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000 


G IN 1936 


A VIEW OF OUR PHILADELPHIA DYE HOUSE 


THE REWARDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


The combined production of our five yarn 
dyeing plants in 1936 was over 17,000,000 
Ibs., — the largest in the history of our busi- 
ness. We like to feel that this unprece- 
dented volume was the textile industry's 
reward to us for specializing on one job 
(package dyeing) and for doing this one 


alone. Our customers have also received 
important benefits in the form of improved 
quality, better service and over a period of 
years lower prices on some classes of work 
where conditions have made them possi- 
ble. * Are YOU enjoying the benefits of 
Franklin Process Specialization? If not may 

we figure on your 


job exceptionally well. 
* But the rewards yarn dyeing or colored 
have not been for us hoch yarn requirements? 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Glazed Yarns Dyeing and Processing Machines 
GREENVILLE Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
CHICAGO =: N. 


Colored Yarns 


PROVIDENCE «+ PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
$1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 


Subscription Rates, United States and T’ossessions, § 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Three New Shuttle Eyes 
For Your Draper Shuttles 


WS ¥ See This Point ‘Giz New Protection 
\ 
No. 266 (V Type) For Against 


> Twin Groove 


No. 268 (Bridge Type)! Chuttle 


ral From Any Cause 
. 


No. 183-X Replaces No. 183-P 
in Single Groove Shuttle 


Breakage of Filling 


Can Be Used 


%. ay in Shuttles 
WS You Now Have 
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VALVE 


SIGHT FEED 
NEEDLE VALVE 


, can assure the success of cotton conditioning in your 
mills, by investigating the Texspray System. 

Texspray Compound is applied as the cotton fiber enters 
the beater chamber of the picker. This is the one place where 
each fiber can be treated with Texspray evenly and completely. 

Several of the most outstanding groups of cotton mills in 
the South are using Texspray and Texspray Equipment with 
complete success. It is saving money for them. 

Conditioning cotton with Texspray Compound will save 
you money, provide healthier working conditions for your 
employees, improve the quality of your yarn. We are pre- 
pared to install the Texspray System in various sections of 

the United States. Write for free booklet which fully explains 
“cotton conditioning with Texspray Compound. 


See ee 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY - 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
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SAVES MONEY. More pro- 


duction from each bale. 


PROMOTES BETTER WORK- 
ING CONDITIONS. Healthier, 
happier operators produce 
better work. 


IMPROVES PRODUCT, Makes 
fibers more flexible. . . easier 
to draft...less breakage of fi- 
ber. Produces smoother yarn. 


INCREASES PRODUCTION. 
Less end breakage on each 
operation, from card to loom 
or knitting machine. Static 
nuisance controlled. 


REDUCES FLY AND DUST. 
Card-room fly reduced 70%. 
Less fly and dust all along the 
line. Less shedding in spin- 
ning and weaving operations. 
You are invited to visit THE TEXACO 
EXHIBIT, Booths Nos. 455 and 456 in 
the Annex, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


— Southern Textile Exposition — April 
5 t0 10,1937. YOU WILL BE WELCOME. 


TE Saco 


Cotton Conditioning with 


TEXACO TEXSPRAY compounp 


REG. T.M 
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FORGED FOR ENDURANCE . . . LUBRICATED 
FOR LIFE . . . NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 





CREATIVE ENGINEERING . . . PEDIGREED MATERIALS 


These headlines tell you why 
you should go to New Departure 
for the quickest. surest, most prof- 
itable solution to your bearing 
problems. 

Add New Departure ultra-pre- 
cision manufacture and you have 
the reasons why New Departure 


Since the days of the village smithy, forg- is traditionally Master of the Ball 


To preserve we must seal 
. . + keep out destructive 
New Departure Division General elements. N-D-Seals keep 


for the balls and races. F abrasive dirt out, lubricant in. 
Motors Corporation, Bristol, Conn. 


Pioneer of Self- 
W | p H | H Sealed Bearings 


ing has meant extra toughness in steels . . . Bearing Art. 


that’s why New Departure forges the steel 














No Crane valve becomes a regular 
catalog item until it has passed 
every test that Crane engineers 


devise. 


No Crane valve becomes a reg- 
ular Crane catalog item until its 
records “‘on the job” show that it 
has more than enough to do the 


work for which it is recommended. 


No valve or fitting leaves the 
Crane plant until it has passed a 


long series of routine tests. 


That is why, month after 


month, ‘‘complaints, zero’”’ is the 
only comment noted in so many 
columns on Crane department 


reports. 


For most “new” valve prob- 
lems Crane has solutions proved 
and ready for use. Look to your 
Crane No. 52 Catalog for the de- 
tails regarding 38,000 items, 
tested in the laboratory and on 
the job. Use it whenever you need 
valves, fittings, pipe or accessories. 


CranEquip for satisfaction. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, 


GREENVILLE, APRIL 5 TO 10. 


BOOTHS 462 and 463. 


ICRANE+? 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL 
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LEE LE LLL TELAT SE 
C Hearty Welcome Clwaits Uou 


at BOUTH 251 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION APRIL 5-10 


We hope you will take the opportunity to 
visit Booth 251 at the Southern Textile 
Exposition to be held in Greenville, April 
oth to 10th. You are assured of a welcome 
and we think your visit will be profitable. 
Our representatives will be there to greet 
you. 


We will have in operation three Cotton 
Roving Frames equipped with Long Dratt, 
Inter-Draft and Super-Draft, and a Cotton 
Spinning Frame of our latest design 
equipped with Long Dratt. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKs 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. WHITINSVILLE. MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


5 
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Friend-to-Friend Tip on 


* ;' , 
How're things, Ed? Making money these days?”’ 


“We're doing a nice business and making some 
money. But we could do 25% more volume, and 
make more money, if we had additional resources.” 





“There’s an easy way to lick that problem. I 
was up against the same thing until I started sell- 
ing my open accounts receivable to Commercial 
Credit Company. No money troubles for me now.” 


“I’ve heard about that plan, but I always thought 
there was a catch in it somewhere. Don’t your 
suppliers’ credit men, or your bank object to it?” 


“Object? No, not when they understand the plan 
and its advantages. The quick cash lets me take cash 
discounts on my purchases. My credit is A-1 now. 
I can buy everything I need and at lower prices.” 


“And that’s only partofit. My bank balanceaverages 
much higher and my account is more desirable. My 
sales are up; I can operate to the limit of production 
now because as fast as I shipanorder, I get my money.” 





“How about your customers, Dick, don’t 
they mind having outsiders butting in on their 
deals and dunning them for payment if they 
get a little behind?” 


“Nobody butts ins My trade doesn’t even 
know about the arrangement. They get their 
regular terms, sometimes better terms than 
before. I collect their accounts as usual and 
forward the collections to Commercial Credit 
Company. Why don’t you try it, Ed? It’s just 
the kind of help you need now.” 





OMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S Accounts from expansion by lack of liquid capital. It is a 
Receivable Financing Plan is ideally suited legitimate, helpful banking service, flexible, de- 
to the needs of manufacturers and wholesalers void of red tape and available for temporary 
engaged in a normally active and potentially requirements or year-round use. All correspond- 
profitable business but hampered and restricted ence or consultation confidential. Write us. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


YORK,N.Y. - CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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NORTHERN HARD 


Maple- 
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The longest-wearing 
com 


ortable floor! 
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Not even the pounding 
wheels of heavy industrial 
trucks cause Hard Maple 
to splinter, sliver or develop 
ridges. 








THESE INFANT FINGERS POINT 











TO A MILLION-DOLLAR SAVING FOR INDUSTRY 


Because Baby’s innocent, exploring fingers are safe on 
its warm, smooth surface, Hard Maple Flooring is the 
favorite choice for children’s playrooms. For regardless 
of wear, or how many generations of use, Hard Maple 
stays smooth and does not splinter. 

This fact alone offers industry a million-dollar saving 
in flooring costs. For under industrial usage a thousand 
times more gruelling than the scuffing of infant feet, 
Hard Maple demonstrates remarkable resistance to in- 
dentation and abrasion. Many, many years of service will 
not cause splinters, slivers or ridges. Its fibre is so re- 
markably tough, its grain so tight, that Hard Maple 
holds its smoothness despite abuse. 

This smoothness means other advantages, too. For 





Even in machine shops, 
where no floor is pam- 
pered, Hard Maple 
proves the best invest- 
ment, as this plant 
found. Hard Maple af- 
fords lowest-cost-per- 
year - of - service — be it 
factory, mill, bakery, 





warehouse, store, school, 
or home. 





one, exceptional sanitation — no “pits” to hold germ- 
laden dust. And minimum cleaning costs —for this floor- 
ing, properly finished, requires no scrubbing — brush- 
ing alone keeps it clean. Further, Hard Maple’s 
warmth, dryness and resilience underfoot reduce 
fatigue and favorably affect workers’ comfort and efh- 
ciency. And always, it speeds up traffic and simplifies 
plant alterations. 

From the day of installation, MFMA* Northern Hard 
Maple begins to pay dividends—and with each year of 
extra service, its economy becomes more apparent. Be- 
fore building or remodeling, investigate this longest- 
wearing comfortable flooring, available in strips or 
blocks. Consult your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 17/66. Our service and research de- 
partment will gladly assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple 


*MFMA —This trade-mark on Maple Flooring 
guarantees that it conforms to the exacting grade 
standards of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. It protects you against species substitution 


and inferior grade. It assures you of genuine North- 






ern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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Thanks a Million! 


for making us inspect 56 Million 
Card Clothing Points Every Day 


A mill man in the South says, ’ When we 


card our troubles are over for a long time. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS 


Gildas 


r 
) 


Southern Plant: 244 torsythe St. Atlanta Branch Offices: ?! 





Products 
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‘this Spinning and Drawing exceeded our expectations’’ 


s 
_ <r 





The experience of the Grendel Mills is not unusual, because Saco-Lowell’s 
modern carding and spinning equipment makes definite savings, improves 


qualities, and thus conserves profits. 





Saco-Lowell Shops 


147 MILK STREET * BOSTON 
PROFIT - BY - MODERNIZING 
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TEXTILE Escetite 


Perfected colloidal alkali composition 
for all-round scouring—light kier boiling 


—dye application—soaping off, etc. 


A great soap saver. 


Eshionr 


Something new in Kier boiling practice. 
Thorough extraction in shorter period. 
Clears emulsion quickly in rinsing— 
higher terminal alkalinity and emulsion 
stability possible without danger of 


tendering goods. 


Esco 


A mild scouring agent particularly adapt- 
ed to celanese and similar alkali-sensi- 


tive fibers. Excellent in soaping-off, etc. 


A soap-saver of note. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


10525 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Above :—Rockwood pedestal-type spinning frame driwes were 
selected when the Erwin Cotton Mills modernized their Coolee- 
mee mill,—not only gives them satisfactory drive performance 
but they can secure different speeds per Po and cheaply by 
simply changing pulley sizes. 


Below:—Equally popular is this Roekivood 
shelf-type spinning frame drive. This is the . eo) ot eee “WW : 
type of drive instalied by Brandon Corpora- Thousands of Rockwood Drive installations in cotton mills ha\ e deh- 
tion (Woodruff Mill), and other big and im- nitely established that with these drives machine output 1s not ony in- 


ortant companies. , 
. ” creased but of a better quality. 


Outstanding in the advantages of Rockwood Drives is this marked 
Improvement in machine performance with almost utter freedom from 
drive troubles. Machine speeds are better maintained and power con- 
sumption is reduced. 


That is why so many operating men, superintendents, engineers and 
master mechanics in cotton mills say “the Rockwood Drive for the first 
time makes short center drives truly satisfactory.” THE NAMES 
OF COTTON MILLS NOW USING ROCK WOOD DRIVES 
IS AN IMPOSING LIST’-OF BIG COMPANIES. Rockwood 
Drives are a necessity when maximum benefits from modernizing are 
expected. 


PUT IN ONE OR A HUNDRED ON FREE TRIAL. Ask you 
Rockwood representative to tell you about the Rockwood’s free tria 
drive offer. Rockwood takes all the chances—you risk nothing 

only pay for the drives if and when you are satisfied, Arrange 
free trial—observe the advantages and savings of these drives in 
your own plant driving your own machines. SHE YOUR DIs 
TRIBUTOR TODAY OR write tus. 





tockwood Manufacturing Company —!/ndianapolis, teeny: || 
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D:- I: paper gets a triple test 


To look at a roll of @i9’s you wouldn't imagine that any 
similar looking paper couldn't be used. But when you 
remember that (@@%9’s have to go through a manufactur- 
ing process before they reach you in their tidy package: 
and that they have to undergo considerable handling 
in your use of them, you begin to understand that a very 
special paper may be needed. Every lot of @@ paper 
gets a triple test—for tensile strength, for stretchability 
and for absorption. Because we're so very fussy about 
paper is only one ofthe many reasons why Kaumagraph 
has developed into an institution so favorably serving 


the textile industry that it is known as “Identification 
Copyright 1937 by 


Kaumagraph Co Headquarters. - 


KAUMAGRAPH, NEW YORK 





PLANTS: NEW YORE CITY - PARIS, CANADA + MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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Staleys Staleys 


PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


Staleys 


Textile starches 


CONTRIBUTE TO 
GENERAL MILL EFFICIENCY 
AND PROFITS. THERE IS AN 
| DD. G-\ O4 Ma C3. 9.0D) Dus 0) Ga aA OG 
PURPOSE. 

STALE Y’S COOPERATION 
AND SERVICE ARE USEFUL 
TO YOU IN ANY KIND OF 
AN EMERGENCY. 








A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK CITY 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 








NIETIQAS NEIIQAI 


PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
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To Mill Operators 
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Contemplating Purchase of Looms 
ae) 


Look Over These Facts: 


Over 200,000 Hyatt Roller Bearings are operating in woolen, 
worsted, cotton, rayon, silk and carpet looms. 


Use of HYATTS fast increasing. Over 35,000 already on order 
for 1937 looms. 


Mills that have experienced the benefits of these bearings in 
looms are re-ordering. Many new customers are specifying them. 


Foreign mills insist on these modern efficient bearings for their 
new looms. 


Hyatts are standard equipment in Crompton & Knowles woolen, 
worsted, and carpet looms; almost always included in their rayon 
and silk looms. Now being furnished on specification in their 
cotton looms. 


Hyatt Bearings are being furnished on specification by Draper 
Corporation in their X and XK model looms. And a great many 
are being specified. 


You can't afford to purchase new looms today with obsolete 
plain bearings. With speeds increasing and improvements in 
accuracy being made daily where will your looms rate 5, 10, 15, 
20 years from now unless they have modern bearings? How can 
they compete with Hyatt equipped looms? 


Write: "Equip with Hyatt Roller Bearings" in your loom and also 
all other Textile Machinery specifications. Further details upon 
request. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


1—Crankshaft 2—Crankshaft Outboard 3—Rockershaft 
4k—Dobby Drive 5—Bottom Shaft 6—Take-up Drum 


VISIT THE HYATT EXHIBIT AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION, SPACE 120—FIRST FLOOR—MAIN HALL 


HYATT 


Koller Bearings 
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Be “HERE |S A NEW METHOD OF JOINING SPINDLE 
) TAPES and CONDENSER TAPES!” 


ol Says COL. CLIPPER 


You save time and secure better joints by the use of 

Clipper methods. Clipper No. 25 Lacers and Hooks 

; . were developed after a thorough study of the needs 
| | | | | of the textile industry. Textile machinery manufac- 
| turers not only recommend CLIPPER-LACED tapes, 

but are equipping their new machines with them. 








LIPPER SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 


Advantages of Clipper Lacing — 

—10 times faster than stitching 

— permits keeping stock of laced tapes on hand 

—tapes last much longer 

—vibration is eliminated, tapes run both 
smoother and truer 


CLIPPER CONDENSER TAPE 


LACING EQUIPMENT 


Advantages of Clipper Lacing— 

—tapes installed in a fraction of the time 
required for endless tapes 

—tape may be purchased in roll at con- 
siderable saving and cut to length 

— smooth, flexible, true-running joint 



















Trial installations arranged through authorized Clipper jobbers. 


Write for information. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY > Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 


(C) 1937 Clipper Belt Laeer Co. 
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WHEN YOUR MACHINE WAS 





UST A PIECE OF PAPER 


Its Lubrication was as carefully planned as its size, weight 
and balance...and the chances are 4 to 1 that Socony-Vacuum 
Lubricants were approved for its use! 


oo wee 


we THE MACHINES in your plant are planned — power savings, decreased maintenance, improved 

...chances are that Socony-Vacuumengineers production, lower annual oil bills. 

“sit-in.” And very likely Gargoyle Lubricants are 110 different industries—standardize on Gargoyle 

recommended for their efficient lubrication. Lubricants. [heir reasons: bettermachineethciency 
Here are good reasons why 80% of America’s _ and savings in plant operating costs. 


machinery builders approve the oils and greases Encourage your staff to cooperate with Socony- 
trade-marked with the Red Gargoyle: they offer | Vacuum engineers. You will find it profitable. 


SAVES 


SOCONY-VACUUM (3) sioxex 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION ma INDUSTRY 























TH IS MARKETING POLICY ; 
MEANS CORRECT LUBRICATION 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF PLANT 








ALMOST ALWAYS FINDs that the controlled use of high- 
orade Gargoyle Lubricants pays for itself many times over and 


that they actually cost less to use than ordinary lubricants. 


But, for such equipment as does not justify the highest-grade 
lubricants, Socony-Vacuum Engineers will always recommend a 


lower-priced lubricant when consistent with true economy. 


Socony-Vacuum, with a complete line of products, can supply 
the lubricants best fitted for the requirements of the individual 
lubricating job as determined by specific operating conditions. 

Socony-Vacuum Engineers bring you years of world-wide 
experience and direct cooperation with manufacturers of equip- 


ment. Lubrication Profit is the inevitable result. 


SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM REPRESENTATIVE: he cers tces of a 
| | : MA es «s | —_ 
trained Socony-Vacuum Engineer are avatlable at all times in hel ping VOU? 


men to solve lubrication problem - 











SOCONY a '/:Xo1 08 Of, nO) 0 Fm Oxey e 


~ (2 Ror OR ATT EC OD 





STANDARD Oil OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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MONEL.. 


the long-lived alloy, saves 
you moneyintanks,rolls, 
and dye-jigs ...saves you 
money in pails, too! 


® Lots of profits can leak through your 
pails. Just check on how many you've 
replaced the past year, and see. 

But for dyehouse men who've heard 
about pails of Monel,* those profits 
don't leak any longer. Monel is becom- 
ing the standard for pails . . . for the 
same reasons it is widely used in your 
larger equipment. What are those 
reasons? 

Monel, through years of use, has 
proved to be the most durable and eco- 
nomical material for handling your 
dyes, peroxide bleaches, and most other 
corrosives. Monel never rusts. Monel is 
stronger than steel, and tougher. You 
don't have to pamper pails of Monel. 

You're probably using Monel in your 


COTTON 


larger equipment. Then you'll be glad 
to know you can get pails of the same 
Nickel Alloy. If you aren't using it al- 
ready .. . pails are a good place to try 
Monel and learn for yourself its out- 
standing merits. Send in coupon to-day. 
*“Monel is a registered trade-mark ap 
plied to an alloy containing approxi 
mately two-thirds Nickel and one-third 
coppel This alloy is mined smelted 


refined, rolled and marketed solely by 
International Nickel 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
67 WALL STREET 








NEW 
PAIL CONSTRU 


y}j 4 Wa 





“WHITEHEAD” MONEI 


CTION 
Monel 











THE INTERNATIONAL Nik 
67 Wall Street. New York 


rogether with name of 


} 
est source Of SUppIy 





KEL Co... INe 


N.Y 


Send price list of Monel pails 


OUT ONCaT- 








NICKEL 
. NEW 


COMPANY, 
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STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 


are their own best salesmen— 
masters of that most convinc- 
ing argument—resu/ts... Uhey 
make no high-flown claims, but 
set to work effecting econo- 
mies in lubrication and power 
costs, and assuring s/0oth-flow- 
ing production. A consultation 
with Standards lubrication 
engineers has pointed real 
savings to many mills, and will 
do the same for you. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


SEE ERNE 
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STRA/NER 
REDUCING 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION OF BROWN MOIST-c-GRAPH 


The moisture content of the cotton yarn as it passes between the de- eter deflection of the standard self-balancing Brown Recorder. Through 





tecting roll and the guide roll of the slasher determines the current flow the usual recorder mechanism the galvanometer keeps the resistance 
in a series circuit of which the resistance of the cotton yarn itself is a part. bridge in balance and records the condition of the yarn. The control 
The greater the moisture content, the greater will this current flow be. apparatus operated by the recorder holds the moisture content of the 
The complete series circuit is a portion of a balanced resistance bridge yarn at any desired predetermined value. 
which is located in the power unit. As this circuit is a variation of the The control valve is actuated by a reversible motor which either opens 
standard ‘‘Wheatstone bridge,”’ all measurements of this current flow or closes the valve depending on the position of the recording pen and 
are independent of supply voltage variations. the control pointer. 

The small unbalanced currents from the resistance bridge are amplified The limit control determines the upper limit of pressure that may be 


by an extremely stable but sensitive amplifier that governs the galvanom- applied to the drying cans. 





aes 





E Brown MOIST-0o-GRAPH brings to the textile in- 
dustry a radically new and practical method for slasher 
control. It operates on the principle that for every per 

cent of regain, yarn has a corresponding value of electrical 
resistance. 

A detecting roll, in direct contact with the yarn as it passes 
over the back press roll, actually measures the moisture con- 
tent of the cotton warp and not the surrounding atmosphere. 
The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH controller records moisture 
content of the yarn in terms of per cent regain. This makes 
possible positive control of the steam supply or speed of the 
slasher to obtain the desired 7°/, or 8°/, regain—assuring a 
more flexible yarn for weaving—elimination of mildew— 
damaged fibres—breakage in loom—and deterioration of 
size. 

The Brown MOIST-0o-GRAPH controller is unaffected by 
variations in line voltage and is immune to dust, vibration 
and excessive humidity conditions. 

No longer need you clip samples—nor wait for analytical! 
reports. The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH is fully automatic 
and is adaptable to either electric or air-operated control 
systems. 

Years of research, proved by plant experience, demon- 
strate its superior ability to control drying temperatures, 
either from steam flow or speed of the slasher. 

Learn more about this revolutionary moisture content con- 
troller. It will enable you to increase your weave room 
efficiency. The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH is simple in opera- 
tion—easy to install. 

Write for Bulletin No. 93-1. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all 
principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter St.—Amster- 
dam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg4—London, England: 70 St. 
Thomas’ St., S.E.1. 
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To Measure and Contro/ is to &Economize 
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Burroughs 





PAYROLL 
RECORDS in 





——— 









THE PAYROLL 


The complete payroll and check register in one unit shows the 
gross pay, all deductions, and the net pay for all employees. 
Separate totals for all column's accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for each employee shows 
time worked, gross earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


This receipt for deductions, which the law requires be given to 
each employee at each pay period, also shows the individual’s 
gross earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can be retained 
permanently by the employee. 






















PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written with the above three 
records, the amount is in perfect accord with these records. 















These four payroll records can be produced as one fast job 
~on-any one of the many new payroll machines Burroughs 
provides especially for this work. Regardless of the size of 
your payroll, or the nature of your payroll handling 
problem—these new machines can bring to you the sub- 
stantial savings in time and money they are bringing to 
many concerns in all lines of business. It will pay you to 
investigate. For quick action, telephone your local Bur- 
roughs office or wire direct today. Or mail the coupon. 





SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 











- . 
; BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6622SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. §& 
. Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustrations of forms # 
. for compiling figures required by the Social Security Act. : 

° 7 
: Name phnkeaicals”: sibedssapieake 8 eal OS Type of Business a = 
“ SS ’ a Se ee la : 
s a 
a e 
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BUILT BY DRAPER CORPORATION 








LOOM CRANKSHAFTS RUN SMOOTHLY 
when they’re equipped with SKF Ball Bearings 


| For years the Draper Corporation has been constantly 
| improving the performance of crank and camshafts of 
looms. Today, they have housing patterns available for 
Sos’ Bearings on vital locations—and will supply Sis 
Bearings on specification. 





To the user of looms, this means power savings of at least 
15% over rigid type plain bearings. It means long life 
unaffected by shocks. It means dependability, cleanliness, 
and freedom from continual bearing annoyances that slow 
up production. Quite naturally, then, SSF, the pioneer 
textile bearing, should be specified when you place your 
next order for looms. 


SPECIFY SKF 
FOR LOOMS 


,R oR 


3 F INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 





Industry comes to 
SSS for unbiased 
bearing counsel 
because SiisF 
makes practically 
all types of anti- 
friction bearings. 











BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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one pile of coal 
look like another 









































You could tell us a lot of interesting things 
about yarn—and we can tell you some profitable 
things about coal. For we have devoted years 
of study to the kinds of coal best suited to the 
needs of various industries, including your own, 












and the experiences of our many customers 
reveal instance after instance of the discovery of 
extra profits in the coal pile. 


The General Coal Company offers the textile 
industry a coal to fit every purpose and every 


analysis requirement. It occupies the unique 
position of being able to meet a diversity of fuel 


requirements from a centralized source of supply. 


Each General Coal Company brand represents 
the utmost for a particular field of application— 
and there is a General Coal office located within 
a convenient distance of your plant. Communicate 
with that nearest you for cooperation in securing 
those “extra profits in the coal pile”. 





GENERAL COAL 


@_” 





BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUFFALO 





Poi 
COMPANY %, 
» OND 
DETROIT — CINCINNATI B “ote 
IRWIN, PA. RICHMOND ae xe 





DEPENDABLE 


THRACITE 





GENERAL COAL. 
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These Leesona Winders will help 













———— 50 For silk, rayon, cotton and all light yarns. 
ee 

Also multiple ends. Straight belt drive. Slow start spindle. 
6” max. diam. 2” to 6” (bv \%”") traverse sizes. 800 to 1200 
R. P. M. 1 or 6 sp. per unit. % H. P. for 6 sp. Space: 


5’ 8” x 2’. Cones or tubes. (Emulsion attachment shown). 








6 Cords or heavy ply yarns. Winding from 
unrolling spools. Separate pulley and belt on each spin- 


dle. 81” max. diam. 6”, 7", 8” traverse sizes. 450 to 600 


K. P. M. 1 or 6 sp. per unit. 1 H. P. for 6 sp. Space: 


9’ x 2’ 3”. Tubes only. 








44 Rotating traverse. High speed warping 


yarns. K nitting yarns on paper cones. Tubes and dyeing 
packages. 8” max. diam. 6” traverse. 400 to 800 Y. P. M. 
10 to 120 sp. per unit. 6 H. P. for 120 sp. Space (100 sp.): 


44’ 4” x 51”. Cones or tubes. 











90 General winder of bobbins and cops for 
all weaving yarns. Automatic bunch. 13," max. diam. 
Traverse sizes from 8'," to 12%". 2000 to 4000 R. P.M. 


4 or 20 sp. per unit. 34 H. P. for 20 sp. Space: 7’ 1” x 3’. 
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MOST FROM WINDING 


you to get the most 





N IVF h A vin your winding. — 
WINDING COMPANY 
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~~ ]} 30 Special machine for rayon and silk. Case 





50. Straight belt drive. Slow start spindle. 6” max. diam. encloses working parts of all spindles. 65," max. diam 
2” to 6” (bv &”) traverse sizes. 800 to 1200 R. P. M. $°, 5", 6" traverse sizes. 1100 to 1300 R. P. M. 8 sp. per 
lor 6 sp. per unit. ™% H. P. for 6 sp. Space: 5’ 8" x 2’. unit. '. H. P. for 8 sp. space: 8 x 2’. Cones or tubes 


Cones or tubes. Wider belts. Special traverse frame back. 








“9 Binder twine. Winding on bare spindle 
from unrolling spools. 8! max. diam. 6” traverse. 700 
to 800 R. P. 
for 6 sp. Space: 6° 7" x 2’ 3°. Tubes only. 33” x 32”. Tubes only. 


8 Carpet warp and ply varns taken over 
head of spool. Clutch Spindle. 84," max. diam. 6", 7",8 
’ 


traverse sizes. 750 R. P. M. 1 or 6 sp. per unit. 1 H. P. 1 sp. per unit. 4 H. P. for 1 sp. Space: 


Fe ee ‘ as baad 


i bey Lt. ty iy a = 








— 60 Doubler for multiple end packages. \ 4 Carpet warp and heavy cords. Adjustable 


Cones for woolen and worsted. Special slub trap attach- traverse back for tubes or cones. Bijur (one shot) oiling 
ment. 8” max. diam. 6” traverse. 400 to 500 Y. P. M. 12 system. 6", 8°, 9°, 10° traverse sizes. 400 to 600 R. P.M 
to 96 sp. per unit. 3 H. P. for 96 sp. Space: 43’ x 3° 10 l or 5 sp. per unit. 5 H. P. for 5-p. Space: 10° 10° x34 


Cones or tubes. Cones or tubes. 





\\ Y \\ 
cS 10 Narrow loom shuttle quills. Two or four VV 


pu. os 


14 Multiple end winding of insulating varn 


packages on each head. 2" max. diam. 1/8’ to4 (by 1 8") (fan wind from large par kages in a creel 6 max. diam 
traverse sizes. 1000 to 1500 R. P. M. 1 to 6 sp. per unit 2° to 6” traverse sizes. 800 R. P.M. 1 sp. per unit. & 
lL. H. P. for 6 heads. “pace: >’ 9” x 2’ 9 H. P. for ] sp. Space: 3 10° x 2’. lubes only 











3 1010 Times Stronger 


Is better and far cheaper, in use, than 
any other product for the same purpose. 


Niost Important For- 


DYERS 
PRINTERS 
BLEACHERS 


SAVE -%4-DESIZING COSTS 
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RAYON 
WARP 


SIZING 


D eve lo Pp ment of —" — a 
lowest cost quality | 
sizing methods. 


WOOL 
STOCK 
LUBRICANTS 


Extractiontests 
show cleanliness of 
goods. 


i 


Check of soaking 
formula for quality 
fabrics. 


Not the fleeting brilliance of a comet - - but a 
steady radiance which reaches to all the corners 
of the earth. Of such a permanent value is the 
light cast by the stars of our Textile Service on 
the darker problems in processing textile fibers. 
Our Research Staff offers check-ups on sizing and 
soaking formulae and procedure. Its reports give 
chemical and physical analyses, with conclusions 
supported by microphotographs. This service is 
yours for the asking. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


April, 1937 
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ti OUGHTON'S 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


COTTON 
WARP 
SIZING 





Free Size Check-Up 
for better produc- 
tion. 
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Ceme Steebstrafs SSSURES 


SAFETY, ECONOMY, SPEED 


~in the shipment of 
CARTONS, BOXES, 


PACKAGES, as well 
as BALES.” 








% “AcmeSteelstrap has. for years, been standard equipment wherever textiles 
are baled. Clean. smooth ties are provided and the strap ends are 


joined, while the bales are in the press by the safe. sure Acme seal. 


Wooden and corrugated boxes, cartons and bundles strapped with ACME 
Steelstrap are ‘Bound to Get There.’ Shipping costs and damage claims are 


reduced. Safety from pilferage is increased. 


Safer. more economical. faster shipping has been ace ‘omplishe ~d by many 
branches of the textile industry — My Second Strap-Book te lls how it was 
done. Mail the c oupon, today. for your FREE « ‘opy. It may be the means of 


making important savings in your shipping department.” Doc. Steehet 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SS ES EES NS CRED GE GS ee ee ee eae ee eee eee eee ae ae ee ee 














1 Aci ‘me Steel Company, 2847 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
sf | Please send me a copy of “Mv Second ee som r Without 

I any obligation, ple ase have Doce. Stee Istrap ¢ laonose our case. 
Name — 

I Position 

= 

| kirm 

Address 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 





Inquiries as to our services solicited 












ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Two (2) 
/ Big Savings 


Due to the 


Concave Side 


Bend any V-Belt as it bends in going around its pulley 





and here is what you will see: 


The top of the belt, being under tension, grows 
narrower. The bottom widens. The sides of the belt 
bulge out! In a straight-sided belt, these stresses change 
the belt’s shape so that it does not fit the sheave-groove— 
as shown in figure 1, below. 


What Happens 
When a V-Belt BENDS 









_ 
~*~ - 

*_<+ -*,*_«® 
a * - 





Fig. 1. 


Now look at figure 2. There you see the same 
shape change in a belt with the patented concave 
side—but what a difference! The new shape exactly fits 
the sheave groove. There is no side-wall bulge. Two 
savings result.. (1) Uniform side-wall wear; longer life! 
(2) Full side-wall grip on the pulley saves slipping, saves 


belts, saves power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built with 


the patented concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers. 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Factory Branches 


Terminal Bldg.. Hoboken, N. J.—1524 So. Western Ave., Chicago—741 Warehouse St., Los Angeles—2213 Griffin St.. Dallas—999 South Broadway, Denver 


GATES‘“i2-: DRIVES 
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GOOD DYEING 
and 


BEGt SO VYEIRS 








If you think you are now getting maximum results from your 
dyeing operations, just try using GRASSELLI FORMIC ACID in 
the dyebath! Being both an acid and an aldehyde, it has 
properties not obtainable with other exhaust agents—pro- 
ducing more brilliant colors in dyed fabrics, with no streaky, 
cloudy effects—always level colors even in cross dyeing. 


There will never be danger of tendering delicate fabrics 
when the formic acid used in the dye bath is GRASSELLI. The 
careful, accurate chemical control used in its production 
insures an unvarying uniformity in quality, free from sul- 
phates and chlorides. Its crystal clearness remains the same, 
never darkening when exposed to the light. 


Altho it is mild and safe, GRASSELLI Formic Acid, 85% and 
90%, has the faculty of exhausting the dye bath. Try it. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Me Us par OFF Wilmington, Delaware 





Albany Boston Chicago Cleveland Milwaukee New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis ey 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Detroit New Haven New York Pittsburgh St. Paul dl 
San Francisco, 584 Mission Street Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., ‘ 

Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th Street General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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Belting Isn’t My Responsibility 
..- But 2% More Production 


Is a Whale of a Lot! 


“It says in this ad in COTTON 
that Research Belting will in- 
crease average machine pro- 
duction at least one or two per 
cent . . . orthey return your 
money. 

‘I think that’s reason enough 
at least for our Purchasing De- 
partment to call in the Graton 
& Knight salesman. There must 
be something extra good about 
their belting or they wouldn’t 


write an ad like that.”’ 


WRITE FOR OUR HOME 


OF RESEARCH BOOK 


COTTON 








—_ is. No other belting leather 

is given the newly-developed 
controlled fiber treatment Research 
Belting receives in the Home of Re- 
search. Which is why the new Re- 
search Belting can produce such 
bonuses as: 

15 feet an hour extra on spinning 
frames . . . $2.88 a year extra profit 
on each of several hundred looms... 
4% increase in production on woolen 
cards .. . 6 more picks a minute . . 


and so on. 





ON ECONOMICAL 
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we guarantee that 


To you 
Research Belting will increase av- 
erage machine production at least ] 
or 2% over ordinary belting, or the 
purchase price will be returned. You 
will find the nearest office or dis- 
tributor in the Graton & Knight 
insert in the belting section of 1937 
Thomas Register. 

Why not call today to get Research 
Belting on one of your important 
drives where the increased produc- 


tion can be measured? 


RESEARCH BE 


from the Home of Research, Worcester, 


TING 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
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Lunkenheimer Valves 





as exactingly made 
as the finest Textiles 


Lunkenheimer makes a large 
variety of bronze, iron, steel and 
anti-acid valves in a wide range 
of types and sizes. Exactingly 
made to provide long life with 
low maintenance expense, they 
find wide application on Textile 
Industry’s many power and pro- 
cess lines. 





Bronze Gate Valve 





Plug Type “Renewo” 
Globe Valve 


Those illustrated and many 
“Ferrenewo" more are shown in the Guide to 
patie hic: Better Service, a ready reference 
in which valves are grouped for 
your convenience by pressure, 
type and use. It will prove a 
valuable aid in solving your valve 
problems. We will gladly send 
a copy on request. 





**N-M-D"" Globe Valve 
(Non-Metallic Disc) 





THE LUNKENHEIMER CC. 


——=w "QUALITY ‘= 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


“King-Clip” 
Gate Valve 





EXPORT DEPT 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 





**Causul”’ Metal Gate 
Valve. Monel Trim 
with Steel Stem 





fron Body Gate Valve 





Stainless Steel 
Needle Valve 





Regrinding Swing 
Check Valve 











BOILER 
MOUNTINGS 


LUBRICATING 
DEVICES 











28-50-10 
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PUB LUG QUALITY 


CHALLENGER 
BELTING 


HROUGH the use of Challenger Belting, 

thousands of plants have come to know the 

meaning of Republic Quality. The labora- 
tory developments and rigid manufacturing 
practice that have made this belt so famous for 
long satisfactory service are equally applied to 
Republic's many grades of transmission, convey- 
or and elevator belting, water hose, air hose, 
steam hose and scores of products including 
packing and molded goods. 
































Republic uses every scientific method to give 
mechanical rubber products their best possible 
service. Since 1901, our efforts have been devoted 
to that aim. To such products, the name Republic 
is a brand of highest merit—an assurance of de- 
pendability—no matter how severe your require- 
ments may be. 








C/RUBBER 


onpanyy- 
Manufacturers of HOSE YOUNGSTOWN ¢- OHIO 
BELTING @® PACKING 


MOLDED PRODUCTS ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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“PT. C. Energy Drive’ 


— what it does 


s = 
4 Jo 


+. 


Long-term tests under identical conditions 
have proved that the new “P.T.C. Energy 
Drive” on “X” Model looms results in, (J) 
greater total production, (2) less variation in 
production, (3) same or improved quality, (4) 
lower cost. These tests have been between 
“P. T. C. Energy Drive” on group-driven 
looms and Unit Drive. Although “P. T. C. 
Energy Drive” was developed by Power 
Transmission Council engineers less than a 
year ago, the first test is now history and has 
resulted in orders for thousands of “P.T.C. 
Energy Drives” for regular production. 
This simple, inexpensive improvement to 





loom operation means operating at a greater 


profit. It means to the textile industry that 
Modern Group Drive is not only lowest in 
investment, operating, maintenance and 
power costs, but more efficient. More than 
60 mills have installed “P. T. C. Energy 
Drive” for regular production or test purposes. 

If you have not yet installed “P. T. C. 
Energy Drive,” get in touch with us at once 


for further information. Write or wire now to 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 


Suite G-3, 1765 PEACHTREE ROAD, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Cuz? 





A research association of producers and ~ 


4 
distributors of power, power units and me- 1 @) 
chanical equipment for transmitting power. yx 


MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


—the new efficient and economical way of transmitting power to machines 
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IN DYNAMICALLY BALANCED 
SHEAVES FOR V-BELT DRIVES 


Aware of the trend toward precision in plant modern- 
ization, Allis-Chalmers engineers now make the finest 
dynamic balance commercially available in Texrope 
Sheaves. This, again, illustrates the forward-looking 
policy and engineering capacity of the company. 


Allis-Chalmers offers this accurately balanced and 
completely vibrationless sheave for applications where 
dynamic balance is necessary or desirable. Extreme 
accuracy may not be necessary on your job, but what- 
ever your job is and whatever V-Belt drive equipment 
you may require, you get Allis-Chalmers engineering 
experience and ability built into it when you buy 
Texrope V-Belt Drives. 


Allis-Chalmers originated and 
pioneered the multiple V-Belt drive 
principle, and has always main- 
tained its position of leadership in 
that industry. 


If you want the best multiple V- 
Belt drive equipment, buy from 
multiple V-Belt drive headquarters 
—Texrope Division of the Allis- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 
Belts by Goodrich 





TEXROPE DIVISION 


ALLIS* CHALMER 


VISIT THE ALLIS-CHALMERS EXHIBIT—Booth No. 131-A—at the 
Southern Textile Exhibit; Greenville, South Carolina, April 5th to 10th 











for the 


Textile 
Industry | 





Cut-away section of motor showing 

internal construction. Note large, 

smooth, unrestricted air passages for 
thorough ventilation. 





HE Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor is not a makeshift. It’s not merely 

a standard motor that has been adapted to the Textile Industry. It is a 
motor—and the only one on the market—that has been specifically designed 
and built to meet the specific needs of the Textile Industry. 

Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors have big, unrestricted air passages 
and glass-smooth inside surfaces to which lint and dust cannot adhere; all 
working parts are positively dust-sealed. 

This motor actually and thoroughly cleans itself—thus overheating is elim- 
inated and maintenance costs are reduced to an astonishing degree. 


Four sizes—5, 7%, 10 and 15 H. P. Standard N.E. M. A. mounting dimensions. 


MorT oO R | i oe et 


FAALLIS* CHALMER 


~ VISIT THE ALLIS-CHALMERS EXHIBIT—Booth No. 131-A—at the 
Southern Textile Exhibit; Greenville, South Carolina, April 5th to 10th 
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THE “FASTLOCK” MACHINE attaches elastic garter tops to knee length hosiery with three separate rows of 
stitching—triple strength—greater security. It operates at high speed and does not injure fabric or elastic. Produces more 
dozens per hour and requires no welt. Let us demonstrate the Fastlock method to you. See it in operation at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Willcox & Gibbs and Metropolitan Sewing Machines. European Representatives: 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., Chief Office, 20, Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England. 


THE “‘FASTLOCK” FOR BETTER KNEE LENGTHS 
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ABINGTON 


LET US TELL YOU 
WHERE YOU CAN SEE IN OPERATION 
OUR 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


VACUUM CARD 
STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 


FOR 


COTTON CARD ROOMS 
OF FROM 


30 TO 100 CARDS 


ABINGTON 


















BULLETIN NO. 7 WILL BE MAILED YOU UPON REQUEST 
BETTER STRIPPING — SAVES LABOR — CLEANER CARDS AND CARD ROOM 


The ABINGTON 
TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


19 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Southern Office: McKinnon Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Timepieces contrived by guild watchmakers hundreds of years ago still 
keep perfect time today—because the guild craftsman gave his work the 
loving care of a doting parent! Every individual part received his unflag- 
ging, minute attention. Precise... Perceiving... Persevering... the pertec- 
tion of the finished product was his only goal! 
























YALE leadership in the Hand Lift Truck field today is the result of their 
guidance by this same basic principle!! Broad industrial experience .. . 
Skilled workmanship .. . Rigorous factory tests ... are just a few of the 
craitsmen” factors that have made Yale equipment the predominant 
choice of the world’s leading industries!! 


Adaptable to a multitude of uses, YALE Hand Lift Trucks are built through- 
out with but a single purpose—to give the acme of satisfaction in lasting, 
economical service!! On the single-stroke models, a single, downward 
stroke of the handle suffices to lift the load! On multi-litt models, one-man 
effort for heavy load leverage is provided for by gear reduction ot ample size! 


Not an item has been overlooked to make these trucks what they are—the RUGGED FRONT END CONSTRUCTION— 


best in the business!!! Steering ... Wheel Bearings . . . Release Checks 
Every part works with the mechanical smoothness—the methodical pre- 
cision that is YALE! 


Front wheels equipped with over-capacity roller 


bearings mounted on axle of high carbon chrome 





manganese steel. Axle key eliminates wear— 


Call in one of our representatives and let him show you how YALE hardened steel thrust washers on either side of 
QUALITY TRUCKS can ease your handhng problems!! wheels assure maximum life. 


SPEED EFFICIENCY a @4\ | F -- SAFETY ECONOMY 


IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
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Plant managers who keep the Gulf 
engineer “in the picture” get the 
benefit of his cooperative efforts to 
reduce maintenance and power costs. 








MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION 


As an oil oxidizes, viscosity and gum formation 


HERE IS THE REASON for the remarkable record increase. More power is required to overcome 
Gulfgem Oil is making in many textile mills: This the increased internal friction. GULFGEM OIL 
spindle lubricant has been treated and purified by the has high resistance to oxidation and gumming. 
ALCHLOR process—used exclusively by Gulf. (Gulf- 
pride, the world’s finest motor oil, is also made by 
this process. ) 
With Gulfgem in service, spindle operation is more 
efficient than with oils refined by less effective proc- 
esses. Treatment by ALCHLOR gives Gulfgem greater 
stability than can be developed by any other refining 
method in use today. 
Gulf will be represented at Booth 211 at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition in Greenville. When you attend 
the exposition we suggest that you drop around to the 
Gulf exhibit for a friendly discussion of lubrication. 
Experienced men will be present in our booth at all 
times during the week. They will be glad to talk with 
you. If you do not attend, write us suggesting a time 
when our engineer may call. You will not be obligated. 


LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION 









Gulf Oil Corporation TITEL 


: Because of the unparalleled stability of GULF- 
Gulf Refining Company )  haahlhat GEM OIL, it can be used over long periods of 


time with minimum deterioration. Thus, long 












life and a low rate of consumption are assured. 






TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM WEAR 





The advanced methods employed in refining 
GULFGEM OIL provide a tough protective film 
which insures efficient lubrication over a long 
period of time. Thus, spindle wear is minimized. 
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MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN SPINDLE BASE CLEANING 


If an oil oxidizes and gums at a rapid rate, spin- 
dies must be cleaned and lubricated at frequent 
intervals. The stability of GULFGEM OIL reduces 
the frequency of shut-downs for this purpose. 





















say many leading mill managers. 


MINIMUM ENDS DOWN 


Maximum stability with minimum change in vis- 
cosity—either from temperature variation or oxi- 
dation—insures constant load and smooth opera- 
tion. The result is fewer breaks and ends down. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COST 


Time saved by fewer shut-downs, 
lower maintenance expense and 
lower power consumption reflect 
savings in total operating Costs. 


Gultgem, the werid’s ines! 
spiadie cil, is made by 
the same refining process 
(Gulfs Exclusive Alchier 
Precess) as Galipride, the 
Werld’s Fisest Meter Oi! 













“CHAFELESS CORD” CCTTON HARNESS 
WON'T ROUGH YARN. YOU'LL FIND 
_ LESS “FLY” UNDERNEATH THE LOOM 


‘‘CERTIFIED’’ STEEL HEDDLES, 


COTTON 


er 
a 


The eyes in Emmons “‘Certified’’ Steel Heddles 


will give you long life and freedom from 


roughed yarn. 


On the Olsen Machine at Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, Emmons Steel Heddles were stretched 
with a pulling power of 100 pounds. Nothing 
happened. As thin as the metal is at the eye, it held. 

Many more pounds were added. And then 10 
more. And 10 more again before the narrow strips 
parted. 

Why does Emmons build such strength into its 
heddles? So that they will stand up under continu- 
ous service. When it takes such terrific tension to 
break that narrow band of steel, you can be sure 
of long — and economical — heddle life. It means, 
too, that the surface of the metal resists — longer 
—the wear of the yarn passing 
through. 


The above test was made as 





‘“‘CERTIFIED”’ 











Emmons 


STEEL HEDDLES 


‘I's up YO 8 TIMES LIGHTER THAN 
OTHER TYPES OF HARNESS. THERE'S 
A DIFFERENCE IN THE POWER BILL. 






part of the regular inspection of Emmons Steel 
Heddles made by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
as an independent check upon standards of 
manufacturing quality. 


This Tag is Your Assurance of 


smoothness of heddle eye, long-wearing 
quality, high tensile strength, durability of 


plating and corrosion resistance of plating 


You get this assurance only with Emmons 
“Certified” Steel Heddles. For uniform warp 
tension, freedom from chafing, fewer warp breaks 
...order the steel heddles with the 
“Certified” tag! Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


- HUMIDITY-PROOF DRESSING. 





‘‘MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE’ REEDS, ‘‘CHAFELESS CORD’’ 
COTTON HARNESS — described 


in Textile World Yearbook 
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itT'S BUILT FOR LONG-WEAR- LONG 
' STAPLE COTTON, 5 COATS OF VARNISH 
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MILITARY PRECISION. An 
interesting line-up of U.S. 
Koysi Jr. Textile Transmis- 
sion Belts, servicing a bat- 
‘ery of card mochines in 


< big southern cotton mill. 





WITH U. S. ROYAL JR.! The new U.S. Royal Jr. is a transmission belt made of textiles for 
textile industry use. Super-flexible and built to stand heavy starting loads, high speeds, crossed 
drives, frequent shifting, U. S. Royal Jr. meets the requirements of every type of textile drive. 
On cards, spinners, and looms, U. S. Royal Jr. runs steady and true... giving greater R. P. M. 
with longer life and less care. Operators like its easy feel... its remarkable responsiveness! 
Proved product value ... proved performance value... proved engineering skill... have been 

Om built into U.S. Royal Jr. Transmission Belts. That’s why they give you — 


SERVICE BEYOND PRICE AND SPECIFICATIONS 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY of this new 
U.S. Transmission Belt Album. Con- 
tains photographic case histories of 
belt problems and applications. Shows 
U. S. belts at work and in the making. 











United Stotes Rubber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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This Automatic Cloth Folding Ma- 
chine has a new stop motion which 
operates even on flat butted seams. 
This stop motion halts the folder 
blades at the beginning of their back- 
ward stroke, as the seam reaches the 
center of the folding table. 

A deep drop to the table permits 
folding a much larger quantity of 
goods. 

Several arrangements for different 
types of goods, widths of goods, and 
lengths of folds. 


AUTOMATIC FOLDER 





This Automatic Shear for removy- 
ing selvage and surface _ threads 
greatly increases production over 
that obtained with other equipment. 
Mill experience proves reduced costs. 

Our Shear has the finest Automatic 
Protector that has been developed. It 
operates even on a flat butted seam. 
It is constantly on guard! 

Built-in motors for the cutters give 
greater capacity and increased effi- 
ciency. 

A new vibrate motion is included Le 
among recent improvements. 


AUTOMATIC SHEAR 








See these machines on exhibition 


at the Southern Textile Show — Space No. 238 - 239 


(pris. MARBLE 


Manufacturers since 1831 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS. 
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MACHINERY EFFICIENCY 


IS AS MUCH A MATTER 
OF PARTS AS OF MACHINE 


Even the old “Motor Buggy" of years ago could be made to op- 
erate smoothly if you would put modern parts in it. And likewise, many 
antiquated textile machines could be brought up to greater efficiency 
with the aid of more accurate fitting and durable repair parts. 








No matter how old or how modern a textile machine, it cannot 
operate efficiently if its parts fit imperfectly, wear quickly or break 
easily. If you wish to reduce maintenance expense and breakdowns 
and increase efficiency and production, look to your repair parts. 


HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts have established a reputation 
for accuracy and long life. They have greater strength at the points 
where ordinary parts wear and break. They fit more perfectly because 
they are made from precision patterns. They are made from the right 
kind of materials by expert workmen. 


Regardless of whether your machines are old or new, let 
HENDERSON Parts help you secure the most efficient production from 
them. What parts do you wish quotations on? 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, HAMPTON, GA. 
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HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 
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SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


WITH A BEAM OF LIGHT 


INVALUABLE IN CHECKING SPEEDS 
OF SPINDLES, TRAVELERS, AND ALL 
OTHER TEXTILE MACHINERY .... 
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Stroboscopic methods of measuring speed of rotating 
and reciprocating equipment have long been recognized 
as the most accurate, especially in small and delicate mech- 
anisms, inasmuch as no contact is made with the equip 
ment and therefore no load is placed on the machine under 
observation to change its speed, as the usual] tachometer 
does. 





The new STROBOTAC, a light weight, self-contained 
stroboscope, is ideally simple in operation for checking speed 
of spindles, travelers, rayon buckets, induction motors and 


other textile equipment. As its flashing beam of light is 2, from 600 to 72,000 rpm. Its weight is only 12 pounds 
pointed at the revolving spindle or traveler, its speed dial and it operates from any 115-volt 60Q-eycle outlet 

is turned until the spindle or traveler appears stationary. bar Full data and prices sent gladly on request Ask for 
Its dial then reads rpm directly with an accuracy of Bulletin 122-CN. 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Uniform winding speed (no 
matter what the diameter of 
the cone), accurate pressure 
and tension control and correct 
lay of yarn are mechanical fea- 
tures that make uniform cones 
on the Foster Model 102. Fur- 
thermore, these cones are free 
from ribbon wind which is so de- 
structive of yarn,—a feature of 
great importance to knitters. 
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FOSTER 


MODEL 
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Consider also that this new 
model will increase production 
|00 percent and decrease labor 
cost about 3 as compared with 
older types of winders and it is 
easy to see why Foster Winding 
is STANDARD FOR THE 
KNITTING TRADE. 


This machine will be on display at the Greenville 
Show, Booths 229, 230 and 231. You are cor- 
dially invited to pay us a visit. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
FRED P. BROOKS, Representative; 
P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Georgia 
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“7000" S/S “7000-P" 
Series . Series 





"77000" Series 


SUPERIOR 


BECAUSE OF THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


Thick, closely-fitting felts, providing | Seal construction avoids race dis- 
extra protection. tortion, assuring dimensional ex- 


Effective labyrinth formed by felt actness and quiet running. 


seal and plates against recessed Wide, solid inner and outer rings 
inner ring. with maximum contact on shaft and 
Felt seal removable in its entirety— housing, making inserts in housing 
for inspection, cleaning or renewal unnecessary and militating against 
of grease. slippage, looseness and escape of 


lubricant past outer ring. 
Felt seal entirely within confines of ‘ , 


both rings and therefore not ex- | Grease capacity ample for long 
posed to injury. periods of service. 


Write for the Catolog describing the Most Complete Line of Self- 
Protected Bearings in America. Let our engineers work with yours. 


BOOTHS 453-4, TEXTILE SHOW 
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“30 acres of modern lighting 


according to Chief Engineer E. L. Scruggs 
of Springs Cotton Mills 






















wu a cotton textile plant relights 30 acres of floor In one of the weave rooms, new lighting was a major 
space with modern lighting, the expense has to be factor in increasing production by 5%. 

justified by the results. And that’s exactly what’s happen- All installations are planned to provide an average of 
ing in four plants of the Springs Cotton Mills in South 25 footeandles in the cloth rooms; 15 footeandles in the 
Carolina. According to Chief Engineer E. L. Scruggs, of sray-goods weave rooms: and 10 footcandles in all 
all the expenditures in their plant modernization pro- preparatory departments. 

gram. the money spent for lighting has been one of the All current is closely regulated to prevent or eliminate 
best investments. For instance: wide voltage fluctuations. 


It was found that in a properly lighted grading office 
cotton can be correctly graded at night or on cloudy days. 
For specific information on what modern lighting with 
Mazpa lamps made by G-E can do for your mills, see 
the nearest General Electric Lamp Division. 

Notice the absence of spotty lighting in this well-lighted 


weave room. Compare it with old lighting in the inset 
photo which plainly shows scattered dark areas. 













USE THE G-E 
LIGHT METER TO MEASURE 
MILL LIGHTING 
The General Electric 
Light Meter measures 
light as simply as a ther- 
mometer measures tem- 
perature. Every mill 
executive should have 
one. Costs only $11.50. 
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WALLHIDE * FLORHIDE + WATERSPAR * 
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PITTSBURGH’S SUN-PROOF 
TITANIC OUTSIDE WHITE 


® Gleaming new paint tells the world your plant is 
prosperous. More business comes your way. 
Employees are happier. Better work results. Property 
investment is protected! So paint up now—and profit 
through years to come. 


For economy and durability, specify Pittsburgh Sun- 
Proof Titanic Outside White for exterior surfaces. 
Here is a super white in which titanium is skillfully 
blended with other pigments to prevent chalking. 
Actually this paint has two-thirds greater hiding 
power—far greater covering capacity—and stays 
white long after ordinary whites would be discolored 
and unsightly. Titanium stands up under all weather 
conditions. It is the one white pigment that assures 
lasting satisfaction. Get all the facts about Sun-Proof 
Titanic Outside White and you will insist upon its use! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ITTSBURGH 
Smnocth 





SUN-PROOF 


PROSPERITY AND THE PAIN 
GO HAND IN HAND! 


Copr. 1937 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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T BRUSH 


Spread Cheer and Contentment — Increase Efficiency — Protect Investments with 





USE VITOLOIL FOR THIN- 
NING EXTERIOR PAINTS! 


Pittsburgh’s great devel- 
opment—Vitoloil—is a 
specially processed vege- 
table oil for thinning ex- 
terior semi-paste and 
liquid paints. Vitoloil 
penetrates new or old sur- 
faces equal to raw linseed 
oil, but seals much more 
securely. Thus it pro- 
duces a smoother, more 
uniform film, levels off 
better, eliminates brush- 
marks, prevents break- 
down of paiat. Improves 
color retention by retard- 
ing fading. Vitoloil can 
be used with ready mixed 
paints for both priming 
and finishing coat work. 








Pittsburgh carefully 
guards each step in the 
manufacture of its 
paints, thus insuring unt- 
FSormity of quality. Each 


Pittsburgh 
21 strict la 
for quality. 


int passes 
atory tests 




















SHARP BRUSH MARKS 
Raw linseed oil penetrates deepl 
(see arrow) and surface dries wit 
bills and valleys as shown. 


ROUNDED BRUSH MARKS 
Penetration is controlled when exte- 
rior Vitoloil is used and a much 
smoother, glossy surface ts produced. 
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For more than three generations the name of ALLIS has been 
recognized as one of the pioneers and leaders in the industrial 


development of the country. 


Many of the outstanding developments in the electrical industry 
— including the Fan-Cooled Explosion-Proof motor—the Splash- 
Proof motor—Rapid-reversing motors, and many specially de- 
signed motors which are in general use today, were originated, 


engineered, and pioneered by The Louis Allis Co. 


For over thirty-six years The Louis Allis Co. has been 
pioneering and contributing to the advancement of the electric 


motor industry. 


Regardless of what your electric motor problems or requirements 
may be, we would appreciate the opportunity of serving you— 


and earnestly invite your inquiry. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





















STANDARD OPEN 
SQUIRREL CAGE MOTOR 


Well designed, carefully engineered, pre- 
cision built—available in a very wide range of 
both electrical and mechanical modifications. 
Write for copy of completely illustrated bulle- 
tin No. 505 for full details. 





SPLASH-PROOF MOTOR 


Designed and built from the ground up as real 
splash-proof motor—full protection against 
acid spills—splashing liquids—high humidity. 
Write for copy bulletin No. 512 fully de- 
scribing. 





TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
FAN-COOLED MOTOR 


For combustible dust and all locations where 
abrasive, metallic or corrosive dust is present— 
the tougher the conditions the better this 
motor likes it. Described fully in bulletin No. 
510—write for copy. 


WE LOGS AGES CO. 


THERE IS A LOUIS ALLIS MOTOR FOR EVERY JOB 





EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTOR 


For use where gasoline and other petroleum 
products, lacquer solvents, and equally 
hazardous liquids are made, used or handled. 
Approved by Underwriters’. Bulletin No. 
508 fully describing will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


stator 
housing 
only 
illustrated 





SELF-CLEANING MOTOR 


Designed for use in atmospheres containing 
non-combustible dust, lint or mild acid fumes. 
Builetin No. 511 fully describing this unusual 
motor will be sent ucon request. 





RAPID REVERSING MOTOR 


lf you have a product or operation that re- 
quires rapid reversing action (up to 100 times 
per minute) we will gladly send complete in- 
formation of construction and advantages of 
this unusual type motor. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SO GOOD THEY'RE OFTEN FORGOTTEN 
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“Out of mind because they keep out of 

trouble” very aptly applies to these Link- 
Belt silent chain drives which operate weave 

room line shafts in a prominent Southern 
mill. Thirty such drives were put in service in 
1923, and are still operating at the same high 
efficiency as when first installed. They have proved 
so satisfactory — and require so little maintenance 
—that twelve more were recently ordered by this 
same mill for another weave room. 

Link-Belt silent chain drives transmit every r.p.m. of the 
motor without slip or jerk—do not deteriorate—are not affect- 
ed by atmospheric conditions—and, running slack, create less 
journal friction than do either belt or gear drives. 

Send for new Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive Engineering 
Data Book No. 125. Address Link-Belt Company, Indianap- 
olis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto. 


Offices in principal cities. 5982 
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INK-BELT 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Silent Chain Drives > Roller Chain Drives ® Variable Speed Transmissions . Herringbone Gear, Worm Gear, and Motorized Speed Reducers 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT — SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, GREENVILLE, S. C., APRIL 5-10 
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Every inch of the inner surface as well as every perfora- 
tion of the Rochester Monel Metal Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine is actually honed until the smoothness of silk is 
attained. 

That painstaking operation, carefully performed and 
rigidly inspected, is responsible for the elimination of 
rejects caused by snagging and chaffing. 

Install a Rochester Super Dyeing Machine NOW. It 
will pay for itself in an amazingly short time. Write for 
details to Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal Corpora- 
tion, 106 Buffalo Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


eT» A section of the inner surface of a Rochester 
PRODUC Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine cylinder. Note 
a’ the smooth, ‘Silk Finish’’. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL CORP. 
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TEXTILE SHOW... 
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_IN BOOTH 107 


Yoedox-ROOT Counters for Every Textile Mill Requirement 
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BUILDERS 


Make it a point to drop in at the Veeder-Root 
exhibit ... where mill men always meet. See the 
complete line of textile counters that are checking 
production— pointing out ways to cost-reductions 
—in mills throughout the country. 


See the famous 2-3 Type Reset Pick Counter that 
protects against obsolescence by giving you 2-shift 
operation today—and 3-shift operation when and 
if you need it. Also on display will be the new 
2-3 Type Reset Hank Counter, which provides the 


same quick convertibility, right in your own mill. 


O F 


COUNTING 


You will find a friendly welcome in Booth 107. 
And you will find there, too, your copy of the 
new Veeder-Root Textile Catalog . . . 72 pages, in 
full color, of valuable information for mill men 
on the application and operation of all types of 
textile counting devices. Hope to be seeing you. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., HARTFORD, CONN., GREENVILLE, S.C. Boston ¢ PHILADELPHIA * MONTREAL « LONDON 
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DIAMOND FIBRE 


GEOR er 








‘EADERSHIP, in any line, is accom- Every detail of construction is constantly watched 
plished only over a long, hard road. with infinite care — that's why Diamond Fibre Hollow 
Ware provides reliable, long lived, economical material 


DIAMOND FIBRE HOLLOW WARE 
established a reputation for superiority 
nearly a third of a century ago and the fact A full line of standard types of boxes, cans, 
that it is still Industry's choice in material trucks, barrels, baskets, cases, trays, meet 
handling equipment is proof of our eternal practically any mill requirement—spe- 
vigilance in quality details—of our constant cial sizes to order without addi- 





handling. 


striving for improvement in design and tional cost. aa i-meel bel lathe we 


TRUCK 







materials. 









DIAMOND VULVANIZED FIBRE is 


lighter than aluminum, almost as strong 






as iron — non-corrosive and grease 
and oil proof, — has a smooth, 
scuff-proof and splinter- 

proof surface. 


0} 5 © on poe oe} = BED G3 
CONDITIONING TRUCK 








= DIAMOND FIBRE 
i DOFFING TRUCK _,. 
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DIAMOND FIBRE 
ROVING CANS 
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DIAMOND FIBRE. 
MILL BOX 


COME 


TO See VY 
AT THE SHOYV 


A cordial invitation is extended to eve! 
Textile Mill Man to visit our booth, No. 10 
at the Greenville Southern Textile Exposition. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO.., Newark, De 


Represented in Canada by DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. OF CANAD 
LTD., Toronto and Montreal. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Dept C., Newark, Delaware 


Without obligation, please send me a copy of the Diamond Fibr 
Hollow Ware catalog. 


NAME 
FIRM 
CITY 
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ND ISN'T SHE DELIGHTED! With two new 
dresses, Mary is a happier and a snappier young 
lady. 


Mary's new ready-made dresses, compared with those 
her mother bought 20 years ago, are in better style, 
are made of better material, have fast colors, and will 
wear longer. Yet these two new dresses cost far less — 
not more—than her mother paid for one ready-made 
dress 20 years ago. 


Why can Mary have two new dresses today? It is because 
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eng 
Has TWO New Dresses 


has made during the past two decades. It is because 
research engineers in the industry have worked effec- 
tively to improve processes and to give the public more 
for its money. More goods for more people —at less 
COST. 


bin 2 
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In this progress, General Electric has always taken an 
active part. In 1893, General Electric initiated the 
first application of electric motors to the industry, and 
later Puilt the first individual loom motors. And it 
continues to be a ‘‘partner’’ of the industry. One of the 
recent G-E developments is a photoelectric weft- 
straightening control — already proved in use. 








General Electric has helped in many other ways. Its 
: apparatus has been carefully engineered to improve 
production, to control processes accurately and auto- 
; matically, to protect expensive machines, to thwart 
delay and spoilage, to lower power costs per pound of 
cloth—in other words, to help Mary buy two new 
dresses. 











To help continue this progress, General Electric main- 
tains a staff of men in field and factory whose skill] 1S New — The G-E batcher motor-and-control system. Main 
devoted to the electrical requirements of the textile — firm. smooth, and even OE OES 
industry. Ask them to assist you. General Electric, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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New--Photoelectric weft-straightening 
control for instant correction of cloth skew 
Developed by General Electric in co-oper- ; 
ation with Winsor & Jerauld i 
Loom motor, a type of motor originally ’ 
developed by General Electric, and continu ; 
ally being improved by General Electric 
to assure better performance 
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—When you equip your dry cans 
with these packless stuffing boxes 


A BETTER method has a way of making itself 
heard — so the combination of the Johnson 
Packless Joint and the syphon method of drainage 
diagrammed below is spreading rapidly in the textile 


i 
3 = _ 
é 
& 
7 
4 


Johnson Joints installed o ; 
on Dry Can manufac- | | industry. 

tured by the Textile Fin- : —_ | oo . ie . 

ishing Machinery Co. Pr ie | The Joint eliminates the time honored stuffing box 


troubles — the packing, adjusting, oiling. Steam is 
sealed by a pressure-seated carbon graphite ring as 
illustrated above. The seal is therefore self-adjust- 
ing, and the self-lubricating property of the graphite 
seal-ring and bearing-ring totally eliminates oiling. 











Tap end of shaft for joint Condensate return The ball and socket design and the “play” provided 
Tap end of shaft and to separating trap ° | 
put in pipe plug Remove pecking, souncon by the rings compensates for the lateral or angular 









follower and cop PACKLESS misalignment that causes so much trouble in the 
ROTARY aes 
usual packed joints. 


thntintnthaathuthartantherthathaten!” 


This trouble-free joint installed as diagrammed 
, opposite will revolutionize dry can, slasher or cal- 
may ; — ender operation. The syphon drainage eliminates 
VA by-passes, speeds up heating, permits higher tem- 
y A peratures, cuts steam costs, and increases production. 


i 


7 
CFP PFAPORAE OE 


> 


Ask for complete details, or, better still, see the 
< Johnson Joint and drainage method demonstrated at 
Header ” Header the Southern Textile Exposition. 













. THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
$15 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 















Rotary PRESSUREJOINT 








n Joint in combin’ 
son i : 
Tre at tho od en _* ot ss 
whi th - ainage process 


‘bserved: 
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Sinews of strong fabrics and stout 
cable cords... welded together with 
tough, tenacious rubber compounds 
...that’s the patented, laminated 
construction of the Dayton Cog- 
Belt. No other belt compares with 
it for sheer brute strength. No other 
belt can pull and take punishment 
and stand up like the Dayton. 

And yet the Dayton Cog-Belt flows 
over pulleys so quietly and smoothly 
that its tremendous strength would 
not be recognized except for the 
mighty driving force it exerts. Ideal 
transmission this... powerful, 
rugged, dependable; at the same a 
time smooth, silent, shockless and | \  Rereas 
compact. _ riecchpetenttee ao 

It will pay you to get all the facts Pa att i 
about Dayton Cog-Belt Drives. 
Write us for catalogs and data, or 
call your local Dayton distributor. 
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THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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to prompt, on the grounds’ 
Air Conditioning Engineering Service in the 


South! 





Greensboro—in the Guilford Build- 
ing. Mr. A. B.Wason in charge. Tel: 
Greensboro 5325. 


Atlanta—in the 101 Marietta Street 
Building. Mr. J.C. Marlow in charge. 
Tel: Walnut 5108. 


At your service... our engineers in 
these offices. They are especially 
equipped by training and long ex- 
perience to cooperate with southern 
textile mills in the solution of air 
conditioning problems. They are 
men who“talk your language”... 





ATLANTA ° 





who have a thorough knowledge of 
textile mill requirements. 


It would pay you to let one of these 
engineers tell you about our Central 
Textile Evaporative and Cooling 
Systems which have been installed 
by southern mills with gratifying 
results. 


TT 


Recent installations have been made at:— 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N.C., 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., Enka, N.C., and Carter 
Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N.C. 


COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 
CAMDEN :- 


CHICAGO ° 





HYDE PARK, 
GREENSBORO -: 


All these above installations incorporate 
the latest design of high efficiency textile 
evaporative cooler and humidifier... spray 
type, designed to effectively remove ob- 


jectionable grit, soot and fly. 


Sturtevant 


Evepor We Cootivg 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 


AT L@s$ €oOst 









BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK 
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CLARK (ONTROLLER | 
WWAUS YOU? 


" ESPECIALLY IN 
Xe EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


A 


NN 


\ 

\ Clark representatives in 
more than 20 centers 
await your command. a aie 
Phone the nearest office A. C. Automatic 


" Across-the-line 
listed below. Starter for squirrel cage 
motors eliminates the 

separate safety switch 

between the starter 
and the power line _ 





Clark’s response will be in sympathy with 
the conditions that prompt your call. Manu- 
facturers, railroads, utilities, municipalities 
fog ele MMe) del-) mmm bt-(-) 4: Mo) ME-B U-Lot Oo holed ME-To a bb oboe T= be 8 
sd Lo Mos a= Mmoloioiby 0) (-lo Mh ob 0MM 0) ge) (-Lost-fme) MB eelolel-) aot 
ization, rehabilitation or new construction 
will find the Clark force anxious to assist. 
Red tape will not be allowed to interfere. 


* » + 
BALTIMORE e BIRMINGHAM e BOSTON + BUFFALO « CHAT- 
TANOOGA e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND e« DALLAS 
DENVER e DETROIT e LOS ANGELES e MINNEAPOLIS « NEW 
ORLEANS e NEW YORE e PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE « TORONTO 


THE CLARK CONTROLLER COMPANY 


1146 EAST [52nd STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Evener Yarn 
with Less Fly! 


The uniform tension given by the patented Bowen 
Bevel Edge Travelers improves the spinning and 
twisting of all fibres. 


The swirling of the end in passing 
through the traveler produces smooth 
even yarn. 





a 


This in turn reduces the fly waste to 
a minimum in the spinning and twisting 


of Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Asbestos. 





It also reduces the number of split ends 
in the throwing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


Bevel Edge Travelers are the result of 
combined research and experience in 
manufacturing Ring Travelers and are 
backed by the most modern mechanical 


Ma 
& 
é 





equipment. 
It is to your advantage to try these travelers. 
Made in all sizes and weights to meet every ring nig “Maneess, ‘Sdiidill 
traveler requirement. Bevel Edge Travelers 


Write for details and samples of 


The BOWEN TRAVELERS 


Round and Square Point , Bevel Edge . Vertical Steel 
Ne-Bow Vertical . Vertical Offset P Vertical Bronze 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer GREENVILLE, S. i. 


MID-ATLANTIC 
M. Lee Bolton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. NEW ENGLAND 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia | Carl W. Smith, Providence, R. I. 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. SALES REPRESENTATIVES Herbert J. Smith, Providence, R. I. 


“A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE”’ 


SOUTHERN 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 








180 MADISON AVE. 
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An Important 
Contribution 

to the 
Textile Industry 








| @ Little more than a year ago Armour and Company was pleased 
| to announce to the textile industry, a new, laboratory-perfected, 
| pre-tested vegetable oil soap called CERTIFIED FLAKES. 


Now, a year later, we are extremely happy to report that in actual 
mill work—in wool scouring, yarn dyeing, in silk throwing and other 
light duty operations—it has more than lived up to the enthusiastic 
claims we made for it. 


Developed in the laboratory, and subjected to strict laboratory 
control in every step of its manufacture, CERTIFIED FLAKES has 
been enthusiastically endorsed for all operations requiring a light 
fulling soap. Its uniform quality and the uniform results obtained 
with its use have aroused unusual interest and comment. 


If you are not already using this revolutionary new soap, we recom- 
mend that you order a test barrel or bag today. CERTIFIED Stock 
comes in three forms for your convenient use—flakes, bars and 
solid barrel pack. You'll find it the most satisfactory soap ever used 
in your mill operations. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Assure’ maintained front roll speed,” 
therefore uniform twist and better 
spinning and, in weaving, uniform 
beat-up with more picks to the min- 
ute, hour, and day. 


For the uniform speed so important 
in textile operations the 9-Point 
Balanced Construction of Condor 
Whipcord V-Belts give you better 
production . .. fewer “‘seconds.” 
Because belt stretch does not exceed 
1.6% to 1.9%, and internal heat 
caused by rapid flexing is virtually 
eliminated, Condor Whipcord V-Belts 
deliver outstanding performance 





even on the most severe drives. A 
trial will convince you. 


9-Point Balanced Construction 





1. Minimum Inelastic Stretch. 
rey elilel el on a 2. Wide Margin of Strength. 
3. Uniform Flexibility. 
V-Belt Steam Hose 4. Maximum Resistance to Structural Breakdown. 
Transmission Belt Suction Hose 5. Smooth Running. 
en je 6. High Resistance to Side Wear. 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
ae tos en 7. Maximum Traction. 
Water ese Rubber tlned Tanks 8. Correct Lateral Reenforcement. 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 9. Matched Length. 










aaa THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
A OMY of OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Re SRY | 
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IS YOUR BEST PROTECTION 


Although Termites are but tiny insects, their food bill costs the 




















*Tr te is transparent pen ° “31° . ° 

acy gueeun. Siebemeupetel nation millions of dollars every year. Their appetites demand 
the protective value of crude creo- 

pete deh ten nate-4t tp Mian wood . . . and any wooden structure not properly protected 
tages. Transote does not alter the ° . . 

molehee content of weed and ait against Termites is marked for sure attack. 

lumber treated with it can be 

eae Sere See Protection . . . positive and permanent is assured by Reilly 
tng “pg sags ets *Transote .. . a product meeting every exacting demand for a 
and Fungi but is non-toxic to human modern wood preservative. 


beings. It will not leach out under 
exposure to the elements. Its use 


conwes Geemmndht pretation. Wood treated with Transote remains unchanged in appearance, 
workability and moisture content . . . but it is permanently 
immune to Termites and Fungi. Transote can be applied to any 
wooden structure or to prefabricated lumber by any of the 
common methods. 











When Termites attack let Transote be your protection. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ibe\.taa iia tt EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING,SINDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


| penPonAnOs 2513 SO. DAMEN AVE. 500 FIFTH AVENUE ST. LOUIS PARK 
—E CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The tougher they are, the better we like ‘em! 





Meaning, of course, boxing problems for shipping | 


PROBLEMS : : i 


textiles. The results achieved by Gaylord craftsmen have 


War SAP au hein Per oe ee Pe ap ae a pa 






YOUR PPI 


saved thousands of dollars for our clients. Shipping 
costs have been cut...damage in transit has been 


reduced to a minimum...customer goodwill and satis- 





wih GAYLORD 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 


F SHIPPING CONTAINERS materials ... Gaylord construction that withstands inside 


pressure with the famous Gaylord ’’Margin of Safety”... 


faction have been strengthened. e@ Gaylord tested 











and a thorough knowledge of textile shipping needs 


combine to set a new high in better shipment of all 





types of textiles. @ Gaylord textile shipping con- 
tainers are Made-to-Measure to fit your particular need. 


Large or sma!l...corrugated or solid fibre ... every case 








precision made. 




















me 


ROBERT GAYLORD, INC. 


Dept. 102, LOUIS. wennenet 


SALES OFFICES or PLANTS: New York «+ Dalias - New Orieans - Houston 
Atianta - Chicago + San Francisco - Milwaukee «- Columbus 

Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville * Charlotte * Seattle 

bos Long Island City * Fort Worth * Kansas City * New Haven 
Oklahoma City * Los Angeles « Indianapolis * Des Moines 

Cincinnati + Portland - San Antonio « Memphis +- Tampa 
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“T'S not how fast you travel, but how FAR!” is an old saying 
that has found modern expression in the Union Special 
LOCKSTITCH machine. In stitches-per-minute, this machine 
ranks second to none: BUT speed alone tells only half of the 
story. Here is the machine that easily delivers the full 
measure of production that you are entitled to expect. No 
shortening of stitches even at highest speeds ... no skips 
to mar quality .... no delays to cut running time. That's why 
we say “MORE THAN SPEED ALONE!” Try it yourself, and 
see how much farther you can “go” with the Union Special 
LOCKSTITCH. UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO., 
400 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


VISIT 


UNION SPECIAL'S EXHIBIT 
AT KNITTING ARTS SHOW, 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 19-23. 
P.S. BE SURE TO SEE THE 
NEW HOSIERY SEAMER. 
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The Modern way to Extract 


Scouring, Bleaching or Dye Liquors 


The outstanding advantages of this means of extracting liquids from saturated 
fibres, include the following: 


a. An even continuous flow of production into and through Dryer thus permitting 
maintenance of drying temperature with uniform drying results. 


b. Fewer “‘bunches’’ of stock and consequent greater ease of air in Dryer to pene- 
trate, than through stock ‘‘matted’’ by a hydro-extractor 


The natural results of continuous as compared with intermittent actior 
Reduced danger hazard. 

Saving in power. 

Ease in operation. (Ask the men who tend them.) 


Greater production with less labor. One firm states: One man operates the 
machine doing 6,000 pounds per day. Before two men and two hydroes did 
the same amount of work. 


Compare this Extractor with your present system, then write us for further par- 
ticulars and prices. 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


BUILDERS 
Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: Philadelphia Agent: 
Fred H. White, Chariotte, N. C. F. E. Wasson 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 930 Drexel Bidg. 


the Pioneer American Builder of Dryers 
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John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


— 





q Supervision of credits and finance is a 
highly specialized function in which we 


can be of service to you. 


Qa We check credits, assume credit losses, 
and advance in cash, the net amount of 


shipments as made. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


John P. 


370 Fourth Avenue 








Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


New York Life Building Ashland 4-4141 
New York City 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM First National Building Charlotte, N. C. 





April, 1937 
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News Items of Interest to Textile Mi/ls 























THINGS HAVE BEEN HAPPENING 





IN THE PAINT BUSINESS 


TEXTILES CASH 
IN ON PAINT 
PROGRESS 


Many modern mills are taking full ad- 
vantage of these new paint develop- 
ments. They are finding that the wide 
du Pont line of long-service paints for 
every surface offers real savings on upkeep. 

Whether you plan to paint your vil- 
lage, your mill interior, or just the super- 
intendent’s office, there’s a du Pont fin- 
ish that will do the job better and more 
economically. 








Highly trained du Pont maintenance 
engineers are ready to help you analyze 
your own painting problem. With you 
they will go over your mill and recom- 
mend the right Du Pont System of Paint 
Protection that will give you longer 
service at lower cost. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name 
PAINTS | 

| Address. ...... 

| me 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 














Du Pont Research Makes Possible 





New Mill Painting Economies 


Tremendous strides have been taken in paint manufacture during the 


past few years. 


From du Pont laboratories have come sensational developments in 
paint that have set completely new standards of appearance, durability 


and maintenance economy. 


Du Pont research chemists have for- 
mulated new pigments and vehicles 
. . - new paints that look better... 
hide better ... spread farther... re- 
quire fewer coats .. . last far longer 
... and save real money on upkeep. 


Different surfaces demand different 
treatments. And there’s a particular 
Du Pont System of Paint Protection 
to meet the exact requirements of 
your mill and mill village that will 
lower your painting costs. 


On ‘‘paint 
farms’” such as 
this, du Pont 
paints must un- 
dergo the final 
test of service- 
ability before 
you get them. 








Are you spending too much money 
for plant upkeep? You may be, if you 
haven't investigated the Du Pont 
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System of Paint Protection. Send in 
the coupon below for full information 
about how you can get better paint 
protection at lower cost. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. In: 


Finishes Division. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


> } 
| le ase see that I vet complete information rHouktl thre Du Pont 


Svstem of Paint Protection. 


(“ity 
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Special Bearing Box for Feeders 


Bearing for P&D Eveners 





EXTILE 





Indicative of 


the Many Specially Daened “fs 
Textile Ball Bearing Applica- — 


tions that are Available — 








Typical Gear End and Inter- 
mediate Applications for 
Cleft) and Spinning Frame Cylinders 


ILLS FATHERED THESE 





FAENIR 


® e0@ THE BALAN 2a LINE 
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BASIC 
TYPES 
used in 
Textile Units for Top 
Applica- and Bottom 
tions. Calender Rolls 
SINGLE ROW 
RADIAL BEARING 
For Radial and WIDE INNER RING BEARING 
Thrust Loads Quickly and Easily Installed 


BALL BEARING UNIIS 


They are children of the Textile Industry, created 





solely to meet the specific conditions and requirements 
of the textile industry. Born and brought up in 
textile mills, they know the trials and tribulations of 
mill operation. 

These bearings have sweated in weave sheds — but 
they don't sweat oz/ onto finished goods! They have 
worked long hours in picker rooms — but they'll 
always run smoothly. Theirs is a large family. A 
Fafnir Bearing is made for every important shaft on 





every common textile machine. 


We have published a new booklet with over a | 
:, ; ' ; ; Beater Box for Pickers 
hundred illustrations of these bearings in actual textile 
service. It contains much valuable information on 
what Fafnir Ball Bearings will do to reduce your costs 


and improve your product. Write to-day for BookletC. 








The Fafnir ies 
See our exhibit 
Bearing Com- of Special Textile Bearings 
pany, New at the Southern Textile Show Cocuniiiam Miastesons 
Britain, Conn. In Booth 472. Ager Box 












BALL BEARINGS 


Pitman Roll for 
Spinning Frame 
Builder Motion 


MOS T CO Me? 42.1: 22 fe BB EA 
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BIRCH TREE 


Established 
1883 











“Develop and Improve—to Progress’’ Hasorp W. Brace 


BIRCH BROTHERS, INC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


CLIFFORD W. BrrcH 
STANLEY W. BrreH 


Southern 
Representative 


JOHN C. COSBY 


Builders of Greenville, S. C. 


NEW anp IMPROVED 


DYEING ano FINISHING MACHINERY for Woolens, Worsteds, Cottons, 
Rayons, Silks and Pile Fabrics also MILL SEWING MACHINES 


WELL BUILT MACHINES of MODERN DESIGN 


Made to Fit Your Needs 








linproved “Excel” Piece-end 


Sewing Machine. 


Also builders of “Coronation” 
chain stitch; “Supreme” 
Portable and Gray Room 
Sewing Machines’. with 
Merrow Head. 









SOME OF OUR NEWER MACHINE 5 
Improved Heavy Mangles 
Stainless Steel Open Soapers 
Ex panders,—3 ‘Bar Rubber, 
Bristle Type, Slat Type 
Cloth Inspecting Machines 





Vacuum Extractors 
Continuous Crabbing Machines 


Folders;—plain and traverse 





Stainless Steel Dye Jigs 


Rollers:—Rubber, Iron, 
Brass, Wood, Spiral Sew Heavy Duty All Ball Bearing 


Brushing Machines 


Seven Tank Open Width Scouring Machine for Pile Fabrics and other fabrics. 
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New Heavy Duty Ball bearing 


; Scutcher. Shafts of increased size: 
and Perches, with 


thro’ lighting pane! 


heavier spirals: gears, cut fibre 
und iron; pulleys and gears keyed; 
ee” ne sg lbpouekete “alla 
Piece Dye Kettles brackets dowelled. 














Ad justable Spiral 
Opening Rollers 























(‘loth Opening and Folding Machine 
fitted with adjustable slot vacuum 
box and seal. All drives by cut 


Color Strainers— 
Vacuum Type 





Batching Machines gears or roller chain. Drive bys 





built-in Motor. when desired. 
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COTTON 
and CHAMPION COTTON CONTENT PAPER 
Are The Products of the South 


* = * £ 





Champion ''Cotton Content" is a high class white paper | 
tor all business purooses—printing and writing—produced 
by a blend of selected fibres—cotton and wood—and 
made available for the growing needs of the South. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company make a variety 
: of high grade papers, including Book Paper, Sulphite Bond, 
| Envelope Paper, and Writing Paper—all made from select- 
ed fibres and are Champion Fibres in the true sense. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company make a com- 
plete line of Board Specialties. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company make a high 
grade Sulphite Textile Wrapper. 


xs *&* & & 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company also manutac- 
ture Caustic Soda in Solid, Flake and Liquid forms, Sodium | 
Hypochlorite, Sodium Resinate, Tanning Extract and | 
Turpentine. 


| The | 
CHAMPION PAPER AND 
FIBRE COMPANY 


(CANTON DIVISION) 


CANTON, N. © 


The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Publishers of “COTTON,” 


are users of Champion ‘Cotton Content" paper. 
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FIBRO 


and 


CROWN SPUN RAYON 


IMPORTANT NEW SELLING FACTORS... 





Prominent in the world of fabrics today is CROWN SPUN RAYON 
created from Fibro staple. In two short years the development 
of Fibro has resulted in a strong new demand...has directed 
the buying habits of thousands of customers into completely 


new channels. 





In the coming year, the increased production of Fibro, and Cee ~ 
© O55 e 
the development of many new CROWN SPUN RAYON FABRICS = | : 


will make significant strides ahead in the rayon industry. 


PLANTS 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania Roanoke, Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia Nitro, West Virginia 


SALES OFFICES 


New York City Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CROWT RAYON 


VESCOSE « CUT SAt0UN SATs © ACETATE 

















The VISCOSE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














Copr 1937—The Viscose Conipany 
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A NEW ADDITION TO A FAMOUS LINE 
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When the builders of the world's finest 
dyeing machines announce a new addi- 
tion to their famous line, it can be safely 
assumed that it is the most advanced ma- 
chine of the kind available. The new 
Smith-Drum Piece Goods Dyeing Machine 
is designed to provide longer life with 
lower maintenance and operating costs. 
It will reduce dyeing time . . . improve 
quality and uniformity of results . . . elim- 
inate danger of damage to materials . . . 
lower production costs. And behind it 
stands the experience of 50 years’ leader- 
ship in building dyeing machines for the 
textile industry. Be sure to see this new 
machine at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion in Greenville, April 5th to |Oth.. . 
and at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, April 19th to 23rd. 


SMITH-DRUM and COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ SMITH-OBUM 
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Such Leadership has to be earned! 


pi 


Health Premium Iucome . 











@ Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company now ranks 
first in Accident and Health premium income in the area indi- 
cated because of the widespread acceptance of its scientific 
group welfare plans by Southern industries. 








@ Leading among patrons of the Provident are the great tex- 
tile establishments of the South. 


@ 't your plant does not now enjoy the many bene- 
tits that result from the adoption of such group wel- 
fare plans, we invite you to let us make a thorough 
analysis of your welfare problems. Or, first you might 
Such a Welfare Plan can cover, like to have us send you a resume of typical group 
without cost to Employer, extra welfare plans and a description of just how they op- 
expenses caused Employees by ; 
erate. There is no obligation, of course. 











@ Death in family 


@ Loss of time due to accident 
or sickness 


@ Hospitalization or operation 
when necessary and aids de- 
pendents upon death of em- 


ere LIFE AND ACCIDENT 














Provident plans 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


for provident people 
Since 1887 
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Visit Republic’s 

Hooth No. 473 

Southern Textile 
Exposition 
April 5-10 











REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 





¥ eplacing the old type tanks used in skein dyeing, these new 
saanks were fabricated from solid, stainless ENDURO plate, elec- 
Licensed under Chemical Foun- trically welded throughout. In this way, full advantage of all 
ENDURO’s benefits was obtained. The inner surfaces will remain 
unaffected by dyestuffs...the material will be protected against 
a spotting and discoloration . . . cleaning will forever be an 

Rep blic Siee! effortless task . . . the tanks will withstand severe usage in- 
f- — definitely. But even where existing tanks are just re-lined with 
_Cerpotalon this perfected metal, the advantages . . . the savings . . . are 
GENERAL OFFICES...CLEVELAND, OHIO decidedly worth while. Let us send you all the facts on stain- 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION . MASSILLON, O. less ENDURO. Write to Department C. 
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REENVILLE, S. C., will again be the Mecca of textile 
interests, during the Twelfth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, to be held at Textile Hall in that city during the 
week of April 5 to 10 inclusive. A record-breaking at- 
tendance of exhibitors and mill men is assured. 
Reflecting the distinct improvement prevalent in the 
textile industry, this year's Show will eclipse all of its 
predecessors in size, extent and interest. At this writing, 
the management reports that the entire facilities of the 
exposition buildings will be required. Practically all avail- 
able exhibit space has been sold, with a number of pros- 
pective but delinquent exhibitors omitted. All of the 
balcony space in the main building has been taken, and 
passageways from the Hall 
proper into the steel annex 
have been transformed into 
exhibit space to take care of 
the increased demand. 
Thus, the textile industry 
of the South—as well as 
those visitors from other 
parts of the United States 
and from foreign countries 
who will attend—may be as- 
sured of an exhibition well 
worthy of attendance. Prac- Mr. Sirrine 
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tor the industry will be included in the panorama of 
booths. 

That the industry recognizes the necessity of attend. 
ance at this bi-ennial event, called more popularly the 
Textile Show, has been sufficiently demonstrated by the 
progressively increasing numbers of textile men at each 
of the preceding expositions. This year, with improved 
conditions emphasizing the absolute necessity for im 
provement in process, method and equipment, and for 
adequate maintenance of plant and equipment, the op- 
portunity is provided to the individual! mill man and the 
industry as a whole to study and discuss the latest avail- 
able improvements in practically every line affecting 
plant operation and textile 
production. 

The Textile Show long 
ago established itself as an 
essential institution in the in- 
dustry, an integral part of its 
progressive development, a 
bi-ennial milestone of its im- 
provement and advance. 

That this year's show wi 
pe a success is almost taken 
tor granted, but that has not 





Miss Green Mr. McPherson C@usead The exposition man- 


tically everything in the cat- W. G. Sirrine is president and treasurer; Miss Bertha M. agement—headed by W. G. 


egory of machinery, equip- Green is secretary; and John A. McPherson vice-presi- 


Sirrine, oresident, Miss Ber- 
Photos Mr. Sirrine and Miss tha M. Green secretary 
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A Brief Chronology of the First Eleven Greenville Shows 


BRIEF record of the Southern Textile Exposition may be of 
interest as information to the younger attendants and as rem- 
iniscence for some of the old-timers. 

The First Exposition, November 2 (Tuesday) to November 6, 
1915, inclusive, in the P. & N. warehouse buildings across the street 
from the present Textile Hall, Mack Sherard was president of STA. 
Bob Howe (now with Southeastern Cottons) was chairman of the 
secutive committee of the Show. Congressman (now Senator) J. 
J. Byrnes, of South Carolina, addressed the Association, vigorously 
condemning a national child labor law, and defending the sanctity 
of states’ rights and of the Constitution of the United States! 


The Second Exposition, December 10 to 15, 1917. The war 
and bad weather had prevented the final completion of Textile Hall, 
but it was used. Snow and blizzards during the week held down 
attendance, prevented golf. The late Marion Davis of Newberry 
was president of STA. 

The Third Exposition, May 5 to 10, 1919. Recognition of re- 
turning war heroes featured the program. No snow this time. Ar- 
thur Dixon was president of STA; F. M. Burnett manager of the 
exposition, which filled the entire space in the Hall. 


The Fourth Exposition, October 18 to 23, 1920. Back to the 
Fall again; perfect weather. S. R. O. signs at Greenville hotels. 
Harry Boyd was president of STA; William G. Sirrine had become 
president of STA, with F. M. Burnett as manager. C. C. Nieh, a 
visiting Chinese mill man, spoke at the Rotary Club. Dance every 
night at Cleveland Hall, concerts every day at Textile Hall, by Jan 
Garber’s orchestra. 


The Fifth Exposition, October 19 to 25, 1922. This Show started 
on Wednesday, with Sunday, the 22nd, as a day of rest. The 
practice has not been repeated. The weather was good. John Clark 
was president of STA. Harold Van Zandt won low gross, and 
Ralph McCausland low net, in a handicap golf tournament. Chester 


Campbell, manager of the Boston Textile Show, was a visitor. 

The Sixth Exposition, October 20 to 25, 1924. The permanent 
steel annex had been erected and was used for the first time at this 
show, to provide for increased exhibits. Marshall Dilling was pres- 
ident of STA; Earle Mauldin joined W. G. Sirrine in management 
of exposition. 

The Seventh Exposition, November 1 to 6, 1926. Good weather 
again. Will Gibson president of STA; Bertha M. Green joined the 
exposition management. <A. H. Cottingham of Victor-Monaghan, told 
the STA about his new installation of long draft spinning . 

The Eighth Exposition, October 15 to 20, 1928. Good times. 
The temporary annex in front of the steel annex erected for this 
show. Carl Harris president of STA. High speed warp preparation 
and one-process picking were the highlights of the exhibits. 

The Ninth Exposition, October 20 to 25, 1930. Record-break- 
ing number of exhibitots, in face of depression. J. O. Corn of Co- 
lumbia, president of STA. Rayon continued its increasing impres- 
sion among the exhibits. 

The Tenth Exposition, October 17 to 22, 1932. A good exhibit, 
though the depression was getting worse. Frank K. Petrea was 
president of STA. Dick Arrington spoke on Sanforizing; Jim Trus- 
low on long draft roving. 

The Eleventh Exposition, April 8 to 18, 1935. Originally sched- 
uled for October, 1934, the show was postponed on account of the 
general textile strike situation in September. Everyone approved the 
change to the Spring. Also, the management limited the attendance 
of the general public and children to Saturday, the final day, leav- 
ing the remainder of the week for those with definite interest. Cul- 
ver Batson was president of STA. Textile school deans met during 
week; also Lowell Textile alumni, and U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research, Donald Harvey flew to show in chartered tri-motored 
plane with a group of 12 of his operating executives from Lindale 
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end John McPherson, vice-president—to relax in any 
way their efforts to maintain and improve the high stand- 
ard of service and efficiency characterizing the operation 
of previous shows. As usual, tickets have been distrib- 
uted to all of the textile plants in the South, with a num- 
ber going to interested parties in New England. The in- 
side of the steel annex has been given a dress of alumi- 
num paint, and other parts of the building have been re- 
paired and freshened. A new roof has been put on, and 
the heating equipment has been completely overhauled 
and rebuilt. 

The Exposition had been held in the fall up until 
the Eleventh Show, which was transferred to the Spring 
of 1935 on account of strike conditions in the Fall of 1934. 
There was unanimous approval of the change, which, 
made under an emergency, will doubtless be made per- 
manently effective. Better weather, better business con- 
ditions, better psychology in the industry in the Spring 
contribute to the proof of the management's wisdom in 
continuing the Show in April. 

The housing committee of the Exposition management 
will as usual function efficiently in arranging accommoda- 
tions for visitors. A unique feature of the Textile Show 
is that, with Greenville’s hotels over-taxed, the leading 
citizens of the city have made available rooms in their 
homes, and with this co-operation and the efficient work 
of the housing committee, everyone is comfortably and 
satisfactorily provided for. The custom started a num- 
ber of years ago, and many perennial visitors request 
assignment to the same homes from one Show to the 
next, in preference to hotel 
accommodations. 

Important as the Show 
itself is, in its presentation of 
its exhibits, it provides an 
additional benefit in serving 
as the nucleus of a number 
of meetings and other activ- 
ities which will augment the 
attendance and provide ad- 
ditional value for specialized 
groups. 

The Southern Textile As- 


throughout the week. 
W. J. Rooke, president; 


tion representative. 


Come to See Us: Booth No. 408 
XHIBITORS and visitors at the Twelfth Southern 


Textile Exposition are cordially invited to visit 
COTTON'S both, No. 408, in the steel annex at 
the front entrance to the annex from the main 
building. Representatives of the business, editorial 
and subscription departments will be on hand 
These will include: 


Robert W. Philip, editor; Richard 
P. Smith, business manager; Arthur C. Shaw, 
John ©. Cook and W. A. McGee, sales representatives; John 
C. Fonville, editorial department: and N. J. Phelan, circula- 


sociation, which originally sponsored the idea of a textile 
show in the South, will hold a meeting of its members— 
comprising the superintendents and overseers of the 
southern mills—on Friday, April 9. In conjunction with 
the meeting, a luncheon with some prominent speakers 
will be held. 

The Greenville Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in conjunction with the textile di- 
vision of that organization, will, as usual, hold a special 
textile meeting at the Poinsett Hotel on Wednesday, 
April 7. 

M. D. C. Crawford, research specialist of the Fair- 
child Publications, and editor of ‘Women's Wear," has 
consented to set up, in the mezanine room on the balcony 
floor of the main exhibit building, an interesting display 
of ancient and modern textile fabrics. 

As was the case at the 1935 show, there will be a 
meeting of alumni of the Lowell Textile Institute, at Dave 
Stansell's Eating Place on Buncombe Road, Greenville, 
on Wednesday, April 7, at 6:30 P. M. All former stu- 
dents of both the day and night schools at Lowell are in- 
vited to attend, and are requested to register with Har- 
old P. Goller, in Booth No. 306 on the balcony of the 
main exhibit building, upon arrival in Greenville. C. H. 
Eames, Lowell's president, will speak at the dinner. 

The broad scope and world-wide influence achieved 
by the Greenville Textile Show is indicated in the an- 
nouncement that a party of 25 German industrialists will 
spend two days—Wednesday and Thursday—at the Ex- 
position. The trip is being arranged by the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Co., 
and the party will arrive in 
New York on the Bremen on 
March 31. The party will 
spend |8 days in America, 
and will study different 
phases of the textile indus- 
tries of this country. The 
tour will be under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Ernest Grabner, 
industrial chemist and direc- 
tor of a prominent German 
textile school. 


E. A. Robison, 





























HETHER you are officially listed as 
purchasing agent, or whether as 
financial or operating executive you per- 
form the duties of buying for your plant, this 
penetrating analysis of your responsibilities 
in this connection will prove helpful and en- 
lightening to you. The Men Who Buy are, 
after all, salesmen just as much as the men 
who call on them, for it is their job to sell 
the company's money to the best advan- 
tage in terms of the most value in the equip- 
ment, supplies and services used by the mill. 
Further comment on this subject—from 
both sides—is cordially invited 


Systematic Buying 


UYING is one of the jobs around a textile mill 
that is not easy to systematize. The reason 


is obvious enough. The several textile fibers 
and the machines, dyestuffs, chemicals, etc., that are 


used in processing them can be pretty troublesome 
and baffling at times, but the problems they present 
can usually be solved once and for all time. The 
buyer-seller relationship, on the other hand, is a 
human one and constantly changing. Salesmen and 
purchasing do not offer many static problems. 

For example, it would certainly appear offhand 
that a buyer could not go far wrong in adopting the 
system of always placing business with the low bid- 
der when the product is all 
right. But practically this is 
not so easy. Suppose you are 4 
the buyer and ae certain 2) 
salesman has called on you f 
faithfully for a number of 
vears without ever making 
himself obnoxious, and final- 


ly has successfully demon- — 

strated and begun selling se 

you a product that will save Ks zy 

your company several thou- Ores \ 
sand dollars a year. If a “4 


new salesman comes along 
now that the pioneering has 
been done and offers a sim- 
ilar product at a _ slightly 
lower price, enough to cut 
your expense still further around a hundred dollars 
a year, are you going to give him the other fellow’s 
hard-earned business? Probably not, but this is the 
sort of test systems are faced with. Now suppose 
the new price is not slightly but very considerably 
under the old. Are you going to ask the first com- 
pany to meet the second company’s price? And if 
you_do, what if they can’t? Clearly the answer to 
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Are You 3 BUYER? By L. M. Jackson 


such questions is quite outside of technical know!l- 
edge. Here the right 
problems. 


and the wrong are ethical! 


The Matter of Entertainment’ 


Another example chosen somewhat at random is 
entertainment. Nearly every professional buver has 
to decide whom if anyone he is going to accept en- 
tertainment from and what the limits of this “enter- 
tainment” are going to be. It is part of his job. 
The most logical system here would undoubtedly ap- 
pear to be the declining of all entertainment. thus t: 
encur no obligations. But take a look at the practica! 
result. All entertainment means every cigarette or 
cigar; it means that when the buyer attends conven- 
tions he must turn down any drink or treat a sales- 
man offers; it means every Christmas present must 
be returned; and it virtually means that the buyer 
cannot have as a personal friend a salesman calling 
on him, since personal friendship almost inevitably 
entails giving and receiving entertainment of some 
sort. And yet if you try to devise a system that will 
accommodate exceptions, you find yourself accept- 
ing soft drinks but refusing football tickets, or ac- 
cepting things from Brown that refuse from 
Jones, and you need a ledger handy to keep it all 
straight. 


vou 


Samples 


Obviously, no system can take care of all your 
purchasing agent’s troubles and run his job for him 
smoothly and mechanically with a ready-made ans- 
wer for every question. But, nevertheless, a good 
deal of the job does respond 
to systematic handling read- 
ily enough and with gratify 
ing results. 

Usually, the tangible be- 
ginning of a deal between 
salesman and buyer is a sam- 
ple. Millions of dollars are 
spent on samples every year 
by companies that sell sup- 
plies to the textile mills. 
Some of these samples lead 
to business and some of them 
are wasted. A salesman Is 
often to blame 
samples if he has the delu- 
sion that he gains some sort 
of advantage, no matter how 
small, every time he sends them out, and buyers 
sometimes are guilty of asking for samples and then 
letting them lie unopened or gathering dust on desk 
tops and window-sills, though they may be of con- 
siderable potential value. 

There is much that a sample, even though honest, 
does not tell—for one thing, it leaves unanswered the 
all-important question as to how the quality and unl- 
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formity of the product it represents are going to run 
month in and month out, or year in and year out. The 
chief value of samples lies in their offering a con- 
venient and inexpensive way to eliminate certain 
products from further consideration. They often 
preclude the trial orders you would have to place to 
keep abreast of your competitors. In fact, it can 
safely be said that a receptive attitude toward sam- 
ples coupled with accurate testing is about as sure 
an indication of sound purchasing as one need look 
for. 

Moreover, this is a phase of buying that can be 
improved a great deal by a little planning. 

Suppose a salesman has submitted a sample of a 
certain product and you have tested it and found 
that it falls short of the standard that you require. 
What is going to be your policy toward this product 
in the future? Usually, of course, the salesman is 
back pretty soon asking for another trial. Are you 
going to condemn this product forever on the basis 
of one test? Common sense says no. Most American 
manufacturers are continually improving their prod- 
ucts, and this holds just as true for yarns and dye- 
tubs as it does for automobiles and electric refrigera- 
tors. But common sense also suggests that the odds 
are strongly against any radical improvement in man- 
ufacturing in a few months time. Why don’t you, Mr. 
Buyer, keep a dated record of all the samples you 
test, and establish what you consider reasonable time 
limits between repeat tests? It sounds elemental, yet 
the number of mills and plants that keep any record 
whatever of tests is incredibly small. The others relv 
entirely on the memories of their buyers, and the re- 
sult is that salesmen not infrequently find their sam- 
ples totally forgotten after a short while, even though 
approved, or worse still, confused with somebody 
else’s samples. Another result is that a new buyer 
has to start just about from scratch—time has 
brought added efficiency and smoothness to every 
job on the place except the one he has inherited. 

Naturally, all products that are approved are not 
going to be bought. And you cannot do your approv- 
ing once and for all time, just as you cannot do your 
condemning that way. Time limits are needed for re- 
peat tests here just as in the case of unsatisfactorv 
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products. 

The value of an approved buying list is a point 
that should not require any laboring. This is insur- 
ance—insurance against the time when you may have 
to find a new source of supply quickly. It protects 
you against paying through the nose in a number of 
ways that most mill men are thoroughly familiar 
with. 


Testing 


Usually the buyer in the textile mill does not do 
any testing or supervise it. It would undoubtedly be 
a good thing if this were possible as is the case when 
buying is delegated to an overseer, but in any event, 
the buyer should certainly get a written report with 
as much information in it at the tester can furnish. 
In the smaller mills which cannot afford a labora- 
tory worker, testing necessarily falls to the lot of 
men who have other work to do. Sometimes these 
mills do very little testing, and sometimes they sup- 
plement their own efforts with assistance from pro- 
fessional testing companies and textile schools. 

The testing companies can of course be relied 
upon for highly accurate and unbiased reports, but 
no one uses them for the sort of routine testing we 
are concerned with here on account of the expense, 
though it might be argued that some mills in the past 
could have paid for a good many of the said accurate 
and unbiased reports with the money they spent for 
water, various inert ingredients and settlements of 
claims and still have had a tidy sum left over. 

Granting that it would cost one of these small 
mills more than it could afford to fit out a complete 
laboratory, that no expert or even anyone with tex- 
tile school training is available for the work, and that 
whoever got the job would have to sandwich it in 
when other duties permitted—it is still possible to 
accomplish a good deal. 

A dyer can test new dyestuffs by a beaker dyeing, 
and make a record of the money-value represented 
in comparison with what he is using, the rate of dye 
exhaustion, fastness to stripping, washing, light or 
to any special agency that may be involved; he can 
test strippers by titration; and he can be taught how 
to test sulphonated oils—the trade journals gladly 
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give information of this sort. 

Where yarns or threads 
are bought, it takes very lit- 
tle in the way of equipment 
to examine for knots and 
slubs, to make moisture and 
strength tests, and to size 
for count. Nothing is easier 
than making fastness tests 
on dyed yarns or piece-goods, 
yet mills and factories are 
constantly running into grief 
because they take too much 
for granted. 
posed to be buying vats or 
developed colors or sulphurs, 
there are reliable tests to 
show whether you are getting them. A new and 
cheaper source of supply may have a few deft sub- 
stitutions at the bottom of it. To be sure, you can 
often get a settlement after you have run into 
trouble, but this is obviously a very poor way to do 
business; the damage resulting from bad merchan- 
dise is quite incalculable and no one ever knows just 
how much a settlement should amount to. 

Furthermore, even if you have implicit faith in 
the firm you have placed your business with and feel 
secure from any sort of sharp practice, there is sti! 
the possibility of your being the victim of a perfect- 
ly innocent mistake or blunder, the practical result 
being precisely the same as if you had been bam- 
boozled. In fact, the blunder alibi is the one you are 
going to have dished up to you anyhow, and the se- 
quel to your doubts about it will probably be your 
customer’s doubts about you. He may wonder if you 
were not trying to cut a few corners on him, and 
even if he is charitable he can scarcely credit you 
with being a very smart or alert manufacturer. 


The Buyer 


Capable and efficient testing always leads to as- 
sured buying. The absence of it is pretty sure to 
lead ultimately, as a reaction against painful trial- 
and-error methods, to a conservatism that is not 
sound at all, but based on sheer timidity and funk. 
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The truth is that most timid 
buying is inclined to mas- 
querade itself under the 
name “conservative”’. 

The purchasing of textile 
supplies would undoubtedly 
be much more skillful than 
it is if it were always re- 
garded as a job. This sounds 
like a bromide but it needs 
to be said and emphasized. 
We all admit that any job 
should have standards and 
criteria, and most of us will 
admit that buying is a job, 
but how many mill men real- 
ly apply definite standards 
and criteria to mill buying? For example, around 
the textile mills you often see a salesman who has 
plainly overstayed his time, with the buyer making 
futile efforts to get rid of him. Do you regard the 
buyer as a man who is badly botching a job? It is 
unlikely. The chances are you feel sorry for him in 
a slightly amused way. But the unvarnished fact is 
that he has run up against a problem in his daily 
work that he cannot cope with, and he is no more 
deserving of sympathy than is a machine-fixer with 
a cam he is unable to adjust, or a foreman with some 
perplexing problem of personnel on his hands. 

Is it good buying technique to show a salesman 
his competitors’ invoices or quotations? To make 
promises about future business? To indulge in pro- 
longed small-talk with one salesman when another 
is waiting to see you? These sound like rhetorical] 
questions, but a good many buyers either approve of 
practices of this sort or use them without thinking 
about them critically at all, and it will help anyone 
to think of them frequently. 

It is unfortunate for all concerned that the ef- 
fects of bad purchasing are usually insidious. Buy- 
ers and salesmen are alike human and prone to grow 
lazy and bored at times, but where the sins of the 
former are slow to find them out, the sins of the lat- 
ter bay so loudly that not only the sales-managers 
but even the neighbors can hear them. 


THE 
RIGHT BAIT 








National Oil Reorganizes 
Industrial Sales Dept. 


National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, N. J., has had a reorganization 
of the industrial sales department. Of- 
ficers re-elected are Charles P. Gulick, 
president; John H. Barton and Pere 
S. Brown, vice-presidents; and Ralph 
Wechsler, treasurer. G. Daniel Davis, 
former secretary, was elected vice 
president in charge of industrial sales. 
Albert A. Vetter, formerly assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Davis as secretary. In the 
textile department, Mr. Printon is 
manager; in the textile specialties di- 
vision, C. J. Kenlan is assistant man- 
ager; in the textile rayon division, E. 
A. Robinson is assistant manager. 
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Sherwin-Williams Moves 
Charlotte Office 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
makers of high grade paints, has moved 
its Charlotte, N. C., offices and ware- 
houses from 212 West First St., to 222 
West First St. Emmett H. Steger is 
the Charlotte manager. 


-- 
New Supply Company 


Dixie Textile Supply Company is the 
name of a new manufacturers’ agency 
at Greensboro, N. C., representing 
Wayne Manufacturing Company, M. J. 
McHale, Inec., Lowell Shuttles, and 
several other manufacturers of throw- 
ing, spinning and weaving mill sup- 
plies. 


Approval Seal to 
Dundee Towels 

The Textile Approval Seal of the 
American Institute of Laundering has 
been awarded to Dundee towels. This 
announcement has been made by John 
Marshall of the Institute as a further 
step in the laundry industry’s plan to 
point out a full list of approved prod- 
ucts in the linen and domestics field. 

— 

Sedgwick Sales Engineer 

Fiske Brothers Refining Company. 
24 State St., New York City. have ap 
pointed H. T. Sedgwick, 1201 East 
Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C., as district 
sales engineer for their line of Lubri- 
plate lubricants in North South 
Carolina. 


and 
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HE 41st annual convention of the American Cot- 


| ton Manufacturers Association will be held in 

Washington, D. C., at the Mayflower Hotel, on 
Thursday and Friday, May 13 and 14. The regular 
pre-convention meeting of the board of government 
will be held at a 1:00 o’clock luncheon on Wednesday, 
May 12, at the same hotel. 

Donald Comer, president of Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is president of the Association, and 
will preside at the meeting of the convention. _Mr. 
Comer reaches New York from a _ round-the-world 
trip following the visit of the American Textile Mis- 
sion to Japan, on April 1. 

The key-note of the convention will be in keep- 
ing with the policy and platform of the Association 
for the current year: “Improving the Cotton-Textile 
Industry”. This means that the addresses and re- 
ports will center on the subjects of closer co-opera- 
tion between the cotton farmers and the cotton man- 
ufacturers; an adequate tariff on jute; the selling of 
cotton on a net weight basis; 
protection of cotton textile man- 
ufactures from foreign competi- 
tion; legislation, industrial re- 
lations and a discussion of the 
various reports to be made by 
the standing committees. 

The sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held in the Ball 
Room of the hotel. The first ses- 
sion will open at 10:00 A. M., on 
Thursday, May 13, and will ad- 
journ at 1:00 P. M., until 3:00 
P. M., at which time the conven- 
tion will reconvene. 

The annual banquet will be held on the evening 
of May 13, at 8:00 o’clock. 

On Friday, May 14, at 10:00 A. M., the regular 
business session of the convention will be held, at 
which various reports will be read and new officers 
elected. 

While there may be changes in the program be- 
fore it is finally decided upon, the indications are 
at this writing that at the morning session on May 
13, W. M. McLaurine, the secretary, will make his 
report, which will be followed by an address by 
President Comer. Hon. E. A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Federation, Chicago, Ill., and 
Hon. John H. Bankhead, Senator from Alabama, are 
also expected to address the convention at this ses- 
sion. 

At the afternoon session on Thursday, May 13, 
which will begin at 3:00 P. M., Cason J. Callaway, 
chairman of the board, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., will speak to the convention on the recently con- 





Left to right, W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary, and Donald Comer, 
president, A.C.M.A. . . . ural interest which the public 


cluded American Textile Mission to Japan, of which 
he was a member. His remarks will be followed by 
an address on industrial research by an outstanding 
scientist; and Hon. Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
committee on agriculture, U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives, will make the concluding address. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of The Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, Inc., who headed as chairman 
the recent textile mission to Japan, will be among the 
featured speakers on the program. 

At the banquet on Thursday evening, President 
Comer will act as toastmaster, and Hon. Harry L. 
Hopkins, administrator of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, will be the guest speaker. For 
this banquet, a special and appropriate program of 
music and entertainment is being prepared. At the 
conclusion of the formal banquet, there will be danc- 
ing for those who desire. 

On Friday, May 14, in addition to the reading of 
the reports and election of officers, there will be an 
address by Cyrus S. Ching, direc- 
tor of industrial and public re- 
lations, U. S. Rubber Products 
Co., which operates cotton mills 
in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Tennessee. 

In addition to the serious ad- 
dresses and formal business of 
the convention, ample plans have 
been made for recreation and 
entertainment. At least two re- 
ceptions are being planned for 
the ladies. These, plus the nat- 


has in Washington and its en- 
virons, will adequately take care of the visitors. Golf 
and Congress will furnish the men all of the side- 
line diversions they may need. 

With Washington representing the hub of na- 
tional thought and action, it is hoped that national 
attention of the public mind can be focused upon 
this industry meeting there in such a way that it 
will not be the prey of politicians and tax gatherers 
and social reformers. As one association official 
said: “To use President Roosevelt’s expression, we 
are carrying the patient into the national hospital 
for the staff to see it now after it has treated it 
for three years by a correspondence course. It is 
the hope of the association that the public, which 
watches Washington, will see this gigantic industry, 
this valuable social and economic factor in national 
life, in its invalided condition, and change its at- 
titude toward it and plead for its life and offer it 
an opportunity to recover without so many operations 
or treatments by internes without skill.” 
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A Method of Checking Picker Laps 


By Briggs Young 


ulated lists of causes and cures for bad picker 

laps. Practically every good card room overseer 
has some method of obtaining good laps from his 
pickers. The question that occurs to me is, “When 
is a picker lap good?” Is it right to say that this 
lap looks good or that we have a 1.0-ounce total vari- 
ation in this lap? Possibly we unroll it before a 
window and comment that there are not many thin 
places in this one or that there are thin selvages on 
another. Some men even go so far as to measure off 
several yards and weigh them in more or less accur- 
ate balances. This is all well and good, but today 
with one-process pickers, and one-process roving, and 
all the other machines (and doublings) eliminated, 
it becomes necessary for pickers to be at their best. 
Also it is essential that the persons responsible know 
the pickers are at their best and have some method 
of proving it. In addition, it is convenient to be abie 
to compare last month’s 14.00-ounce per yard lap with 
this month’s 12.00-ounce lap and not have to make 
mental computations to determine which is the bet- 
ter. When that picker expert has overhauled your 
pickers, can you determine what, if any, improvement 
has been made in the work delivered? The writer 
has used the following method with excellent results 
and is passing it on to you. 

To weigh one yard lengths of lap a very accurate 
balance is necessary. One that will handle up to 16 
ounces by .0l-ounce graduations is best. Likewise, 
a “frame’’ for measuring yards must be provided. 
Some of those extra slats from an old feed lattice, 
slats 1 inch x 40 inches, will make a frame which, 
with proper care, will last for a long time. It takes 
but a few minutes to mortise out the joints and as- 
semble the frame with copper rivets and burrs. This 
gives a better job than mailing and leaves fewer 
places to catch and tear the lap when measuring and 
cutting. See Fig. 1 for details. Fig. 2 is a special 
frame which will be explained later in this article. 
The other tools to complete the job are:— A good 
pair of shears, a sharp knife and an ice pick—or 
similar pointed instrument. 

To cut and weigh a lap select a clean, smooth 
length of floor where, if possible, half the length of 
a lap can be unrolled and cut undisturbed at one 
time. A wide back alley where there is no traffic 
will be excellent for this purpose. 

Unroll the lap in a straight, smooth line without 
stretching, being careful to parallel one side with a 
string, a crack in the floor, or some other straight 
line. Unroll lap as far as possible the first time be- 
cause starting and stopping causes the lap to stretch 
in places. 

Take the frame in hand, hold over the lap about 


i MANY textile publications, one sees neatly tab- 


6 inches from end of lap, place the frame gently on 
cotton, being sure the frame is parallel to sides of 
the lap sheet. Now, press frame down so as to com- 
press cotton and mark along right and left hand 
edges of frame with sharp knife. Without moving the 
frame, drive the ice pick through center of lap on 
into floor as close up against frame as possible. 
Leaving pick driven into floor, lift frame and again 
place on lap—this time on the other side of the pick, 
which will hold the exact point at which the lap was 
cut. Continue to mark the lap with knife, then move 
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Frames for Meacur:ng Laps 


pick followed by frame until all of lap is cut into 
pieces exactly 36 inches long. Usually the knife will 
not cut completely through lap, so a sharp pair of 
shears will make a neat job of finishing the cutting. 
Fold each yard into a package suitable for weighing 

The one yard pieces are now taken up in order, 
beginning with the first yard unrolled, and weighed. 
Each weight is recorded on a sheet of paper and al! 
weights should be to an accuracy of .01 ounces per 
yard. 

So far we have been interested in only two things; 
to measure and cut exactly one yard pieces of lap 
and to weigh these as accurately as possible. The 
third step now is to place these weights in some form 
where we can make the most use of them. As one 
can readily see, it is difficult to get much out of a 
column of figures 45 to 55 items in length. The best 
way to visualize these figures is to plot them on a 
suitable graph where all figures can be seen at once 
and in their proper relation to each other. Ordinary 
note book size 8 x 10%-inch sheets of graph paper 
which are punched for binders is suitable for this 
purpose. This permits a permanent record of all 
tests to be kept. The points are plotted in on a scale 
of 1 inch equals 1 ounce vertically, and about 4 or 5 
yards to the inch horizontally across the paper. The 
points are then connected by straight lines to show 
the amount of variation from yard to yard. 

Inspection of the sketches on pages 96 and 97 will 
easily show the method of constructing the graphs. 

After inspection of the column of weights, the top 
figure, usually light, and the last one or two yards, 
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This is, graphically, an example of a good lap considering variation from yard to yard. 


It is, however, exces- 


sively heavy in the center and light on one selvage as the chart shows 


usually heavy, may be dropped. The remainder of 
the yards is averaged and this average of the yards 
is plotted as a straight line across the curve already 
plotted. To determine the allowable variation of this 
curved line so that it will be proportional to the 
weight of the average yard, take 2% per cent of the 
weight of the average yard. Plot two lines parallel 
to the average line and 2% per cent (in ounces) 
above and below the average line. These lines are 
shown in all illustrations as “D”. The points which 
fall outside these tolerance lines are considered “lost 


Table of Recorded Weights for Selvages 
and Center of Lap 


SELVAGE BODY SELVAGE TOTAL 

3.75 3.65 4.00 11.45 YO 4s 
4.70 4.30 4.45 13.50 o 
4.60 4.30 4.50 13.50 < 
4.65 4.25 4.40 13.85 6“ 
4.70 4.40 4.50 13.60 ms 
4.45 4.05 4.45 13.00 Ze 
4.30 3.90 4.25 12.45 

4.80 4.30 4.35 13.45 50 
4.80 4.30 4.60 18.80 vn 
4.75 4.45 4.60 13.80 O 4s 
4.65 4.25 4.75 13.35 Zz 
4.25 4.30 4.40 13.00 3 
4.40 4.10 4.45 18.00 40 
4.75 4.50 4.45 13.70 

4.55 4.70 4.65 13.85 

4.50 4.40 4.65 13.60 

4.50 4.35 4.40 13.25 Y 66 
4.30 4.20 4.35 12.95 the 
4.60 4.40 4.20 13.15 Zz 
4.85 5.25 5.15 14.15 5 45 
4.50 4.45 4.45 13.40 

4.40 4.30 4.15 12.85 

4.35 4.10 4.15 12.60 

4.45 4.45 4.20 13.25 ae 
4.60 4.35 4.40 13.35 : 
4.50 4.35 4.50 13.30 

4.50 4.40 4.40 13.25 n 35 
4.45 4.35 4.35 13.10 W 
4.45 4.35 4.55 13.45 Y 130 
4.60 4.55 4.50 13.65 - 
4.70 4.65 4.60 13.95 ° en 
4.50 4.30 4.65 13.25 

4.40 4.20 4.20 12.85 

4.55 4.50 4.35 13.40 12.0 
4.65 4.50 4.55 13.60 

4.50 4.70 4.40 18.70 
4.25 4.25 4.25 12.75 

4.30 4.10 4.20 12.70 

4.55 4.50 4.50 13.60 

4.60 4.50 4.60 13.85 

4.55 4.55 4.50 13.70 

4.40 4.35 4.40 13.20 

4.35 4.45 4.10 12.90 

4.75 4.45 4.50 13.75 

4.95 4.75 4.90 14.60 


yards”—those yards indicated by points inside are 
known as “tolerable yards’. We usually take 85 per 
cent tolerable yards on the 2% per cent plus or 
minus allowance as a fair lap. Pickers which pro- 
duce laps having a lower percentage than this should 
be worked on. After pickers begin to have 100 per 
cent of yards within the set limits the allowance 
can be changed to 2 per cent or less. 

In order to check laps for thick or thin places in 
selvages or body we make use of a special lap frame. 
This frame measures the laps in pieces 36 inches long 
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Graph of a lap from picker with bad evener. The table at the 
left gives the recorded weights of the two selvages, the body 
(center) of the lap, and the total weight. From these figures the 
chart is made, thus presenting at a glance the condition of the lap. 
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Example of improvement in laps from same picker, obtained by different settings. 
before and 100 per cent tolerable yards after adjustment ee a ee 


but also permits marking the yard with two equal 
selvage strips and a body strip. This frame, Fig. 2, 
is made similar to the frame previously mentioned, 
having two strips 40 inches long but in addition it 
has two pairs of strips 131% inches apart and 13! 
inches from each end attached parallel to length of 
lap. When the frame is laid on the lap two addition- 
al cuts are made between the two parallel strips. 
This divides the yard into three pieces which are 
weighed as separate units and then weighed together 
to give total yard weight. Each column is then plot- 
ted on a sheet of graph paper with lines representing 
2 of weight of average yard drawn across the curve. 
The accuracy with which the curves fall on the aver- 
age line will show how much heavy or light that par- 
ticular section of the lap is. 

The tendency is to make laps heavy in the center 
and light towards the edge or selvage—“feather 
edge” as they are sometimes called. Occasionally 
laps come up which are heavy on the selvages due to 


84 per cent tolerable yards 


excess fan speeds or other causes. These uneven 
places put more work on one part of card than an- 
other with resulting bad work and uneven card web. 
Clogged air passages or screens cause more cotton 
to fall on one side of the screen than on another with 
the result that the laps have a thick side and a thin 
side or so called “mushroom heads”. It is only after 
one is able to see these places that any sort of a cor- 
rection is possible. Many defects can be detected 
which would not be visible to the eye yet when we 
realize that the settings on the card are often as 
close as 9/1000-inch, the slight variations can cause 
a lot of trouble when they attempt to go through 
these close places. 

This description has covered some little space and 
at first glance may seem difficult. I believe that 
with a little practice the average person can carry 
it out very effectively. We have used this method 
on a large number of pickers and find it entirely 
practical. 








News of Hatch Research 


It has been announced that Hatch 
Textile Research, Inc., 366 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Hatch & Reutlinger of the same 
address and with the same personnel. 
Along with this formal announcement 
was included a price list for all tests 
made by this company. 
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Diesel Power Units Described 
in Bulletin 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Il., has published a new bulletin, No. 
3600-A1, descriptive of the construction 
and applications of the Model 36 
Diese] power units. This is offered in 
two cylinder sizes and in various com- 
binations, with rating as low as 10 hp. 
It is available as a completely enclosed 
power unit, mounted on skids and with 
radiator, hood and fuel tank for ex- 
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posed installations; it is mounted on 
a cast-iron base with or without clutch 
and reduction gears for stationary use: 
and as a basic power unit for installa- 


tion in portable or semi-mobile indus- 
trial and construction equipment. 


Abrams Moves Office 


J. Read Abrams, southern represen- 
tative for Stromberg Electric Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., has moved his offices 
to the ground floor of Builders Build- 
ing. Mr. Abrams has also been ap- 
pointed factory representative for Ju- 
lien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 
Md. 
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Tidewater Company Distributors 

for Lewellen Manufacturing 
Tidewater Supply Company, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., and with 
branch offices at Roanoke. Va.,. Ashe- 


ville, N. C., and Columbia, S. C.. are 
distributors for Lewellen 
speed transmissions, covering the states 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
— 
Cartwright Joins Forces 
with Snell, Inc. 
Leonard C. Cartwright 
joined the staff of Foster D. 
Inc., consulting chemists, 305 Washing 
ton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Cart 
wright has had extensive experience 
in the industry as research, develon 
ment and consulting chemist and en 


variuble 


recent] 
Snell, 


vgineer. He was a member of the re 
search staff of Skinner & Sherman 
Inc.. Boston, Mass... and then was 


called to Venezuela as chemical engi 
neer in charge of an experimental! 
caustic soda factory. Since returning 
to the United States he has completed 
a special research program for Steri 
sol Ampoule Corporation, 
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Common Sense 


By Charles G. Stover 


Corn Products Refining Company 


HIS man wrote a much longer article 

than this before submitting it. The more 
he worked with it, the more he realized the 
tremendous importance of uniformity at the 
slasher. He kept trimming off his other dis. 
cussions until the final product was this con- 
cise but comprehensive treatment of this 
one point. 


NE OF our most successful southern mill men 
() remarked many years ago that the slasher 

room was run on “Superstition and Sus- 
picion”’. There was certainly much truth in what he 
said. Although there is undoubtedly much room in 
the industry for de-bunking traditional methods and 
practices which have handicapped this department, 
much has been accomplished in recent years by the 
application of common sense and practical mechan- 
ics. There is no doubt of the progress made in the 
slasher room due to the application of chemistry 
and science to its problems but a mill cannot insure 
proper operation of the slasher room by simply sup- 
plying the best equipment and materials available. 
Fully realizing the advantages of temperature and 
other regulation equipment, a very successful mill 
man has said that he would prefer the unregulated 
application of a uniform size mixture to a variable 
size mixture with the best regulation devices. 

The mill man who would have a uniform. size 
mixture is beset by many difficulties. It is hard to 
have each kettle uniform and equally hard to keep 
it uniform until used. To begin with, all ingredients 
should be weighed carefully—not measured. Starch, 
particularly, is compressible and cannot be used by 
volume accurately. Each kettle should be well agi- 
tated before the steam is turned on to insure the 
proper suspension of the starch and to prevent lump- 
ing. Each kettle should be cooked for the same 
iength of time, and each kettle should be exactly 
the same volume when ready for use. 

The regulation of the volume of each kettle 
cooked is a problem in itself. Certainly .slashing 
results can be no more uniform than the size used 
and some method of insuring the same concentra- 
tion of ingredients in each kettle sent to the slasher 
should be employed. A simple method of accom- 
plishing this is to start with a smaller amount of 
water than necessary so that when the cooking peri- 
od is ended the size will always be at a slightly 
lower level than what the mill considers a full ket- 
tle. Hot water should be added immediately after 
the cooking is over to bring the kettle up to the full 
mark. This will fix the concentration of the size and 
every precaution should he taken to maintain this 





at the Slasher 








concentration. Hot water may be had by connecting 
steam and water lines with a mixing valve. 

The chief cause of variation in a size mixture. 
after the concentration has been definitely fixed, is 
dilution caused by condensed steam. Every possible 
precaution should be taken to keep the size at the 
size box temperature for if it is allowed to cool in 
the storage kettle or pipe lines it will have to be 
raised to box temperature by addition of an extra 
amount of live steam, causing undue condensation 
and dilution. Kettles, as well as pipe lines, should 
be insulated and size in storage should be kept hot 
with a closed steam coil. Closed coils in storage 
kettles, when improperly installed and_ operated, 
give trouble from caking and hard size but if prop- 
erly installed give little trouble. Steam lines to the 
slasher boxes should be well trapped to insure the 
addition of only dry steam to the size at this point. 

A periodical and thorough check of all instru- 
ments and regulators used on the slasher and in 
cooking size should be made. The best regulator 
money can buy is worse than useless if it is out of 
adjustment and you are depending upon it. If a 
mill has only steam gauges on the cylinders—or if 
they have complete regulation equipment—an accu- 
rate check-up should be a routine matter. 

Of course, good slashing requires selection of the 
proper materials to accomplish the mill’s purpose 
and applying them in a proportion and concentra- 
tion that. experience or necessity may dictate,- but 
much of the cloud of mystery that seems to surround 
the slashing operation may be dispelled by giving at- 
tention to the many~-minor details and- variables 


which are present. 


The solution of many a slasher room problem is 
to obtain and retain a uniform concentration of size. 
You cannot. slash your warps any more uniformly 
than.you make and keep your size. . | 
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First Aid Service 
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“COTTON'S" PICTORIAL SECTION 





FIRST AID ROOM AT PEPPERELL MFG. COMPANY, LINDALE, GA. 
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This well-equipped and supervised department has been an integral part of this mill's activities for many years. 


Captain Meikleham, the agent, has long recognized the necessity and value of such service 


SHOWING 'EM HOW TO DO 
AND HOW NOT TO DO IT 
The display board at the right is one 
of several in each department of the 
Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to 
illustrate graphically the right and 
wrong method of doing a particular 
job. In the finishing and packing 
rooms, for example, are displays 
showing good and bad winding, good 
and bad twisting, good and bad 
knots. The quality display in the 
card room shows bad piecing on 
drawing sliver and the right way to 
piece. In the same display is a hard 
end made on the speeder frame, il- 
lustrating the result of too much 
twisting. Thus, in all of the displays 
are practical suggestions for the 
worker, to teach much better than in 
words, how to do things most eco- 

nomically and efficiently . . 
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Modern Dyestuff Laboratory 








NEW DUPONT DYESTUFF LABORATORY 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., recently improved and enlarged the technical laboratory of its organic chemi- 
cals department. The above photographs show, left, a textile printing machine — ae for ee" and, 
right, a spectrophotometer used for measuring the strength ofdyes . . . , _ * 2 , 
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| Courtesy, The American Monorail Co 
| TRAVELING CLEANER OVER SPINNINS 


| An excellent view of an overhead cleaner, and its trolley track, as installed in the colored yarn spinning depart- 
| a a 
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Tension on Dryers 
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By Francis A. Westbrook | 
VEKY ibteresting, if not original, 
use of variable speed control 


A units has been made at the Avon- 


dale Mills, Pell City, Ala., to eliminate 
sag and uneven tension on a 41 cylin- 
der dryer used before sanforizing. The 
arrangement is shown in the diagram, 
and has resulted in increasing produc - az 
tion and improving the quality of the | 

goods by making it unnecessary to sto}) | 
the machine to adjust the tension bj | mie < 
hand and by elitinating imperfections | 

due to the filling yarn not being in 
line when sagging takes place. 

As a general thing in a range of dr) 
cans, the cuns are all geared together 
and are driven by a constant speed 
motor, and the cloth, starting wet and 
gradually drying out as it progresses, 
does not grip the cans with the same | | 
tension when dry as when wet. Slip- 
ping and sagging result which tend to 
create waves in the weft which cannot 
be completely removed and which show 
after the cloth has been Sanforized. 
Stopping the machine, as is usually 
done, and having an operator crawl ' 
under the cans and pull the cloth by) 
hand to tighten it is bound to make 
the weft out of line. 

This situation, found in so many 
mills, was corrected by the Avondale 
Mills very simply and economically by 
means of the variable speed transmis- | f 
sion units. The set-ups consisted of a ‘et 
two-roll starch mangle and 41 dry cans 
geared together and operated at con- 
stant speed. Cans Nos. 15 and 27 were 
removed, thus breaking the continuity 
of the range. Two variable speed trans- 
mission units were then installed in 
their places. With this arrangement 
cans Nos. 1 to 15 are driven as before, 
Cans 16 to 26 are driven through one 
of the variable speed units and Cans 
28 to 41 by the second unit. | 

Thus, while cans 1 to 16 are driven I | 
at constant speed, it is possible to in- | | 
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I | 
crease the speed of cans 16 to 26 by | Hl | | Ly | ‘a | | 
the exact amount necessary to take up | HIT | r | ee | 
the sag that occurs somewhere between It oUt i gk | | | 
these points. At the same time the | | hi =. oF | | | 
second transmission, driving cans 28 to i hi: - | 

‘ ; ‘ 1 | — ; 
41, enables the operator to speed up | | | | 
this section over the preceding section cdeoy | | 
by the right amount to take up what- r—~ it | ; 
ever Sag may take place here. In this ~ VI ny +4 | | 
way a perfect and constant tension is og = Sy a | 
maintained on the cloth throughout " (bYoy 
the entire range from 1 to 41, regard- aa , 
less of the varying moisture content of | : 2 
the cloth. | , , Jt) pt __—= 8 | 








Such installations may readily he 
made in any dry can range, either hor- 
izontal or vertical. They eliminate sag 
and uneven tension, interruption and 
loss of production caused by stopping 
the machine to make adjustments bv 
hand, and they insure more perfect 
finish by keeping the weft in line. | 
(Illustration, courtesy Reeves Pulley Co.) | 
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“Let's Keep the Mills In Georgia 


N AN EFFORT to make the general public better ac- 
quainted with the cotton textile industry of the 
state, a publicity and educational program was 
begun during the month of February, under the spon- 
sorship of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia. Having as its primary objective the crea- 
tion of a better appreciation, in the minds of the peo- 
ple of the state, of the importance of the cotton textile 
industry in the social, political, and economic life of 
the state, the program undertakes to present facts and 
figures about the Georgia mills, with particular em- 
phasis being placed on their value to the local com- 
munities in terms of jobs, payrolls, taxes, and new 
wealth. 

The program consists of three principal phases, 
each designed to serve a particular purpose. 

The first part of the program consists of a series 
of seven paid advertisements which are being pub- 
lished, one each week, in all the daily and weekly 
newspapers in the various Georgia mill towns and com- 
munities. These seven ads, reproductions of four of 
which are shown on these two pages, are built around 
the slogan, “Let’s Keep the Cotton Mills in Georgia,”’ 
and with this slogan as the general theme, they pre- 
sent strictly non-controversial facts and figures about 
the Georgia mills. While each advertisement is a com- 








$5,000 invested 


to provide each Job 


In order to supply a cotton-mill worker with a job, an 
average investment of five thousand dollars in plant, 
equipment and machinery 1s mecessary In other 
words, to supply the 60,000 cotton-mill operatives in 
Georgia with a place co work, the machinery co work 
with, and an opportunity co ply their crade, it was neces 
sary for stockholders (most of them Georgia cits 
zens) to make an investment of three hundred million 
dollars ' 





Georgia s cotton-mills are its largest industry It 1s 
an industry chat has developed phenomenally in recent 
years By che intelligent and sympathetic cooperation 
of management, operatives, legislators, farmers, and 
consumers, it will continue to grow —to the greater 
prosperity of all Georgians 


wy Let’s keep the 








COTTON-MILLS < 
in Georgia! 








plete story within itself, there is a continuity of 
thought running through the series, as seen by the 
following resume of the subject matter contained in 
the individual ads: 

The first of the series, entitled “$5,000 Invested to 
Provide Each Job,” explains the enormous investment 
in mills, machinery, and equipment required to pro- 
vide jobs for $60,000 Georgia mill workers. 

The second advertisement is illustrated with the 
picture of an abandoned cotton mill building in New 
England and is headed “Don’t Let This Happen in 
Georgia,’ and it calls attention to the tremendous loss 
which a community suffers through the permanent 
closing of a large industrial plant. Abandoned mills 
are the results of such deals as burdensome taxes, ex- 
orbitant wage demands, labor agitators, and restric- 
tive legislation. 

The third of the series makes a comparison of the 
millions of dollars paid out annually in payrolls and 
taxes, and the thousands paid out in dividends to 
stockholders. 

Advertisement number four emphasizes that the 
cotton textile mills of the state are the backbone of 
industrial Georgia, and it gives additional informa- 
tion with respect to the importance of the mills in 
the commercial life of the local communities as well 
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AGRICULTURE and INDUSTRY 


.. » Georgia’s Cotton-Mills Help 
Maintain an Economic Balance 





The growth of the textile industry in Georgia in recent 
years has helped maintain a better economic balance in 
the state berween agriculcure and industry ., The mills 
have offered a market for surplus farm labor, and pro 
vided steady work at good wages for thousands of 
Georgia men and women. 

The work in che mill is not as hard, nor che hours as 
long, and the pay 1s better, and surer 

Modern machinery has lightened che work of mill 
operatives... Their work becomes more and more ma 
chine supervision, and less and less manual labor The 
conditions under which these operatives work—air, 
hight, temperature and comfort—are good—and are 
constantly being umproved 
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- The Backbone of | 
Industrial Georgia 


Georgias cotton-mills are its largest industry They 
5 i 





give employment to over 60,000 mill-operatives In 
addition, they employ thousands of others—mechanics, 
engineers, executives and clerical help Their payroll! 
averages over half a million dollars a week. practical! 





all of which finds ws way into the cash registers « 
Georgia merchants 





Georgia's cotton-mills annually consume as much 
cotton as 1s grown in Georgia In addition. they are 
large purchasers of power. fuel. lubricants, hardware 


and mill supplies Through their payrolls, they supply 
the purchasing power for milltons of dollars «orth of 





Georgia-grown foodstufts 
Georgia s textile industry has made rapid strides in 


recent years By the understanding cooperation of oper 
| atives, management. merchants, doctors and legislators 


—it will continue to go forward, to che greater pros 


perity of Georgia and its citizens 





COTTON-MILLS 
in Georgia! 





as of the state as a whole. 

The fifth advertisement outlines the community of 
interest and the “partnership” relations of the mill 
management, the mill workers, the farmers, the mer- 
chants, and the consuming public. 

The sixth and seventh advertisements portray the 
interdependence of industry and agriculture within 
the state, the mills depending upon the farms for raw 
materials and a market for their finished products, and 
the farms depending upon the mills for jobs for sur- 
plus labor and a market for raw products. Especial 
emphasis is laid on the fact that the Georgia mills 
consume annually as much cotton as the Georgia farm- 
ers produce. 

The second phase of the publicity program involves 
the reproduction of the seven advertisements in large 
posters which are sent weekly to all the mills in the 
state. There they are posted on the mill bulletin 
boards so that the employees may receive direct, the 
factual information that is appearing currently in the 
local papers. 

The third activity consists of a booklet in which 
the advertisements are to be reproduced in full size 
—thirty inches—and which will contain additional 
facts and statistics that will further amplify and ex- 
plain the subject matter of the several advertise- 
ments. These booklets will be sent to members of 
the legislature and other state and local officials. A 
number of the mills are securing copies for distribu- 
tion among their local doctors, merchants, ministers. 
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Don’t Let This | 
Happen in Georgia | 


The abandoned plant f the Lincotln Manufa S | 
Company, at Fall River, Massachusetts (sh 





is a mulls yn-dollar monument cto discord 
example of what happens when burdenson 


orbitant wage demands, and thrort!in 


carried to a logical! conclusion 
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educators, city and county officials, etc. 

Voluntarily supplementing this paid advertising, 
nearly all the daily and weekly newspapers in which 
the ads are being printed have published editorials 
and news stories about the program in general, and 
particularly about their local mills. Consequently, 
the amount of publicity has been increased several 
times over and the sponsors of the program are high- 
ly satisfied with the results which have far exceeded 
their expectations. 

The program was prepared by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia, composed of Norman Elsas, At- 
lanta, Chairman; R. H. Freeman, Newnan; Paul K 
McKenney, Columbus; W. N. Banks, Grantville; Ful- 
ler E. Callaway, Jr., LaGrange; and T. M. Forbes. 
secretary of the Association. This committee was 
assisted by the Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, 
which is serving as advertising counsel for the As- 
sociation in preparing the copy and in placing the 
advertisements with the various papers throughout 
the state. 

No definite plans have been made toward a con- 
tinuation of this publicity and educational program 
after the first series has been concluded, but in view 
of the success of the first effort, it is anticipated 
that similar steps may be taken in the future in 
meeting certain problems with which the mills may 
be confronted from time to time. 

Other textile states should take notice 
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Guide to Exhibitors and Representatives 


at Southern Textile Exposition 


Pr THIS section will be found a complete list of 
the exhibitors at the Twelfth Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition in Greenville, April 5 to 10 in- 
clusive—showing the address of the company, the 
booth number, the name of each representative 
and the hotel or other address at which he is 
staying during the show. 

This continues our presentation of this fea- 
ture, which was inaugurated in our Show Issue 
in connection with the 1932 Exposition, being 
repeated for the 1935 Show; its popularity war- 
rants its continuation for the present exhibition. 

This guide will prove of great convenience to 
both exhibitors and visiting mill men. The loca- 
tion of the booths may be determined by refer- 
ence to the floor diagrams shown herewith. All 
exhibits numbered from 1 to 199 are located on 
the first floor of the main building; those from 
200 to 299 are on the second floor of the main 
building. For the first time in several years, 
the balcony of the main building is in full use, 
on account of the large number of exhibitors, and 
the booths numbered from 300 to 399 are located 
there. Those numbered from 400 to 478 inclu- 
sive are in the Permanent Annex adjoining the 
first floor of Textile Hall; and those from 479 
upward are located in the Temporary Annex. 

The name of the hotel or other residence ad- 
dress of each representative will be found oppo- 
site his name in the listing. Every effort was 
made in the compilation to insure completeness 
and accuracy. Where no information appears 
concerning representatives or their Greenville 
addresses, this was not furnished to us by the 
exhibitor. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY _ Booth No. 212-213 
Wilton, N. H. 2nd Fi. Main Bldg. 


ADOLF BOBBIN CO., INC. Booth No. 480 
Kearny, N. J. Temp. Annex 

W. E. Mayer, Asst. Treas. Ottaray 
John Klinck, Sou. Rep. Ottaray 

J. Alfred Lechler, Sou. Rep. Ottaray 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 


eenwood, S. C. 


Booth No. 250 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 





A. P. Aldrich, Sales Mer. Imperial 
Robert Aldrich, Plant Mer. Imperial 
I, W. Dixon, Shop Foreman 
G. Austin D’Arcy (R. I. Humidifier & 

Vent. Ce.) Imperial 
Nelson Henry (Lummus Gin Co.) Imperial 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. Booth No. 131-A 

Milwaukee, Wis. First Floor. Main Bldg. 
Berrien Moore, Megr., Atlanta Office 

William Parker, Mgr., Charlotte Office 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO. Booth No. 108 
Wilwaukee, Wis. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

L. F. Keely Poinsett 
George Gardner Poinsett 
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FIRST FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 10! to 199 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. lst Fl. Maim Bldg. 


J. P. Kidd, Mgr. Charlotte Office Imperial 
C. M. Reeves, Salesman, Charlotte Office Imperial 


AMERICAN BRASS CO. Booth No. 450-1-2 
Waterbury, Conn. Perm. Annex 
It. F. Branch 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEM. 
CORP. Booth No. 458-459 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. Perm. Annex 
P. F. Haddock Poinsett 
Chas. H. Stone - 
Hugh Puckett 
C. B. Suttle, Jr. 
E. H. Driver 
H. W. Rose 
M. J. Wixson 


Booth No. 119-A 
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AMERICAN ENKA CORP. 


COTTON 


Booth No. 402-3-4 


Enka, N. C. Perm. Annex 
R. J. Mebane, Sou. Sales Mer. Poinsett 
R. Faison, Sales Rep. Poinsett 
C. R. Hall, Weaving Technician Poinsett 


AMERICAN LUMBER AND TREATING 
co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Booth No. 437 
Perm. Annex 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. Booth 112 


Cleveland, Ohio 
J. P. Lawrence, Vice-Pres. 
Curran S. Easley, Sales Eng. 
H. W. Howarth, Sales Eng. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 


INS. CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


T. R. Self, Eng. Dept. 

A. P. McIntosh, Eng. Dept. 

W. I. Blanton, Produc. Dept. 
Corson Rose, Produc. Dept. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


SC 


-_ 


Booth No. 357 


Balcony. Main Bldg. 
Henry A. Brown, Produc. Dept. 





— 


Booth No. 203 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


Frank E. Brown, Asst. Sales Mer. —-- 


John F. Muller, Eng. & Sales. 


John Halpin, Sou. Rep. 


AMERICAN SILK & RAYON 
JOURNAL, THE 


Booth No. 304-305 


373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City Balcony, Main Bldg. 


AMERICAN WOOL - COTTON 


REPORTE 
Boston, Mass. 


Booth No. 208 


2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. Booth No. 131 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


D. T. Starkey, New Eng. Branch Mer. Poinsett 


G. C. Baer, Salesman Piedmont 
T. L. Hill, Office Mgr., Greenville Residence 
J. V. Ashley, Salesman Poinsett 
W. T. Coker, Salesman Piedmont 
H. H. Jordan, Salesman Piedmont 
F, G. Richards, Salesman Residence 
D. F. Sweeny, Salesman Piedmont 
DD. P. Paiste, Salesman, Lancaster Poinsett 
W. B. Tucker, Gen’] Mgr. Tex. Div. Poinsett 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS Booth No. 414 


Three Rivers, Mich. 


Perm. Annex 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INC. Booth No. 329-330 


Providence, R. I. 


Balcony. Main Bldg. 


Edward M. Johnson, Vice-Pres. & Treas. Poinsett 


Frank W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr. 


Arthur L. Snow 
Robert E. Buck, Jr. 
Harold T. Buck 
W. Chester Cobb 


ASHWORTH BROS. INC. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stonington, Conn. 
F. R. Hoadley, Pres. 
F. Sails, Charlotte 


W. R. Gordon, Chief Eng. 
Harold J. Morton 

T. Dewhurst, N. Y. Office 
J. B. Breen, Wilkes-Barre 
R. F. Lenihan 

L. H. Cornell 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 








ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


A. L. Lewis, Gen’l Sales Mer. 


Poinsett 
Ottaray 
Residence 
Residence 
Ottaray 


Booth 119 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 409-410 


Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 125-C 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 


Booth No. 127-128 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
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SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 200 to 299 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY _ Booth No. 216-17-18 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
A. H. Bahnson, Pres. Poinsett 
I. F. Bahnson, Vice-Pres. Poinsett 
S. C. Stimson, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
D. P. Stimson, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
I. L. Brown, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
A. Page, Engineer Poinsett 

BARBER-COLMAN CO. Booth No. 247-248-249 

Rockford, IIl. 2nd Fl. Mam Bidg. 
J. H. Spencer, Mgr. Greenville Residence 
N. H. Alford, Asst. Mgr. Greenville Residence 


S. R. McElroy, Install. Supt., Greenville Residence 
W. B. Anderson (Framingham), 


Mgr. Mass. Poinsett 

J. E. Moore (Framingham), Sales Eng. Poinsett 

W. P. Turner (Birmingham) Poinsett 
B. A. Peterson (Rockford), 

Director Sales and Develop. Poinsett 

R. E. McCausland (Rockford), Field Mgr. Poinsett 

R. G. Ross (Rockford), Field Supt. Poinsett 

F. D. Taylor (Rockford), Sales Eng. Poinsett 

V. M. Lathers (Rockford), Sales Eng. Poinsett 

BEAVER PIPE TOOLS, INC. Booth No. 333 


Warren, Ohio Balcony, Main Bidg. 
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BALCONY, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 300 to 399 


BENJAMIN ELEC. MFG. CO. Booth No. 113 
Charlotte, N. C. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

I. H. Stockel, Dist. Rep. Poinsett 

J. M. Asher Poinsett 

J. S. Dunlop, Dist. Rep. Poinsett 
Rudolf W. Staud, Sales Promotion Mgr.  Poinsett 
CHAS. BOND COMPANY Booth No. 448 
Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 

C. Carter Bond, Mer. Imperial 
John C. Turner, Salesman Imperial 





Harold C. Smith, Salesman 
Harold C. Smith, II, Salesman 





THE BRISTOL CO. Booth No. 108-1/2-B 
Waterbury, Conn. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 

. L. Griggs, Vice-Pres. & Sales Director Imperial 

B. Bean, Sales Mgr. Imperial 


. Beane, Field Sales Mgr. Imperial 
. De Arman, Sales Promotion Dept. Imperial 
. Wyatt, Mgr. Sales Engrg. Dept. Imperial 
. Atkins, Sales Eng. Imperial 
. Van Hala, Dist. Mgr. B’ham Dist. Imperial 
W. Borchers, Dist. Mgr, Phila. Dist. Imperial 
L. Williams, Dist. Mgr. Boston Dist. Imperial 
Webber, Acting Dist. Mgr., N. Y. Dist. Imperial 


OSS Pd 2 BO ot 
> A! 








THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 


co. Booth No. 418-19-20 

Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 
L. Morton Morley, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! 

Sales Mgr. Imperial! 
Ralph L. Goetzenberger, Vice-Pres. Imperial] 
Wesley R. Moore, Mgr. Atlanta Office Imperial] 
Richard P. Hawkins, Phila. Rep. Imperia) 
William D. Douglas, Atlanta Rep. Imperial] 
K. W. Selden, Charlotte Rep. Imperia! 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
Co. Booth No. 120-A 

Philadelphia, Pa. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
J. Hill Zahn, Sou. Mer. 15 Manly St. 
H. W. Butterworth, Jr., Pres. 15 Manly St. 
J. E. Butterworth, Vice-Pres. & 

Treas. 15 Manly St. 
W. S. Rowley, Service Engr. 15 Manly St. 

CHARLOTTE MFG. CO. Booth 421 

Charlotte, N. C. Perm. Annex 





R. G. Spratt, Pres. 





























J. H. Bobbitt, Vice-Pres. 
A. K. Glover, Secy. 
kK. W. Glover, Treas. 
R. P. Bullard, Supt. 
H. C. Mungo, Operator 
R. S. Bigham, Salesman 
FF. A. Hipp, Salesman 
J. S. Glemmer, Salesman 
T. C. Bass, Salesman 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY Booth No. 209-210 
Chicago, Ill. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
James E. Taylor, Charlotte Rep. Poinsett 
A. J. Weis, Gen’l Sales Mgr. or 
Wayne Davies, Chief Eng. Ottaray 
CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. Booth No. 221 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Fred V. Hallam, Sales Mgr. Imperial 
Perry J. Edwards, Fcty. Rep. Imperial] 
CLINTON COMPANY Booth No. 205-206 
Clinton, lowa 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
THE CLOROBEN CORP. Booth No. 306 
Jersey City, N. J. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
Harold P. Goller, Sou. Rep. 16 West Stone St. 
COFFING HOIST CO. Booth No. 334 
Danville, Ill. Balcony. Main Bldg. 





J. A. Brewer, Fcty. Rep. 
J. R. Coffing, Sales Mgr. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST, 
INC. Booth No. 340-341 


1 Park Ave., New York City. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE 
CoO 








" Booth No. 106 
Spartanburg, S. C. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
N. N. Wright, Vice-Pres. Imperial 

C. L. Simmons, Sou. Dist. Mer. 
N. W. Sieber, Adv. Mer. Imperial 
M. D. C. CRAWFORD Both No. 359-360 
8 East 13th St., N. Y. C. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. Booth No. 457 
Greenville, S. C. Perm. Annex 





John R. White, Mer. 

Fred Mueller, Mgr. Bulk Sales —_—_—_——__-—— 

Curry Watson, Mgr. Mill Starch Div. 

Wm. F. Mueller, Asst. Mgr. Mill Starch 
Div. 

J. C. Alexander, Spartanburg Office 

C. G. Stover, Atlanta Office 

W. R. Joyner, Greensboro Office 

L. H. Kelley, Birmingham Office 

J. Alden Simpson, Greenville Office 

A. N. McFarlane, Textile Service Dept. 

T. A. Mott, Textile Service Dept. 
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COTTON 
Atlanta, Ga. 
W. J. Rooke, President 


Booth No. 408 
Perm. Annex 

c/o Mrs. H. G. Mills, 
715 Pendleton Ave. 


Robert W. Philip, Editor Poinsett 
Richard P. Smith, Bus. Mgr. Poinsett 
Arthur ©. Shaw, Eastern Rep. Poinsett 
John C. Cook Poinsett 


John C. Fonville c/o Mrs. H. G. Mills, 
715 Pendleton Ave. 
c/o Mrs. H. G. Mills. 
715 Pendleton Ave. 
Poinsett 

12 E. Stone Ave. 


DANA S. COURTNEY COMPANY Booth No. 423-426 
Chicopee, Mass. Perm. Annex 
J. F. MacDonald. Sales Mgr. 


CRANE COMPANY Booth No. 462-463 

Chicago, Ill. Ist Fl. Perm. Anne 

P. F. Sackett, Mgr. Greenville Branch 

W. F. Lahl, Asst. Mgr. Indst. Sales Dept. ——— 
Ward Converse, Rep. Indst. Sales Dept. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM 
WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


CROUSE-HINDS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CURTIN-HOWE CORP. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE 
oO. Booth No. 238-239 
Worcester, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


ROGER W. CUTLER, EVERLASTIC 
TEXTILES 
Boston, Mass. 
Roger W. Cutler 
Mrs. George Ross, Office Secy. 


CUTLER HAMMER, INC. Booth No. 346-347 
Milwaukee, Wis. Balcony. Main Bidg. 
L. P. Niessen, Adv. Mgr. —— 
B. M. Horter, Mgr. Resale Sales — 
E.G. Peterson, Mgr., Consumer Sales —- 
P. S. Jones, Mgr. N. Y. Office — 
A. C. Gibson, Mgr. Atlanta Office 


DAILY NEWS RECORD 
8 E. 13th St., N. Y. City 
Melbourne Smith, Sou. Rep. 


DANIELSON MFG. CO. 


Danielson, Conn. 


E. A. Robison 


W. A. McGee 
N. J. Phelan 





Booth No. 126 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 471 
Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 120-B 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 302 
Balcony. Main Bldg. 
Poinsett 

15 Neal St. 


Booth No. 335 
Balcony. Main Bidg. 
Ottaray 


Booth No. 1101'2-B 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


DIEHL MFG. CO. Booth No. 232-33 
Elizabethport, N. J. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
F. B. Williams, Jr.. Vice-Pres. & Gen’] 


Sales Mgr. Poinsett 
P. N. Thorpe, Mgr. Textile Div. Poinsett 
H. B. Thorpe, Executive Poinsett 
S. G. Boyd, Mgr. Atlanta Office Poinsett 
R. D. Ingalls, Engineer Poinsett 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Hopedale, Mass. 


Booth No. 124 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


B. HW? Bristow Draper, Pres. Poinsett 
W. I. Stimpson, Agent Poinsett 
H. A. Billings, Works Mgr. Poinsett 
Erwin N. Darrin, Vice-Pres. Poinsett 
Clare H. Draper, Jr., Sales & Service Poinsett 
Walter M. Mitchell, Sales & Service Poinsett 
Robert S. Brice, Sales & Service Ottara) 
W. P. Ellis, Sales & Service Ottaray 
Thomas Henderson, Sales & Sevrice Ottaray 
L. C. Lockman, Sales & Service Ottaray 
John H. O'Neil, Sales & Service Ottaray 
R. W. Poole, Sales & Service Ottaray 
Peter T. Quinn, Sales & Service Ottaray 
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TEMPORARY ANNEX 
Housing Exhibits from No. 479 to No. 482 


Samuel A. Stone, Sales & Service Ottara) 
Charles H. Warren, Sales & Service Ottaray 
Cc. L. Williams, Sales & Service Ottaray 
Walter M. Brice, Jr., Office Mgr. Sptnbrg. Ottaray 


DUPONT RAYON CO. INC. Rayon Div. Booth No. 445 
350 Sth Ave., N. Y. City Perm. Annex 


F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., Charlotte Poinsett 
Hi. C. Kennette Poinsett 
0. F. Long Poinsett 
T. C. Welling Poinsett 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Booth No. 102 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


J. P. Garey, Gen. Mer. Imperial 
J. LD. Lutes, Sou. Rep. Imperial 
i’. W. Fowler Imperial! 
Henry Greimsman Imperial! 


FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Charles F. Stanley 


Booth No. 472 
Perm. Annex 
Poinsett 


Carl A. Berg, Engineer Poinsett 
A. G. Laughridge, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
S. D. Berg, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Booth No. 449 
Chicago, Ill. Perm. Annex 

O. O. Lewis Ottaray 
William J. Houston Ottaray 
George R. Bollinger Ottaray 
John A. Cuneo Ottaray 
Geo. J. Podlesak Ottaray 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
DIVISION 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
W. S. Finnell, President 
J. W. Farris, Vice-Pres. & Dir. of Sales ——— 
Reuben Finnell, Sou. Div. Mgr. —_—— 
L. E. Arnold, District Mgr. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Booth No. 478 


Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 110 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 





Booth No. 215 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


Paul A. Elfers, Sales Mer. Poinsett 
James McCabe Residence 
Lyle E. Eige, Asst. Sales Mer. Poinsett 


J. W. Madden, Jr., Salesman 852 W. Washington St. 


FOSTER MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 229-230-231 
Westfield, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

T. E. Connor, Sales Mgr. — 
D. W. Bridgman, Treas. —_—— 
R. W. Ensign, Sou. Rep. — 
Fred P. Brooks, Sou. Rep. —— 
John Salva iileieaialapiis 
Ernest Dodge wulhiual 
Fred F. Stange sentioahienes 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY Booth No. 430-431-432 
Foxboro, Mass. Perm. Annex 





C. E. Sullivan, Sales Mer. Poinsett 
A. W. Chase, Mgr. Tex. Div. Imperial 
W. W. Barron, Branch Mer. Poinsett 
E. G. Cullings, Sales Eng. Imperial 
R. W. Allen, Sales Eng. Imperial! 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY Booth No. 337-338 
Denver, Col. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
Fred Siegrist, Field Supervisor —-—--~ 
H. W. Dickerson, Service Engineer ~ = 
D. J. Broadhurst, Service Engineer 
N. V. Nutting, Service Engineer 
H. A. Page, Asst. Adv. Mgr. - 
V. G. Brookshire, Dist. Rep. —— 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
W. W. Cronkhite, Mgr. Sales, 
Ind. Poinsett 


Booth No. 116-117-118 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


P. A. Johnson, Ind. Mfrs. Sec. Poinsett 
A. P. Mansfield, Ind. Mfrs. Sec. Poinsett 
K. H. Runkle, Asst. Mgr., Ind. Dept. Poinsett 
R. B. Hanna, Conventions and Exhibits Poinsett 
E. P. Coles, Charlotte Manager Poinsett 
R. B. Horning, Ind. Dept., Charlotte Poinsett 
E. A. Hancock, Boston Mgr., Ind. Dept. Poinsett 
W. J. Dorworth, Phila. Dist. Mgr., Ind. 

Dept. Poinsett 
J. H. Joyce, Ind. Dept., Phila. Poinsett 
°*G. W. Darby, Ind. Dept., Baltimore Poinsett 


E. D. McKellar, Dis. Mgr., Ind. Dept., 


Atlanta Morgan Residence 
R. H. Jackson, Ind. Dept., 
Atlanta Morgan Residence 


John Persons, Ind. Dept., Atlanta Poinsett 
H. E. Bussey, Dis. Eng., Atlanta Poinsett 
E. H. Ginn, Vice-Pres., Atlanta Poinsett 
R. S. Paden, Ind. Dept., Atlanta Poinsett 
O. L. Cantrall, Ind. Dept., Atlanta Poinsett 
A. W. Baker, Ind. Dept., Atlanta Poinsett 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. INCANDESCENT 
LAMP DEPT. Booth No. 133-A 
Atlanta, Ga. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


COTTON 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE 
co 





GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR 
LAMP CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Booth No. 115 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


Charles F. Strebig, Sales Manager Imperial 
D, R. Grandy, Commercial Engineer Imperial 
Frank E. Keener, Dist. Office Mer. Imperial 
C. N. Knapp, Dist. Office Mgr. Imperial 
Thomas Collins, Salesman Imperial 
J. H. Bowers, Salesman Imperial 
L. F. Gerisch, Asst. Comm. Engr. Imperial 


THE GERRARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Booth No. 244 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


A. Larsen, Sales Manager Poinsett 
W. B. Renois, Sou. Div. Mgr. Poinsett 
Kk. J. Roberts, Representative Poinsett 
R. J. McClintock, Representative Poinsett 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. B. MacFarland, 
Factory Rep. 
W. W. Conard, Dist. Mgr. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY Booth No. 415 
Worcester, Mass. Perm. Annex 

C. O. Drayton, Gen. Sales Mer. ~ 
G. A. Barnard, Sales Mgr. = 

J. E. McMahon, Sales Mgr. ———____—— 
R. W. Chandler, Dir. Research and Eng. ~---——— 

P. M. Carter, Mgr., Loom Strapping Div. —--———— 
O. D. Landis, Sou. Rep. 
D. A. Ahlstrand, Sou. Rep. - 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY 

COMPANY Booth No. 423-426 
Greenville, S. C. Perm. Annex 
(Representing also: McLeod Leather & Belting Co., 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co., 
Dana §S. Courtney Co., Vermont Spool & Bobbin 
Co., Walker Mfg. Co., L. H. Gilmer Co., Frank E. 

Paige & Co., and Wm. R. Noone & Co.) 


Booth No. 423-426 


Perm. Annex 


c/o Mrs. Walter Griffin, 
101 E .Prentiss St. 











LD. R. Dickson, Manager 504 Rhett St. 
W. T. McLeod, Pres. 504 Rhett St. 
John Walker, Jr., Walker Mfg. Co. Poinsett 
Harry G. Hunter, Bowen-Hunter 

Bobbin Co. Poinsett 


J. F. MacDonald, Dana S. Courtney Co.  Poinsett 
A. A. Tiffany, Vermont Spool 

& Bobbin Co. Poinsett 
R. E. S. Geare, L. H. Gilmer Co. Poinsett 
A. B. MacFarland, L. H. Gilmer Co. Poinsett 


GULF OIL CORP. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
L. T. Daughtridge 
A. W. Ripley, Jr. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
INC Booth No. 331-332 


Wilmington, Del. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
(Also, Naval Stores Dept., Providence Drysalters 
Division, and Paper Makers Chemical Div., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.) 

A. Langmeier, Naval Stores 
IP, Mayfield, Naval Stores -_—— 
B. H. Little, Naval Stores ~ 
F. V. Rapp, Naval Stores _—_— 
W. W. Stapler, Naval Stores ~ 
C. H. Boys, Naval Stores mo 
W. T. Bunce, Drysalters - 
F,. ©. N. Jackson, Drysalters 

KF. S. McMullen, Paper Makers Chemical 
H. M. Thompson, Paper Makers Chemical —-——— 


Booth No. 211 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Poinsett 

Poinsett 











Booth No. 129-130 


Pawtucket, R. I. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


J. Carlile Martin, Atlanta Agent Poinsett 
Wm. B. Martin, Rep. Poinsett 
Wm. M. Fraser, Asst. Gen. Mgr. Poinsett 
E. J. McVey, Asst. to Vice-Pres. Poinsett 
Fred Dickinson, Rep. Ottaray 
Fritz Zweifel, Rep. Ottaray 
C. M. Powell, Rep. Ottaray 


George W. Murphy, Rep. 


Ottaray 
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Booth No. 132 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. S. Rogers, Gen. Sales Mgr. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mgr. 
LD. C. Miner, Adv. Mgr. 
H. C. Roberts, Mgr. Textile Research —-- 
C. B. Kinney, Dis. Sales Mgr. — 
J. J. Reilly, Sales Supervisor — 
J. A. Britton, Sales Supervisor ~--- 
D. O. Wylie, Sales Rep. —__—— 
B. E. Dodd, Saies Rep. —_—— 
J. W. Byrnes, Sales Rep. 7 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, INC. 
Greenville, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION Booth No. 120 


General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 











Booth No. 242-243 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


Booth No. 202 


H. K. Porter, Gen. Sales Mer. Poinsett 
W. L. Iliff, Eastern Sales Mer. Poinsett 
H. M. Carroll, Adv. Mgr. Poinsett 
Frank U. Naughton, Sales Engineer Poinsett 
E. P. O'Neill, Sales Engineer Poinsett 
J. M. Grady, Div. Engineer Poinsett 


Booth No. 480 


Temp. Annex 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED 
Kearny, N. J. 


C. F. Dulken, Pres. Ottaray 
H. E. Kresse, Sales Mgr. Ottaray 
John Klinck, Sales Rep. Ottaray 
J. Alfred Lechler, Sales Rep. Ottaray 
Belton C. Plowden, Sales Rep. Ottaray 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC Booth No. 443-444 

Perm. Annex 
Poinsett 

Poinsett 

Poinsett 


Booth No. 481 
Tem. Annex 
Imperial 
Imperial 
Imperial! 


Booth No. 227-228 
2nd Fl. Main Build. 


67 Wall St., New York City 
E. A. Turner, Salesman 
Cc. J. Bianowiez, Salesman 
J. F. Nation, Salesman 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Robert V. Irwin, Tech. Rep. 
George C. Jones, Jr., Tech. Rep. 
R. H. Leavelle 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


C. D. Carter, Sou. Div. Sales Mer. Poinsett 

Jack Fanning, Ind. Engineer Poinsett 
J. W. Baxter, Automatic Coal Burning 

Corp. Poinsett 

E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. Booth No. 422 


Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 441-442 


Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 222 


Danielson, Conn. 


JENKINS BROTHERS 
80 White St., N. Y. City 


JOHNS-MANVILLE SALES CORP. 
22 East 40th St., New York City 


2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


R. S. Hammond, Dist. Mer. Poinsett 
A. 8S. Royal, Special Rep. Poinsett 
J. W. Hamilton, Asst. Dis. Mgr. Poinsett 
R. T. MeManeus, Sales Rep. Poinsett 
D. H. Seaman, Sales Rep. Poinsett 
H. C. Drummond, Sales Rep. Poinsett 


Booth No. 250-A 
2nd FI. Main Bldg. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
New Castle, Pa. 


I. M. Valentine, Sou. Rep. Ottaray 
Robert Marahrens, Phila. Rep. Ottaray 
Eugene Scanlon, Adv. Mgr. Ottaray 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
R. O. Monroe, Vice-Pres. 
Allen T. Shepherd, Rep. 
Lloyd Taylor, Rep. 
John Dodd, Rep. 


Booth No. 413 


Perm. Annex 
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KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio Perm. Annex 
Charles J. Kurtz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Poinsett 
Daniel H, Wallace, Sou. Agent 110£E. Prentiss Ave. 

©. B. ler, Rep. 202 Walnut St. 

L. J. Castile, Rep. Imperial 

F. M. Wallace, Rep. 110 E. Prentiss Ave. 


KISCO BOILER & ENG. CO. Booth No. 111 
St. Louis, Mo. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. Booth No. 405-406 

Peabody, Mass. Perm. Annex 

H. H. Hersey, Sou. Mer. Residence 
K. S. Kirk ————_ 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Booth No. 407 


Booth No. 436 


Perm. Annex 


Joseph D. Lazenby, Pres. Poinsett 
F, Marion Lazenby, Sec.-Treas. Poinsett 
O. R. Payne, Gen. Mer. Poinsett 
Robert F. Mormann, Supt. Poinsett 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. Booth No. 225-F 
Johnson City, N. Y. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

H. D. Clinton, Pres. Imperial 
L. E. Wooten, Vice-Pres. Imperial 
KE. G. Crooks, Chief Eng [imperial 


THOS. LEYLAND MACHINERY CO. Booth No. 466 
Readville, Mass. Perm. Annex 
(Also, Leyland-Wash Company, Readville) 
F, T. Walsh, Prop. & Mgr. 
S. A. Mathews, Asst. Prop. & Maer. 


LINK-BELT CO. Booth No. 220 
Chicago, IIl. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
G. H. Burkholder, Sales Mgr. Positive 
Drive ——_—_—— 
H. D. Mitchell, Mgr., P.I.V. Sales —~---— 
W. J. Nighbert, Sales Eng., Baltimore -----—. 
J. R. Martin, Sales Eng., Atlanta : 
L. S. Taylor, Sales Eng., Atlanta - 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Imperial 
Imperial 


Booth No. 104 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Harry A. Burdorf, Sales Mgr. Poinsett 
W. Kenneth Bishop, Salesman Poinsett 
E. Leonard Hertenstein, Salesman Poinsett 


EK. Prentys Word, Salesman Poinsett 


MARCHANT CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO. 
Oakland, Calif. 
A. T. Davis, Dist. Agt. 
W. S. Webster, Rep. 
Kk. M. Avery, Dist. Agt. 


Booth No. 223-224 
2nd Fl. Main Blidg. 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 


R. E. Bradshaw, Dist. Agt Virginia 
L. L. Ward, Rep. Virginia 
H. J. Deason, Service Mgr. Virginia 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
WORKS, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


Booth No. 469-470 


Perm. Annex 


Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dis. Sales Mgr. Poinsett 
R. C. Staples Poinsett 
J. W. Ivey Poinsett 
Z. N. Holler Poinsett 
EK. M. Murray Poinsett 
G. E. Missbach Poinsett 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING 
CoO Booth No. 423-26 

Perm. Annex 
Poinsett 

Poinsett 

401 Pettigrew St. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
W. T. McLeod, Pres. 
C. E. Bailes, Asst. to Pres. 
W. L. Brigham, Rep. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE 


COMPANY Booth No. 345 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
F. G. Swaffield, Vice-Pres. Ottaray 
M. H. Weston, Manager Ottaray 
R. S. Reed, Jr., Adv. Mgr. Ottaray 
W. F. MeAulay, Salesman Ottaray 
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MERROW MACHINE COMPANY Booth No. 225 A-B 
Hartford, Conn. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 

R. W. Hollister 
R. B. Moreland 


MEXICO REFRACTORIES CO. 


Mexico, Mo. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 
G. G. Harney, Dist. Rep. 
J. J. Perry, Jr., Dis. Rep. 
William Cason, Dis. Rep. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
Co., INC. Booth No. 225-G 
Orange, N. J. 
J. C. Fleming, G’ville Dis. Mgr. 
P. D. Williams, Specialist, Sou. Div. 
P. T. Burry, G’ville Rep. 
J. F. McLendon, Columbia Rep. 





ee 


Booth No. 344 
Balcony. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 133 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Ottaray 

Ottaray 

Ottaray 


oe 
ge 
-_—— 
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MORSE CHAIN COMPANY Booth No. 358 
Ithaca, N. Y. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. Booth No. 325 
New Orleans, La. Balcony. Main Bldg. 

W. A. Levins, Charlotte Mgr. Ottaray 
T. W. Greve, Atlanta Mgr. Ottaray 
Seymour Schwartz, Engineer Ottaray 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. _ Booth No. 348 
Providence, R. I. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
Philip C. Wentworth, Treas. Imperial! 
C. D. Taylor, Sou. Agt. Imperial] 
Otto V. Pratt Imperial 
L. E, Taylor Imperial! 
Harold B. Askew Imperial 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION Booth No. 464 
General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Perm. Annex 


T. C. D. Crow, Chief Engineer Poinsett 
W. H. Harrington, Asst. Sales Mgr. Poinsett 
C. B. Beckwith, Adv. Mgr. Poinsett 
Rodger Brouwer, Engineer Poinsett 
E. M. Potter, Sou. Rep. Poinsett 
James Gillilan, Transitorq Sales Poinsett 
John Collins, Adv. Dept. 703 E. Washington 
N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO. Booth No. 109 
New York City Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Joseph H. Bennis, Sales Mgr. Ottaray 
L. W. Thomason, Sou. Mgr. Ottaray 
Falls L. Thomason Ottaray 
W. C. Taylor Ottaray 
J. A. Sorrells Ottaray 
F. D. Jacoway Ottaray 


WM. R. NOONE & CO. Booth No. 423-426 


Boston, Mass. Perm. Annex 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS 
CORPORATION Booth No. 453-454 


Stamford, Conn. Perm. Annex 
W. M. Nones, Pfes. 

P. Wilson, Vice-Pres. 

R. Bott, Chief Engineer 

J. Ritter, Sales Manager 

E. Batesole, Assf. Chief Engineer 
E. Rounds, Sales Engineer 

V. Donnelly, N. E. Rep. 

W. Lawrence, Sou. Rep. 


NORRIS BROTHERS Space No. 225-B 
Greenville, S. C. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 

B. R. Burnham, Sales Manager 216 Mt. View Ave. 
J. W. Littlefield, Salesman 214 Mt. View Ave. 
P. W. Matheson, Salesman Ottaray 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. Booth No. 309 
22 Thames St., New York City 
Balcony. Main Bldg. 
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J. J. Basch, Div. Mgr. Poinsett 
H. M. Steeb Poinsett 
C. Johnson, Tech. Director Poinsett 


OX FIBRE BRUSH CO. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Booth No. 320 
Balcony. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 439-440 


Perm. Annex 


D. P. O’Connor Poinsett 
Ht. A. Horan Poinsett 
P. G. Wear Poinsett 
G. L. Morrison Poinsett 
(. T. Lassiter Poinsett 
T. H. Nelson Poinsett 
J. H. Almand Poinsett 
W. J. Kirby Poinsett 
KE. C. Kontz, Jr. Poinsett 


PERMUTIT COMPANY, THE 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


PLIBRICO JOINTLESS FIREBRICK 
co 


Booth No. 411 


Perm. Annex 


' Booth No. 438 
Chicago, Ill. Perm. Annex 
Oliver L. Ballard, Dist. Mgr. 
Mark H. Allen, Dist. Rep. 


Frank S. Rieder, Asst. Sales Mgr. 





511 Rhett St. 
Imperial 


PORT UTILITIES COMMISSION Booth No. 312 
Charleston, S. C. Balcony. Ma:n Bidg. 
H. I. Dew, Traffic Mer. ———_—. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL, 
INC. Booth No. 132-A 


Boston, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

A. P. Homer, Pres. Poinsett 
Victer A. Hanson, V-P. & Chief Eng. Poinsett 
Roy S. Smith, Engineer Poinsett 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. Booth No. 435 
Chicago, Ill. Perm. Annex 


PREMIER-PABST SALES CORP. 
Chicago, Il. 


Booth No. 311 
Balcony. Main Bldg. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE INS. CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


RAWLS & JENNINGS 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON TEXTILE MONTHLY 
303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 


Booth No. 318 
Balcony. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 108'2-A 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 327-328 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 240-241 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


C. L. Irwin, Sales-Eng. Poinsett 

C. M. Reeves, Vice-Pres. Poinsett 

D. M. McSpadden, Branch Office Mgr. 
(Charlotte) Poinsett 





J. W. Vaughan, Jr. (Greenville) 
Alfred Jepson, (Atlanta) 
W. Clark Erwin, (Charlotte) 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS Booth No. 245-246 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

J. Edgar Rhodes, Member of Firm — -—- 
R. H. Rhodes, Asst. Sales Mer. --- 
S. L. Allen, Sales Eng. 
L. H. Schwoebel, Salesman 
(. R. Mitchell, Branch Mgr. 
J. W. Mitchell, Salesman 
A. S. Jay, Salesman 
J. T. Hoffman, Salesman 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. Booth No. 125-A 
Pawtucket, R. I. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Edwin C. Smith, Pres. -—- 
William D. Whittaker 
George W. Smith 
W. L. Ferguson 


Booth No. 473-476 


Perm. Annex 


7 Wareourt Dr. 





——— _—-— — — 
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THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY 
Elyria, Ohio 
W. L. Pareell, Sales Mer. 
J. J. Melntosh, Sales Rep. 
C. H. Ingwer, Jr. 


Booth No. 110'2-A 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
22 Hillcrest Dr. 
Ottaray 

Ottaray 


Booth No. 105 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 207 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


21 Byrd Blvd. 
21 Byrd Blvd. 


Booth No. 226 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Poinsett (4) 
Imperial (2) 
(Others at out- 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 


John R. Roy, Sales Mgr. 
Herman Schwager, Service Eng. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Boston, Mass. 
LD. F. Edwards, Pres. 
W. F. Lowell, Vice-Pres. 
R. A. Kettley, Vice-Pres. 


Kk. E. Blake, Chief Eng. side rooms in 
F. E. Rowe, Jr., Development Eng. city.) 
H. P. Worth, Greenville Rep. 
Miles Comer, Atlanta Office 
John Graves, Atlanta 
Alex Davis, Charlotte Office 
James Strang, Boston Office 
Robert Jones 
SARCO CO. INC. Booth No. 429 
183 Madison Ave., N. Y. City Perm. Annex 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE Booth No. 401 
Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO. Booth No. 339 
Philadelphia, Pa. Balcony. Main Bldg. 
W. D. Taulman, Atlanta Rep. Virginia 
T. C. Hayward, Charlotte Rep. Virginia 
M. M. Borden, Chief Eng. Virginia 
Everett Jones, Sales Mgr. Virginia 


Booth No. 232-233 
2nd FI. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 219 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 467-468 


Perm. Annex 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Singer Bldg., N. Y. City 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. DeMott, S. M. Poinsett 
B. F. Davis Poinsett 
K. F. Thomas Poinsett 
H. P. Goodwin Poinsett 
H. A. Fonda Poinsett 
R. W. Franklin Poinsett 
N. Miller Poinsett 
G. E. Allen Poinsett 
M. H. Courtenay Poinsett 


Booth No. 125-B 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. MacDougall 
J. M. Ballentine — 
Harry S. Drum : 
W. C. Dodson so 


SNAP-ON TOOLS, INC. Booth No. 303 
Kenosha, Wis. Balcony. Main Bidg. 
R. A. Martin, Branch Mer. —-- 
Odis Stevens, Sales Rep. 
K. H. Martin, Sales Rep. —-— 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 
INC. 





Booth No. 355 


Baltimore, Md. Balcony. Main Bldg. 


C. G. Swank, Gen’l. 8S. E. Div. Poinsett 
F. H. Trewin, Tech. Asst. Mgr., S. E. Div. Poinsett 
E. T. Gregorie, Sales Eng Poinsett 
Bruce Cotton, Sales Eng Poinsett 
B. C. Decker, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
G. W. Roberts, Sales Eng. Poinsett 
G. B. Rogers, Textile Sales Eng. Poinsett 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Booth No. 103 
lst Fl. Main Bidg. 


C. H. Campbell, Gen’l. Sales Mgr Imperial! 
W. A. Biggs, Sales Rep. Imperial 
W. Lb. Broadbent, Sales Rep. Imperial 
W. M. Carpenter, Sales Rep. Imperial 
H. F. Gaffney, Sales Rep. Imperial! 
EK. S. Reid, Sales Rep. Imperial 
P. F. Williams, Sales Rep. Imperial 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES, INC. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Louis P. Batson. Pres. 


Booth No. 123 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
Residence 


J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Treas. Residence 
H. E. Littlejohn, Salesman Residence 
Davis L. Batson, Salesman Residence 
Claude W. Cain, Salesman Residence 


Residence 
Residence 
Residence 


H. Raiford Gaffney Salesman 
John P. Batson. Salesman 
Jess Long. Salesman 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Decatur, Ill. 


Booth No. 416 


Perm. Annex 


Ivan F.. Wieland, Asst. Sales Mer. Poinseit 
Allen Fuller, Chemist Poinsett 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Sales Mgr.  Poinsett 


Geo. A. Dean, Mgr. (Spartanburg Office) Imperial 


J. A. Harris, N. C. Rep. Imperial 
W. T. O’Steen, S. C. Rep. Imperial 
H. A. Mitchell, Ala.-Miss. Rep. Imperial 
R. R. Berry, Jr., Ga. Rep. Imperial! 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. Booth No. 123 


Philadelphia, Pa. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


J. J. Kaufman, Sr., Pres. and Gen’l. Mgr. Poinsett 
Robert J. Freitag, Sec. & Treas. Poinsett 
J. J. Kaufman, Jr., in Chg. Sou. 

Operations Poinsett 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. Booth No. 482 
Charlotte, N. C. Temp. Annex 
Ira L. Griffin, Sou. Mgr. —— - 
Fred G. LaPiana, Eastern Field 
Technician 
J. W. Stallings, 
(Charlotte) 
W. B. Strickland, Asst. Chemist 
(Charlotte ) — 
T. C. Davis, Rep. N. C. & Va. —-— - 
W. N. Kline, Jr., Rep. 8S. C. 
C. R. Gill, Rep. Ga. & Ala. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
Chicago, Ili. 


Chief Chemist 


Booth No. 125-D 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


Otto A. L. Keser, Sales Eng. Ottaray 
A. J. Tilton, Sales Eng. Ottaray 
Paul D. Wilson, Wholesale Sales Mer. Ottaray 


JOS. SYKES, BROS. (American) INC. Booth No. 336 
Charlotte, N. C. Balcony. Main Bldg. 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. Booth No. 427-428 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perm. Annex 


V. Wichum, Chief Eng. Poinseit 
W. C. Bennett, Gen’l. Sales Mer. 

Eastern Div. Poinsett 
Carl Endlein, Sales Rep. Poinsett 


W. O. AND M. W. TALCOTT, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COMPANIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Booth No. 412 


Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 446-447 
Perm. Annex 


Frank S. Ward, Mgr. Textile Sales Imperia! 
H. M..Barker, Mgr. Atlanta Branch Imperial! 
H. E. Hansen, Sales Rep. Imperial 
W. E. Gray, Sales Rep. Imperia! 
Ed. J. Hanna, Textile Sales Div. Imperial 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. 
John Wyllie, Jr., Vice-Pres. & 
Gen’l. Mer. 
H. B. McLaughlin, Sales Mgr. 


Booth No. 10812-A 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Poinsett 
Poinsett 
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Poinsett 
Residence 


J. G. Goodwin, Engineer 
J. W. Jennings (Rawls & Jennings) 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
RAILROAD CO. Booth No. 108'2-A 


Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 101 
Charlotte, N. C. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

E. A. Terrell, Pres. Poinsett 
W. S. Terrell, Representative 331 W. Earle St. 
A. C. Kimbirl, Representative Poinsett 
John J. Wilson, Representative Poinsett 


R. B. Smith, Representative Poinset! 
Irwin P. Graham 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





Booth No. 455-456 


Atlanta, Ga. Perm. Annex 
F. C. Kerns, Lub. Rep. Domestic Sales 

Dept . Imperial 
A. F. Brewer, Mech. Engr. Imperial 
P. H. Baker, Lubri. Eng. Imperial 
H. L. Marlowe, Lubri. Eng. Imperial 
EK. A. Harper, Chief Engr. Imperial 
A. H. Bamman, Chief Engr. Imperial 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Booth No. 204 
2nd FI. Main Bidg. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING 
MACHY. CO. 


Providence, R. I. 
James Cook (Charlotte Office), 


Booth No. 114 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Sales Engr. Poinsett 
Wallace Taylor (Prov. Office), 
Sales Ener. Poinsett 


A. H. Goff (Prov. Office), Sales Engr. Ottaray 
H. G. Mayer (Charlotte Office), 


Sales Ener. Poinsett 
TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., INC. Booth No. 477 
Greensboro, N. C. Perm. Annex 

L. C. Atkisson, Pres. Imperial! 
F. A. Decker, Vice-Pres. Imperial 
F, O. Gibbs Imperial 


TEXTILE WORLD Booth No. 214 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


THE TODD COMPANY Booth No. 343 
Rochester, N. Y. Balcony. Main Bldg. 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING 
MACH Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TOLEDO SCALE CO 
Toledo, Ohio 


TOLHURST DIVISION, AMERICAN 
MACH & METALS, INC. Booth No. 342 
100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City Balcony. Main Bldg. 
J. R. Angel, Sales Rep. Mrs. J. W. Slaughter, 
341 Jones Ave. 


Booth No. 237 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 479 


Temp. Annex 


Booth No. 460-461 
Perm. Annex 


U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 
Monticello, Ga. 








T. A. Francis, Vice-Pres. Poinsett 
Chas. H. Jordan, Vice-Pres. 

L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr. 

A. D. Roper, Gen. Supt. Ottaray 
E. R. Holt, Salesman (Charlotte) Ottaray 


Cc. S. Jordan, Salesman (Monticello, Ga.) Ottaray 
M. Ousley, Salesman (Greenville, S. C.) Ottaray 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. _ Booth No. 201 
Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Alex S. West, Gen. Sales Agent 
J. S. Palmer 
L. K. Palmer 
William M. Moore 











William H. Patrick ee See 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. Booth No. 433-434 
Providence, R. I. Perm. Annex 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Sou. Rep. a 
O. B. Land, Salesman - 
T. L. Maynard, Salesman eniceniiinendinnn 
W. H. Rose, Salesman pesinilieatone 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 234-236 

Boston, Mass. 2nd Fi. Main Bldg. 

R. A. Leeson, Pres. 

EK. O. Smith, Vice-Pres. —__—— 
Robert Leeson, Sales Mgr. —_—__— 
T. L. Cotter a. 
R, L. Chisholm Sealine 

I. E. Wynne (Charlotte) —_———___— 
R. M. Mauldin (Charlotte) —_—_— 
J. W. Stribling (Atlanta) —_——___—_ 


Booth No. 417 


Perm. Annex 





VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 

G. H. Anthony, Pres. 
J. H. Chaplin, Vice-Pres. & Sales Mgr. 
A. E. Kallinich, Field Sales Mer. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 
H. L. Spaunburg, Chief Engr. ———- 
R. W. Bailey, Sales Rep. 
J. V. Verner, Sales Rep. 
A. Rasmussen 


Booth No. 107 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 























VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. Booth No. 423-426 


Burlington, Vt. Perm. Annex 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. Booth No. 250-B 
Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


WALKER ELECTRIC COMPANY _ Booth No. 113-A 
Atlanta, Ga. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


R. M. Walker, Gen’l Mer. Poinsett 
K. D. White, Asst. Mer. Poinsett 
H. O. Burnside, N. C. Rep. Poinsett 
W. P. Christian, S. C. Rep. Poinsett 
W. A. Hitchcock, Supt. Constr. Poinsett 
J. D’Arcy, Jr., Elec. Engr. Contrg. Poinsett 
O. M. Carnes, Estimating Dept. Poinsett 
C. W. Strong, Elec. Engr. Mfg. Dept. Poinsett 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. Booth No. 121-122 


Millbury, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Clifton E. Watson, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. Poinsett 
Hubert J. Watson, Treas. Poinsett 
Wilbur L. Watson, Pres. & Asst. Treas.  Poinsett 


Donald R. Scott, Rep. Poinsett 
Philip L. Spencer, Supt. Poinsett 
D. C. Ragan, Sou. Rep. Poinsett 


E. V. Wilson, Sou. Rep. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MFG. CO. 


107 Elm St. 


Booth No. 465 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 


Thomas Fuller, Mgr. S. E. Dist. Poinsett 
John Gelzer, Jr., Ind. Mgr. S. E. Dist. Poinsett 
J. W. Brooke, Sales Prom. Mer. Poinsett 
M. A. Land, Textile Specialist Poinsett 
E. S. Lammers, Tex. Engineer Poinsett 
J. H. Reeves, Jr., Textile Specialist Poinsett 
A. D. Snipes, Industrial Dept. Poinsett 
John C. Boesch, Mgr. Charlotte Office Poinsett 
C. L. Speake, Textile Specialist Poinsett 
A. W. Rose, Textile Specialist Poinsett 
T. C. Kelley, Mgr. Motor Sales Poinsett 
G. D. Bowne, Mgr. Gen’] Mill Elec. Poinsett 


WHEELER REFLECTOR COMPANY _ Booth No. 301 
Boston, Mass. Balcony. Main Bldg. 

H. A. Barnes, Sales Mgr. 
R. H. Witherspoon, Sou. Mar. 
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Exposition of Chemical Industries 
The 16th exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will be held at Grand Centra} 
Palace, New York, December 6-11, 1937. 
Three floors of Grand Central Palace 
have been reserved and advance leas- 
ing to date indicates that the 19387 Ex- 
position will be one of the largest in 
recent years. Design and preparation 
of the more extensive exhibits is car- 
ried forward during a period of from 
eight to 10 months in advance of the 
week, and companies leasing the small- 
er exhibition spaces have been anxious 
to make their contracts well in advance 
in an effort to secure their particular 
preference in location. A feature of 
the Exposition will be a prize competi- 
tion for a slogan typifying the role of 
chemical industries in modern life. 
--} — 
Heating and Ventilating 


Exposition in New York 
The Fifth International Heating and 


Ventilating Exposition will be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
January 24-28, 1938. Since its incep- 
tion in 1930, the Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition has been held every two 
years. The first showing was in Phila- 
delphia, the second in Cleveland, the 
third in New York City, and the fourth, 
which took place in 1936, was held in 
Chicago. Significant in connection 
with the Fifth Exposition scheduled 
for early in 1938, and for which plans 
go forward during the entire 12 months 
preceding, is the trend to new build- 
ing activity which is a natural part of 
national recovery. 
—_> 

Arc Welding Foundation News 

James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foun- 
dation, noted in last month’s CorTTon. 
will have prizes totalling $200,000, of 
which $25,300 will go to 54 winners in 
the Industry Machinery group, includ- 
ing textiles, Those interested in enter- 
ing the contest should write to A. F. 
Davis, secretary. James IF. Lincoln Are 
Welding Foundation, P. O. Box 5728, 
Cleveland, ©). 








Fibrous Glass Developments 
for Textile Industry 


At a recent meeting of the Ark- 
wright club, in New York City, Donald 
C. Simpson, textile expert from the 
fibrous glass laboratory of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Newark, O., 
revealed the history of fibrous glass, 
outlined the revolutionary advances 
accomplished in the laboratory in the 
last 5 years, and explained some of 
the current applications just being 
made and their significance to the 
home and to industry generally. Mr. 
Simpson explained that the first glass 
fibers were obtained in Europe by 
heating a glass rod while holding the 
ends in the hands, then jerking the 
hands to arm’s length from each other 
to stretch the rod into a fairly fine 
fiber. He then told of glass fiber used 
in such novelties as ties, small mats 
and woven baskets. The only method 
to form the fibers into yarn or thread 
was to place the long, relatively close 
fibers in parallel arrangement by hand 
and to weave carefully such bundles 
in the same way straw and other ma- 
terials are woven. The first real de 
velopment in fibrous glass was the cre- 
ation of an air filter, consisting of fine 
vlass fibers impregnated with an ad. 
hesive. It is said that intensive lab- 
oratory experiments are under way in 
fabricating or weaving glass yarn or 
thread into various types of glass 
cloth for industrial purposes, 

~— }&— 


Murphy Retires from Houghton 
After 48 Years’ Service 


L. kk. Murphy, chairman of the board 
of E. F. Houghton & Company, 240 W. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
retired from active service after 48 
years. He will continue as a director. 
Mr. Murphy began work with the 
Houghton Company in 1888. In 1929 
he became president, which office he 
held until he became chairman of the 
board in 1834. 
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American Cyanamid Acquires Metz 

The American Cvanamid & Chemical] 
Corporation, 350 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, has acquired the business of 
Hi. A. Metz & Company, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. The business of H. A. Metz & 
Compuny will be consolidated with 
that of the American Cyanamid and 


operated in the name of the latter. 
é —— — 


Release by Acme 

Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has 
released literature describing an 8-year 
test proving the durability of Acme 
floorsteel. The test consisted of a sec- 
tion of the floor in the Acme mill be 
ing laid with the company’s product. 
The new floor armoring material was 
watched closely for some time, and as 
no flaws developed, additional installa- 
tions were made. Now, after over & 
years of constant grinding of the truck 
wheels over the protected flooring, the 
exposed edges of the small mesh have 
become slightly mushroomed, present- 
ing an increased area of steel in the 
floor surface. 
W. H. Jones of Westinghouse 

Passes at Age of 61 


Warren Howland Jones, secretary. 
assistant treasurer and director of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, succumbed to an attack 
of pneumonia recently at Mt. Vernon 
hospital. He was 61 years old. Mr. 
Jones had been with Westinghouse for 
26 vears. 

—_ > — 
Dumping Shovel and Scoop 
Truck by Yale & Towne 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., have an- 
nounced their latest electric industria! 
truck development to meet the de- 
mands of the industry in the dumping 
shovel scoop truck. The truck is cap 
able of shoveling into a pile of sand, 
glass, coal and other miscellaneous 
loose materials, picking up 10 to 15 
eubie feet at one short. 
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Georgia Mill Men Discuss Carding and 
S pinning; Hear About Japan 


ROM the number of mill men attending 

the Spring meeting of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia, it looks as if the 
meetings hereafter will have to be held in 
the stadium instead of the chemistry build- 
ing at Georgia Tech. Visitors were present 
trom Alabama and South Carolina. These 
meetings are planned well in advance by the 
executive committee, which is to be com- 
mended upon the capable manner in which 
the discussions are conducted. 


ORE THAN 250 Georgia mill men and visitors 

from the mills of Alabama attended the 

Spring meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, held in the chemistry build- 
ing at the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
March 13, 9:30 A. M. Carding and spinning were 
discussed from a prepared questionnaire sent to the 
men prior to the meeting. Questions were also spe- 
cifically assigned to the various men, who came pre- 
pared with their answers. V. J. Thompson, Rush- 
ton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., the general chairman, 
presided. R. A. Field, Jr., Newnan (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, led the discussion on carding and C. K. Cobb, 
Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, led the one on spinning. 

The speaker for the occasion was Robert W. 
Philip, Editor of COTTON, who was secretary of 
the American mission to Japan, which recently ar- 
ranged a voluntary quota of shipments of cotton and 
part cotton piece goods to the United States. Mr. 
Philip spoke extemporaneously for about 30 minutes, 
but interest was manifested in the Japanese trip and 
questions fired at him by the members present took 
up a good part of the meeting. (*) 

Three members were elected to the executive com- 
mittee to fill expiring terms. Frank L. Asbury, Hill- 
side Plant, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was re- 
placed by George Glenn, superintendent, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., whose term 
runs two years. W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., was elected to succeed 
Allen Jones, Muscogee Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., and Harry H. Purvis, superintendent, 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, Gainesville, 
Ga., was re-elected. 


Carding 


R. A. Field, Jr., Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, led 
the discussion on carding. The first question was: 
Please give a report on your estimate of the percentage 
of short fiber (up to %-inch) after each process, 
through spinning. If you have a stapling machine the 
estimate will be more accurate. In giving this report, 
please state the grade and staple of cotton. In inter- 


(*) Complete reports by Mr. Philip, covering both the results 
of the textile mission, and also the practices in a number of Japa- 
nese mills visited, appeared in the March issue of COTTON, and 
the substance of his remarks at the meeting, with more details, may 
be found there. 





Reported by John C. Fonville. 





Snapshot at Georgia Meeting 


preting this question, the chairman stated that the 
purpose was to determine the machine that breaks 
the fibers. 

Harry H. Purvis, superintendent, Chicopee Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, Gainesville, Ga., in giving 
the answer to this question, stated that the results 
obtained at his plant were not to be taken as accu- 
rate inasmuch as the use of this stapling machine is 
still in the experimental stage. The machine is a 
delicate instrument and requires a master to operate 
it. Also, his mill has no delicate scales, which are 
required in conjunction with the operation of the 
machine. Nevertheless, the results he secured are 
interesting: In the raw cotton, the percentage of fi- 
ber under %-inch ran about 8 per cent. On the card 
sliver the percentage of short fiber dropped off to 
about 5 per cent. According to figures kept on 
waste, this constitutes about all of the waste taken 
out in the processing of the cotton. These results 
show that the card removes much of the short staple. 
In giving a report of a test run on the fly, it was 
found to contain 54 per cent of staple longer than 
32-inch and the strips contained about 25 per cent. 
The drawing showed a slight decrease of about one 
per cent in short staple. On the slubbers and inter- 
mediates the amount of short staple dropped to about 
1.0 and 1.2 per cent respectively. These last state- 
ments show that there was a discrepancy somewhere 
in the test, but nevertheless, the results prove that 
the amount of short staple may be ascertained as 
soon as the operators of the machine become profi- 
cient. When asked about the beaters used in the 
pickers, Mr. Purvis stated that he uses single-process 
picking with three beaters. The back beater runs 
350 r.p.m., the three-blade beater 975, and the 
Kirschner beater 1025. There is also a beater in 
the blending reserve which travels 312 r.p.m. This 
is using one-inch cotton, Strict Low Middliny, and 
carding 10.5 pounds per hour. 

The next question was taken up without further 
discussion as the meeting was late in getting started, 
When the new high-draft roving frames are used, what 
should be the production of the cards per hour, the 
most suitable type of drawing (metallic, cork, or extra 
draft machine) and the approximate drafts at each 
process, and hank roving to secure satisfactory results? 
The chairman stated that this question pertains to 
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single roving being run. W. M. Yow, Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, reported that in his plant the two front 
lines of rolls are of Koroseal (a Goodrich product) 
and the two back lines of rolls are steel. Several 
methods of running Koroseal have been tried but the 
combination of Koroseal with steel has been selected 
as the most suitable. This is using a 50-grain card 
sliver, two processes of drawing, 51.5-grain drawing 
sliver, and a draft of 17.5 on the long draft slubbers. 
The front roll speed is 240 r.p.m.; the diameter is 
114 inch. 

Allen Jones, Muscogee Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., stated that the set-up in his mill is a 
little different. He cards 10 pounds per hour. On 
the drawing frames he has the front rolls covered 
with Koroseal and the back three rolls covered with 
cork. The cards have a draft of 100, the drawing a 
draft of 6, running a 55-grain sliver on the first 
drawing and a 50-grain sliver on the second. He 
stated that the draft necessary on the spinning is 
that which will give the proper yarn number de- 
sired. This report is based on %-inch staple Mid- 
dling cotton. 


Drives for Fly Frames 


Which is best suited for driving fly frames, tndi- 
vidual motor drive, or belt drive from counter shafts? 
Why? was the third question. A man from the Man- 


V. J. THOMPSON, superintendent, 
Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga.., 
who presided as general chairman of 
he Textile Operating Executives of 
re 





chester (Ga.) Plant of Callaway Mills contended that 
he prefers the belt drive because the motors on the 
floor are in a position to accumulate dust and lint. 
Then too, he thinks it best that the fly frames not 
be started too suddenly, as the individual motors are 
prone to do. Reporting on the individual motor drive, 
Mr. Lucky told of having the regular-type belts to 
transmit the drive and stated that he likes them, hav- 
ing had no trouble, and particularly enjoying the 
absence of any overhead belting. No slippage is en- 
countered and regular gears are used on the frames. 
Mr. Purvis, in telling of his mill, said that individual 
drives are used with chains for transmission. The 
frames start easily. Mr. McElveen of the same 
plant averred that no trouble is had with the clutches 
on the motors and added that besides the chains, 
v-belts are in use, which are driving directly to the 
jack shafts. Answering a question, Mr. Purvis 
stated that the motors on each frame are of the 3-hp. 
size, totally enclosed. Mr. Bowles of the Fairfax 
(Ala.) Plant, West Point Manufacturing Company, 
added that he would like to have every frame on in- 
dividual drive. Another man from Martha Mills has 
two or four frames driven from the motors, the two- 
frame drives being powered by a 5-hp motor and the 
4-frame drives using a 10-hp. motor. The 4-frame 
drive is the most economical. 


Bale Mixer Attached to Bale Breaker 


The fourth question on the prepared questionnaire 
was What results do you get from the bale mizer at- 
tached to the bale breaker? Does this arrangement 
increase the breaking strength? Allen Jones was 
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called upon to explain this question. He said the ar- 
rangement was a double-deck bale breaker with a 
12-foot apron. The cotton is dumped in the back and 
travels on the lower apron; starting up the incline, 
most of the cotton falls back on the upper apron. 
Although this arrangement of machines has been in- 
stalled only a short while, Mr. Jones reported that 
his boss spinner said the work is running better al- 
ready, proving the advantage of the machine. He 
then told of dyeing some sulfur blue stock and run- 
ning it in the machine. A 12-pound slab of the stock 
was run into 500 pounds of regular cotton and it 
took about half an hour for it to run out. He gave 
this as an illustration to prove the wonderful mix 
that the machine gives the stock. C. O. Smith, Sib- 
ley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, asked if the 
breaking strength is increased by the new hookup. 
Mr. Jones conservatively replied that he would pre- 
fer not to comment on the breaking strength until 
the machine has been in use for a longer period, that 
the test for breaking strength should be made over 
a long period of time. Wayne Hempstead asked how 
this method would compare with other methods of 
opening, such as 3 hoppers feeding onto a blending 
apron. Again Mr. Jones replied that he could give 
no definite answer, because of the short time the ma- 
chine has been installed, and added that just after 
the machine was put in his plant began to use some 
compressed cotton so that any answer given could 
not be conclusive. 


Trumpets 


Next discussed was What should be the relation in 
thousandths of an inch between the hole in the calen- 
der roll trumpet and the coiler head trumpet, and the 
distance from the trumpet to the bite of the roll on the 
coller head, on cards? Mr. Field, the chairman, in- 
jected that the purpose of this question is to deter- 
mine the condensation of the sliver so that more 
stock may be put in the cans. He brought out that 
the weight of the sliver has much to do with this 
question. A 70-grain sliver and a 50-grain sliver 
would require a difference in the size of the trum- 
pet. He told of putting 12 pounds of sliver in the 
cans on some cards already in his mill and upon the 
installation of some new cards he was able to get 14 
pounds in the cans. The trumpets may have gov- 
erned this condition, the newer cards having smaller 
and unworn trumpets condensing the sliver more, 
thus allowing more sliver to go in the cans. R. P. 
Sweeny, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, gave the 
size of his trumpets on the cards as .312 and .165. 
He offered a formula of taking the square root of 
the card sliver and multiplying it by 1.42 to get the 
opening in the trumpet; this gives the diameter of 
the trumpet in 64ths of an inch. He also said he 
used the same formula but substituted 1.18 as the 
constant for the first drawing and 1.15 for the second 
drawing. 

The sixth question asked by the chairman was 
What type beater and what fan speeds are run on pick- 
ers using the blending reserve? Please state kind and 
number of blades on each beater, blows per inch on 
stock and ounces per yard of lap. Mr. Purvis told of 
changing over to one-process picking and putting in 
a blending reserve which helped the conditions in 
his plant. He added, however, that as the change 
was made at the same time that he could not say 
that some other arrangement would not have helped 
also. As the two changes were made at the same 
time no test was made as to the comparative merits 
of some other system; only the final results could be 
determined and they showed that the stock was in 
better condition afterward. Again, answering a ques- 
tion put to him by a member, he repeated that his 
back beater runs 350 r.p.m., his three-blade beater 
975. and his Kirschner beater 1025; the beater on 
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the blending reserve has a speed of 312 r.p.m. No 
changes in speed were made after the installation of 
the blending reserve. 

Mr. Bowles asked when using this reserve if the 
cotton runs low in the hopper and if the reserve pre- 
vents this. Mr. Purvis explained that the reserve 
acts as a stop and automatically stops the feed of 
stock when it reaches a certain point. The reserve 
prevents the laps from running heavy or light. 

Next on the prepared questionnaire was What is 
the best front roll speed on cork roll drawing frames? 
If the ends lap up on the front roll, what can be done 
to prevent this condition? A discussion of lapping up 
on the front rolls followed and Mr. Jones told of 
using Koroseal on the front line of rolls. This 
stopped the lapping. He stated that he runs about 
82 per cent production on his drawing frames with 
the front rolls traveling 110 feet per minute. George 
Moore, a visitor from Whitney (S. C.) Manufactur- 
ing Company, asked which type of top clearer is best 
conducive to good running work when using Koro- 
seal. Mr. Yow, who runs Koroseal, using it on the 
front two lines, said that revolving clearers were 
best and added that the speed of his rolls is 2406 
r.p.m. No trouble is encountered with eyebrows, but 
there is just a little more clearer waste with Koro- 
seal. “‘The main benefit that we get from the use of 
Koroseal is cleanliness,” he said. Koroseal will not 
ordinarily flute unless it is left over the week-end 
with the weights on. Here Mr. Bone told of a test 
involving metallic rolls and rolls of other material 
and found that the metallic rolls proved better, but 
that the production was not as high. Mr. Yow was 
of the opinion that Koroseal works better because it 
grips the stock more. Mr. Steele of LaFayette (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills asked for opinions as to the cause of 
lapping up. Someone suggested that the weather 
affects this considerably but Mr. Steele said that he 
had noticed no difference in this condition when the 
weather changed. 


Keeping Weights 


The last carding question was Would it be advisable 
to run roving of different colors through the card room 
without keeping weights on the speeders? If so, how 
and where should the weights be kept? Mr. Dunwoody 
reported that in his plant he tries to make the roving 
go into the speeders as nearly right as he can. When 
he finds that the yarn is too heavy, he checks on the 
colors to see if they are right and if not, the regulating 
is done by the dyehouse. Mr. Jones considered that the 
proper place to keep weights is in the picker room. He 
said that it is up to the dyer to dye all lots the same 
and that the secret of keeping the weights on colored 
goods is to have a dyer who knows his job. The dyer 
must match the shades, but he must also produce a 
dyed lot that will card and spin. He humorously called 
his dyer the second hand of carding. As for checking 
the drawing weights, he only weighs his drawing about 
once a month, just to see how it is running. He checks 
his weights periodically on the section beams. He ex- 
plained that his mill is on the river and that he ran 
several hundred tests to determine the proper regain. 
No regain control instrument is used in his plant on 
the pickers. 


Spinning 


V. J. Thompson, general chairman, called for a 
seventh inning recess and then C. K. Cobb, superin- 
tendent, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, who led the dis- 
cussion on spinning, asked the first question which was 
How does long draft affect the slashing of yarn? What 
causes excessive fuzziness on long draft yarn? R. S. 
Steele was called upon and told of being unable to get 
the proper speed and weights on the slashers after 
changing to long draft spinning. In his plant he had 
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to reduce the number of the yarn and increase the 
amount of size on the warp to get the cloth the cor- 
rect weight and to secure good running conditions. 
The fuzzy condition referred to in the question was 
noticed after the installation of long draft. He said 
that the fuzz is still predominant in his mill. A gen- 
tleman from Pacolet Manufacturing Company, New 
Holland, Ga., reported that in his mill the same ex- 
perience with fuzz was had. He considered that this 
was caused by the elimination of some of the process- 
es in the card room, thus preventing some of the fi- 
bers from being parallel. Pacolet too added size as Mr. 
Steele had done and eliminated much of the fuzz. R. P. 
Sweeny, conversely, said that since the installation 
of long draft in the Exposition Cotton Mills that he 
has noticed the yarn is much smoother, more even 
and has better breaking strength. He gets much bet- 
ter results with long draft than with the regular draft. 
Mr. Sweeny advised that the trouble at some of the 
mills experiencing fuzz and other trouble may be due 
to increased speeds, excessive drafts, etc. Exposition 
uses a draft of 18.5 and all of the warp yarn is run 
with double roving. A member from the Manchester 
Plant of Callaway Mills reported tests showing an in- 
crease in breaking strength of 5 per cent, and added 
that he sees no reason why long draft yarn should not 
slash or size as well as yarn from the regular draft 
frames. 


A. D. ELLIOTT, superintendent, The 
Trion (Ga.) Company, who is vice 
general chairman of the Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia 





Snick Plate Settings 


What gauge snick plate setting do you use on auto- 
matic spoolers where the average count is 148, using 
Y¥g-inch Middling cotton? If you do not run this count, 
please state your setting and give your yarn counts was 
next discussed. Although it was generally agreed that 
all the settings are variable, the mills reported as fol- 
lows: A member from the West Point group gave 
35/1000-inch as the setting for the snick plate on Bar- 
ber Colman spoolers when 14s to 20s yarn were run. 
Another member volunteered that he uses a 31/1000- 
inch setting for 14s and a 37/1000-inch for 21s. It 
was stated that the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company uses a 46/1000-inch setting on 25s; Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, a 68/1000-inch on 14s, 
running %-inch cotton; Martha Mills uses 55/1000- 
inch on 14s. Pacolet Manufacturing Company, New 
Holland, uses a 45/1000-inch setting on 13s to 17s and 
a 41/1000-inch on 21s to 23s. It was also brought out 
that Barber-Colman has made available a new snick 
plate which may be set much closer on the same counts 
than the former one. 


Break Drafts 


Next discussed was In long draft spinning, what is 
the best break draft to use on counts up to 20s, and 
from 20s to 30s? If a different break draft should be 
used on the different systems, please so state. A num- 
ber of break drafts were offered by the members pres- 
ent. Mr. Steele uses 1.65. Mr. Peterson of Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company uses a break draft of 1.31 on 
all frames for both warp and filling, making 8s to 26s; 
his mill is equipped with Saco-Lowell frames and he 
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Re OR nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury the men who run 
Aa &\ America’s mills and mines 
<_ and factories have thrown 
open their doors to the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. Long ago they discov- 
ered that the G.T.M.’s mission was 
to serve them in their endless fight 
for greater efficiency and economy. 
They came to know him as a friend 
who spoke their language; a prac- 
tical man who could listen intel- 
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ligently to their difficulties and 
understand their specific needs in 
mechanical rubber goods. 


They liked him because he did not 
pretend to know it all; because he 
went out into their plants to learn 
exactly what superintendents, fore- 
men and mechanics wanted in per- 
formance; because he carefully 
analyzed every stress and strain, 
torque and tension, to determine 
the construction that would best 
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deliver that performance. And over 
two decades’ experience has proved 
to them that the G. T. M.’s careful 
specifications and Goodyear’s vast 
skill in compounding rubber to 
withstand any operating condition 
mean great savings—bothin longer- 
wearing mechanical rubber goods 
and lower operating costs. That is 
why industry welcomes the G.T.M. 
as a friend —a friend whom it will 
pay you to know! 
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is having no trouble with his work running well. J. 
R. Federline, Jr., in charge of spinning at Lanett 
(Ala.) Mill, said that the break drafts used in his mill 
are 1.28 for Saco-Lowell frames, 2.27 for H. & B. 
frames, and 1.31 for Whitin frames. Mr. Lawson, Tri- 
on (Ga.) Company, has a break draft of 1.22 on his 
frames, running counts from 2s to 32s. Mr. Sweeny 
of the Exposition Mills said that he has made no tests 
lately on break draft, but that he is using a figured 
draft of 1.08 on his Whitin frames. He then went on 
to explain that the figured draft and the actual draft 
are not the same when the belts on the system are new 
and when they are old or worn. Thus the frame may 
be started with a certain break draft and when it is 
older the draft will change somewhat. A represen- 
tative from the Manchester Plant of Callaway Mills 
offered 1.32 as the break draft used in his plant on 
counts from 2%s to 6s and was of the opinion that 
if the break draft is too long the work will run bad. 


Handling Warp Yarn 


The fifth spinning question taken up was What is 
the best method for handling warp yarn from the 
frame to the spooler or winder? Several methods were 
discussed. John Hampton, Fairfax (Ala.) Mill, a unit 
of the West Point Manufacturing Company, told of 
having double-decked trucks with baskets in them. The 
trucks have four baskets on the top shelf and four on 
the bottom, only one count being placed in each basket. 
In this manner the trucks may be rolled along and the 
baskets with the desired count removed as they are 
needed. Mr. Moore of the Manchester Plant also told 
of the use of trucks. It was reported by a represen- 
tative of Pacolet Manufacturing Company that a stor- 
age bin and conveyor belt arrangement are in use at 
this mill. By this method excessive handling of the 
yarn is obviated. Mr. Thompson, Rushton Cotton 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., described a system of having the 
doffer pour the bobbins into a large box and then dis- 
tributing it as needed. Sometimes the yarn is taken 
directly to the spooler. The method of handling warp 
yarn is mostly an individual mill problem, depending 
upon a great many factors. 


Fastening Spinning Tape 


Much interest was shown in the method of fasten- 
ing spinning tapes, which was next discussed. Mr. 
Moore of Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation de- 
scribed a method whereby the ends of the tape are 
doubled and folded back about %-inch, then sewed. 
This gives a smooth running tape and the life is said 
to be prolonged, though the tapes sewed in this manner 
have not been running long enough for any actual fig- 
ures. John Hampton was in favor of the Clipper belt 
type of fastener for joining the spinning tapes. He 
claimed that this method is most satisfactory, but stat- 
ed that a heavier tape made with a different weave 
is necessary. The precaution must be taken that the 
clipper does not strike the idler pulley or it will cause 
damage. He also preferred the clippers because the 
tapes could be fixed in quantity before they begin to 
break and they can be put on much faster when needed. 

G. H. (Jack) Smith, overseer spinning, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., described a 
method that he has adopted for sewing the bands to- 
gether, which removes the constant bending and sub- 
sequent weakening at the point where the ends are 
crossed. He explained that the crossing of the ends 
produces a bump with each complete revolution at the 
several places where the sewed ends touch the cylinder 
and spindle whorls. By his method this is eliminated. 
The tape is placed in the frame in the regular manner 
and each end is turned back about %-inch. The tape 
is then well stitched through the four layers of the 
tape and the turned-back-sewed part is allowed to run 
on the outside. He advised that he is not troubled with 


the bands turning over and that he gets from 80 to 
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90 weeks of running, with 80-hours per week. Mr. 
Smith of Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, 
uses a %-inch tape with a buckle. A U-pin is placed 
through it. He gets about 9 weeks with this method, 
120 hours per week. He added that he has used the 
Clipper type but that in making the tapes in lots ahead 
of time, many of them became lost so he quit the prac- 
tice. Mr. Hampton added that with his method he 
gets about 5,000 hours as the life of the tape. 


Synthetic Cots 


The next question was Please give your experience 
with synthetic cots. The first man discussing this re- 
ported favorably on the use of synthetic cots. He runs 
30s warp, using %-inch staple and the breaking 
strength is comparable to that of yarn made with calf 
skin cots. He said that some time when the mill closed 
for the week-end that the rolls will flute if the weights 
are left on them. He has been running his synthetic 
cots only 4 months and as yet none of them have been 
re-buffed. He is not troubled with eyebrows. 

Mr. Peterson of Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany in giving his experience said that his plant in- 
stalled synthetic cots some 6 months ago and as yet 
has replaced only one of them—some rascal cut it 
with a knife. None of those in use have been re- 
buffed and no trouble has been encountered. He 
commented that the hard ends do not affect the syn- 
thetic cots and that he is not troubled with lapping 
up. All in all, he is quite satisfied with them. 


Overhead Cleaners and Humidity 


A question that always seems of interest is the 
effect of overhead cleaners on humidity and the best 
type of top clearers to use with the overhead clean- 
ers. A representative of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill 
opined that with long draft spinning it is best to cut 
down on the humidity. This is because the cleaners 
give a better distribution of humidity and also work 
the humidity into the yarn better. The Manchester 
Plant of Callaway Mills uses the overhead cleaners 
and a man from that plant reported that they are an 
aid to the humidity problem. His spinning room runs 
with from 50 to 55 per cent humidity. Mr. Yow 
of Martha Mills averred that the overhead cleaners 
helped with the circulation of the humidity. He 
uses 52 per cent in his spinning room. He has found 
that the revolving-type top clearers are the best to 
use with the overhead cleaners. 

The last question on the prepared list was a dis- 
cussion of the best way to creel in single roving, 
piece together, allow the piecing to run through and 
break down the end, or let the roving run out en- 
tirely. Several opinions were offered but it seemed 
that each man had his own ideas on this. Some piece 
together with a short tail left in the roving, others 
break down the end, and still others allow the roving 
to run out entirely. 

This closed the practical discussions of the ques- 
tions and a drawing for a hat was made with Fred 
Brooks coming upon the stage to draw from the box 
containing all names. He drew the name of A. B. 
Peterson of Pacolet Manufacturing Company. This 
custom is carried out at each meeting. 


—_—_—_eo—_—- 


The learning and knowledge that we have is, at 
the most, but little compared with that of which we 


are ignorant.—Plato. 
- -— 


Those who progress are the ones who have the 
capacity, the strength, the ability, and the patience 


which entitles them to promotion. 
- - —}-—-- 


Did you make your job, or did your job make vou? 
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IN MILLS SPINNING YARNS 
FOR SHEETING AND BEDSPREADS 


MORE THAN 
900,000 ACTIVE SPINDLES | 


NOW RUN ON 
ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 
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VERY year sees an increase in the number of spinning mills using Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. Latest reports show that today, more 
than 25% of all active spindles run on this dependable roll covering. 


Excellent illustrations of the widespread popularity of these cots are 
sheeting and bedspread mills. In this one group alone, 920,000 active spindles 
now run on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

You'll find these cots cost no more than other types of roll covering. Yet 
they offer far greater benefits—in longer life, stronger, more uniform yarn, 
low cost assembling with no waste, and fewer roll changes. In hundreds of 
mills, Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots have proved their ability to reduce 
roll covering costs 50% and more! 

An Armstrong representative will gladly show you facts and figures that 
demonstrate the extra benefits these cots offer in spinning your type of yarn. 
For complete information, call your nearest Armstrong office, or .. 
write today to Armstrong Cork Products Company, Textile Divi- @®) 
sion, 922 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





FOR SPINNING An? fe CARDROOM ROLLS 


ARMSTRONG'S EXTRA 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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CuRRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


ARCH came in mildly enough from the point 
lM of weather, but for the cotton manufacturer 
it was teeming with excitement, both from 
constructive business developments and social-political 
problems. After all the rush of consumer business in 
the late months of 
Circle of Recovery at Work 1936, which put gray 
goods at temporary 
premiums for spot shipments, it was apparent in the 
start of spring trade that buying of finished merchan- 
dise was still creating broad demand for mill output, 
the ultimate criterion of the manufacturing outlook 
at all times for the industry. 

This and a sudden burst of strength in raw cotton 
put the quietus on a rather protracted period of pres- 
sure on prices of unfinished cotton goods. Here were 
two elements of fundamental character which are nor- 
mal characteristics of recovery along wonted lines. But 
outside factors of social-political nature were some- 
thing else. Talk by the President of the NRA as a 
key to many industrial problems could only be accept- 
ed, along with his subsequent radio address on the ju- 
diciary, as a threat of what to expect from the Admin- 
istration. 

Concurrently there was endorsement by Secretary 
Perkins of the Ellenbogen bill, for the establishment 
of a “little NRA”, in a statement to the sub-committee 
of the House Labor Committee. In addition to these 
directly political matters was the progress of the CIO 
movement, itself of more immediate consequence to 
the industry though yet (at the time of writing) em- 
bracing chiefly outside manufacture. 

Even the CIO movement had its political signifi- 
cance, as exemplified in the steel industry. There was 
not only agreement to deal with the CIO, but surpris- 
ingly ready acceptance of the 40-hour week. Behind 
this, however, lay not merely pressure of the union for 
a change, but the stipulations of the Walsh-Healey Act 
governing the contracts of the government with pri- 
vate industry. Thus was obviated a separate struggle 
with the Administration and possible political com- 
plications. 


Unstable Prices 


Textile manufacturers were given pause by the rap- 
id progress of the CIO in great industries and the 
goods market itself began early in March to forecast 
fears that the drive on the cotton industry would force 
new costs through higher wages in a comparatively 
short time. Sales volume jumped once more to high 
daily rate and weekly volume, after a disappointing 
turnover in gray cloths for more than a month. Buy- 
ers were prompt to pay advancing prices, after con- 
stantly seeking concessions through the period of in- 
activity. 

This was not the only force for quickened buying 


and firmer prices, however, the high rate of retail 
trade and the strength of raw cotton being sound ele- 
ments alone in support of the market. The current 
year already has had another demonstration of the fu- 
tility of yielding on prices on every lull. Shrewd pro- 
dueers remembered the lesson of last spring, but short- 
sighted manufacturers harked back to discredited 
practices of the past. And as usual, the minor ele- 
ment was sufficient to create instability of prices with 
no benefit to anybody. 

Comes along a market which clearly indicates the 
need of further heavy supplies by consumers before 
the mills, at least in a number of cases, had even been 
able to catch up with contract deliveries let alone re- 
duce seriously the heavy backlogs. The very readiness 
of other industries to meet demands for higher wages 
was associated with definitely and vastly improved 
conditions. 

Analysts pointed out that the year 1936 was the 
best year since 1929 for American industry at large. 
The recovery circle is by way of advances in commodi- 
ties, industrial activity, wages and salaries. Business 
builds up on this circle and finished cotton goods are 
reflecting the trend for their part. 

Outside industries have done only what textile 
manufacturers began long ago to do, when they passed 
on to workers some of the accruing profits from re- 
turning prosperity. It was not long after the Septem- 
ber strike in 1934 that woolen manufacturers started 
voluntary raising of wages, that branch of textiles 
having a spurt upward by itself. The cotton indus- 
try did not show generally profitable conditions until 
late in 1936, but immediately began to share the ben- 
efits with the workers. 


Workers Remember Strikes 


Workers in the mills, notably in New England cen- 
ters that of old have suffered disastrously from vio- 
lent strikes, have been appreciative since the depres- 
sion of the opportunity to work and the fairness of 
employers. They do not need long memories to recall 
the insidious work of outside agitators in 1934, with 
the result of lost jobs rather than benefits because in- 
dustry was driven to the wall in several cases. The 
successes of the CIO in other industries, however, have 
a psychological influence that could not fail to impress 
textile workers. 

While fundamental conditions have remained fa- 
vorable to mill activity, it remains to be seen how re- 
covery will progress under the new economic-political 
situation. As stated recently by the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, “increases in costs, what with social 
security levies, higher wages and increases in the 
value of practically all items used in the manufacture 
of goods and upkeep of machinery, have been dra- 
matic.”” Change is normal, as the only means to prog- 
ress. Yet the power to control industry politically, 
like the power to tax, may become the power to de- 
stroy. 
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ADVANCED PLANT FACILITIES 
KNOWLEDGE OF TO-DAY’S CONDITIONS 


INTERPRETATION OF IDEAS AND 
PLANS 


THOROUGH TESTING 
EASY, RAPID ERECTION 
ECONOMY IN COST AND LABOR 
DELIVERY ON SCHEDULE 
WORK QUALIFIED FOR INSURANCE 
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There’s pipe pioneering in the multiple extruded outlets, short 
90° bends and complicated structure of the prefabricated unit 
shown above. Its specifications were typical of the many that bring 
one answer to the minds of engineers . . . “a job for Grinnell!” 


Grinnell’s advanced plant facilities made this pioneering pos- 
sible. But the engineers who gave us this job reaped other benefits. 
Delivery on schedule. Easy, rapid erection. Thorough pretesting. 
A unit that is insurable. 


The requirements of your prefabricating job may be entirely 
different from those of the steel company for which this unit was 
built. But whether you want high pressure, low pressure, high 
temperature or process piping, the advantages at the left should 
prompt you to say, “Give the plans to Grinnell”. . . . Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. Branch Offices 
In Principal Cities. 
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H & B MULTIPLE DRAFT ROVING 
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A ONE PROCESS MACHINE 








This machine takes a 60 grain sliver direct from the draw- 
ing frame and, in one continuous operation, reduces this sliver 
to roving suitable for spinning either by the old three roller 
process or by any type of long draft system. 


lt is RADICALLY DIFFERENT from any other single pro- 
cess roving frame in that it involves a series of four SHORT 
drafting operations instead of a combination of short and 
LONG draft. At the same time, because of the greater num- 
ber of drafting operations and because of a novel method of 
fibre control, it permits much greater reduction of the sliver 
than do other methods, HAVING A DRAFTING RANGE OF 
FROM 20 TO 100 with the standard gear construction. 


The machine employs a vertical drafting system instead of 
the usual horizontal arrangement. As shown in the illustration 
the drafting unit consists of two sets of metallic rolls, two 
revolving drafting heads and one set of conventional rolls, 
i.e. a fluted roll and a cushioned and weighted top roll. Each 
revolving head consists of one set of rolls, revolving in the 
usual way, but set inside of a disc which also revolves hori- 
zontally. The first disc revolves in a clockwise or Z twist direc- 
tion while the second disc revolves in a counter-clockwise or 
S twist direction. 


Due to this ingenious and novel arrangement the sliver is 
drafted and twisted simultaneously in a manner closely akin 
to hand spinning. This fact helps to make the sliver narrower 
as it progresses through the rolls and prevents uneven, ragged 
selvedges. It also results in better fibre control and hence 
more even and better quality yarn. 


Because of the great reduction and exceptional fibre con- 
trol that are possible with the H & B Multiple Draft Roving 
Frame it must be evident that in most cases this system 
OBVIATES THE NECESSITY OF LONG DRAFT SPINNING, 
at the same time effecting all economies that modern spin- 
ning practice demands. 


There are other novel and important departures from stand- 
ard practice in the construction of this new H & B roving 


‘ frame, among which are a new flyer design and a new doffing 


arrangement. 


The new flyer is independently driven and is cylindrical or 
shell like in shape, having the usual presser foot inside of the 
cylinder. As it has no legs to spread apart from centrifugal 
force, it can be operated at greatly increased speed. Further- 
more, unlike the old style two legged flyer, it does NOT create 
violent air currents and thus disturb the stock. Because of 
this new flyer construction SPEEDS OF APPROXIMATELY 
2000 R.P.M. ARE POSSIBLE, which means that THE PRO- 
DUCTION PER BOBBIN IS TWICE THAT OBTAINED FROM 
AN ORDINARY ROVING FRAME. 


The doffing arrangement is new in that the bobbin rail can 
be lowered by means of a lever that is comparable to the 
hand brake lever on a motor car. Another lever tilts the 
bobbin rail forward so that the bobbins can be removed 
with a minimum of effort. Thus is the doffing simplified and 
shortened. 


Another feature of the machine is the fact that it has only 
one row of bobbins. This does not cut down production per 
machine because the flyers operate at twice the usual speed. 
The advantage of the arrangement is that it necessitates only 
TWO or THREE rows of sliver cans at the back of the machine 
instead of the usual FOUR or even FIVE rows, which fact 
greatly facilitates replacement of empty cans and the piec- 
ing up of back ends. It also permits a more nearly vertical 
lift of the sliver from the cans and therefore eliminates the 
rubbing of the sliver over the can rims. 


The spacing of rolls on the machine is easily accomplished 
and all rolls are kept continuously clean by a series of revolv- 
ing clearers. All working parts are readily accessible so that 
no bending over and stretching are required of the operative. 


The H & B Multiple Draft One-Process Roving Frame is 
the machine of tomorrow. Don't fail to see it at the 
Greenville Show. 


Descriptive circular will be mailed on request. 








H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


ISLAND 





PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE 











FLOOR PLAN. Note single row of bob- 
bins and only two rows of sliver cans. 
Replacement of empty cans and piecing 
up of back ends are facilitated by this 
arrangement. 


FLYERS AND DOFFING ARRANGE. 
MENT. The cylindrical construction of 
the flyers eliminates the use of legs and 
the spreading of same at high speeds; also 
violent air currents. Consequently the 
flyers can be operated at twice the usual 
speed. Note that bobbins can be lowered 
clear of the flyers and tilted forward for 
easy doffing. 












































VERTICAL DRAFTING ASSEMBLY con- 
sisting of two sets of metallic rolls, two 
revolving drafting heads and one set of 
conventional rolls, i.e. a fluted roll and a 
cushioned and weighted top roll. 
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| pentane business through February in 
coarse gray cotton goods was accompanied by 
quieter conditions in other cloths and the fine goods 
mills of New England felt a reaction as their part of 
the lull. This branch of the in- 
New England dustry, however, maintained a 
Mill Situation relatively firm position through- 
out the period of concessions and 
the mills were constantly under pressure to meet de- 
liveries on the previous heavy backlog of orders. Right 
into March and the high period of retail distribution 
for spring merchandise, a number of producers report- 
ed difficulty in filling buyers’ requirements. 

Continued lack of accumulation in stocks, with a 
brisk movement of finished goods at wholesale and 
retail, has kept the mill position favorable in this dis- 
trict. In the home markets of New England the trade 
outlook is the best for many years. Says the First 
National Bank of Boston, “It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the pent-up demand of the depression period 
is providing a strong sustaining force for a business 
advance that may continue for a long time to come”. 

This same authority, in its March New England 
letter, reports that “sales of cotton goods for the past 
few weeks have been below production but mills are 
operating near record levels because of heavy unfilled 
orders. Buyers’ requirements are fairly well covered 
through the second quarter. Mills are not seeking 
business beyond this period because of the unfavor- 
able outlook for restrictive legislation and the prob- 
ability of labor disturbances.” 


Labor and Legislative Action 


Only glimmerings of possible legislative moves 
have come out of Washington, since the judiciary 
question has more or less side-tracked other action. 
The labor matter has been more out in the open and 
threats of widespread moves through New England 
textile centers, as in 1934, kept attention centered up- 
on this phase of the manufacturing outlook up to the 
middle of March. Textile workers have been treated 
well in this district and themselves have been apa- 
thetic toward agitation by outsiders, but new labor 
conditions have developed to create a different atmos- 


phere. 
Pertinent to this situation, an interesting move in 
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Massachusetts is a legislative proposal to make the 
union responsible to the state, as well as to outlaw 
strikes through machinery for arbitration. The meas- 
ure would make union books subject to regular audit 
by certified public accountants and memberships and 
financial conditions open to public inspection. It would 
eliminate irresponsible agitators and recognize leaders 
of principle working for the good of labor. 


Japan Mission Step in Right Direction 


First response to the achievement of the American 
mission to Japan by the cotton manufacturers of New 
England was that the step was one in the right direc- 
tion, but that action was necessary in other construc- 
tions to make the move of general benefit. There is 
encouragement, therefore, in the recent statement by 
Dr. Murchison that further negotiations to limit im- 
portations of hosiery, underwear, tablecloths, bed- 
spreads and handkerchiefs probably will begin later 
in the year. 

Restoration of idle machinery in New England cot- 
ton mills is continuing in a modest but steady way. 
Among the latest developments is the re-opening of 
the plant of Pierce Bros., Ltd., in New Bedford, Mass., 
after a suspension of two years. Fred W. Steele, for- 
merly general manager of the Grinnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, is in charge of operations. Production 
of fine combed cotton fabrics, the same output as in 
the past, will be resumed. 

In Manchester, N. H., the Namasket Company has 
been formed to run the No. 3 mill of the erstwhile 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. Thomas A. 
Hagan, formerly superintendent in charge of produc- 
tion of the Amoskeag plant, is president of the new 
concern. Philip H. See, former superintendent of man- 
ufacturing for the Amoskeag, is treasurer. The com- 
pany takes for its name the original Indian title of 
Amoskeag Falls. It is owned and operated solely by 
Manchester folk. 

Fine fancy goods, including certain lines formerly 
produced by the Amoskeag, will be manufactured. The 
mill has 200,000 square feet of floor space and is 
equipped with 500 Crompton & Knowles box looms. 
This machinery and complementary equipment has 
been purchased from Amoskeag Industries, Inc. A 
start is being made with 200 operatives. The plant is 
expected to be fully under way by June 1. 

















Compound Motorized Blower Unit 
L. J. Wing Manufacturing Company, 


14th St. & 7th Ave., New York City, 
has designed a new type of blower. 
By a 2-stage combination, the pres- 
sures and volumes required for forced 
draft and similar work are obtained 
at low, quiet, constant speeds, regu- 
lation of the air volume being secured 
by built-in control and redirecting 
vanes. The units are of simple con- 
struction, compact, efficient and have 
the driving motor self-contained. They 
are built for both horizontal and ver- 
tical mounting. These units have many 
applications, especially forced draft 
service for either hand-fired boilers, 
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stoker-equipped boilers, oil or gas-fired 
boilers, or for the secondary air sup- 
ply of pulverized fuel burning boilers. 
This unique blower is said to solve the 
forced draft problem at low equipment 
cost, negligible installation cost and 
high operating efficiency. 

- > — 
New "Fleet Line" Multiple 


Piece Dye System 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 


Mass., have obtained exclusive rights 
to manufacture and sell to woolen, 
worsted, and knit goods manufacturers 
a new “fleet line” multiple piece dye 
system which consists essentially of a 
series of two to six kettles of any giv- 


en standard size, all fed from one dye 
tank by means of a pump. The kettles 
are so connected to the dye tank that 
one or more of them can be cut out of 
production at any time by the turn of 
a valve. Furthermore, these kettles 
when cut out of the system can be 
used as individual dye kettles for pro- 
ducing different shades if desired. The 
system may be supplied complete or 
can be applied to existing dye kettles. 
It is applicable in cases where a large 
yardage of one shade is desired. An- 
other kettle which has been added re- 
cently to the line of wet finishing 
equipment is a totally enclosed stain- 
less piece dye kettle. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORING 


ets the pace 
to Greater Profits 


You can set a new pace for your 
business if you will let commercial 


factoring give you immediate use 
of the capiial now tied up in your 
accounts receivable. It will be a 
sustained pace, too—because cash 
payments on your shipments as 
made will assure a steady de- 
pendable flow of funds, while you 
are protected against any credit 
losses or collection expense. Let 
us send you the complete facts. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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“THE SITUATION’—as Seen 


Across an Executive's Desk 





March 8, 1937 

T THE BEGINNING of the second quarter of 1937 
A the cotton textile industry has every reason to 

want to pat itself on the back and enjoy the 
warmly pleasant sensation of basking in the govern- 
ment’s favor. It should feel like the little boy whose 
grandmother has found that he is a nice young fellow 
despite his mucky face and his torn britches and re- 
wards him with a sweet from the cookie jar. 


Report of Labor Relations Board 


The first reason for this is the commendation given 
the industry in a report by the Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board as of February, 1937, in which it noted 
that complaints filed with the board during a seven 
months period averaged only 16 per month inclusive 
of complaints of all types. In view of recent labor 
accusations it was particularly interesting to find that 
complaints concerning excessive work loads have been 
small in number. For example, of the twelve com- 
plaints filed during the month of January only one 
was for overwork. The ratio of 1 to 12 for this month 
is thought to be the average of work-load complaints 
compared to all others during the period of time cov- 
ered by the TLRB report. Of the 112 total complaints 
for the seven month period, 64 were adjusted by the 
Board, 6 dismissed, 21 not settled and 21 pending. It 
also appears from this report that more workers are 
being employed in the textile industry at higher 
wages and on shorter work hours than in the boom 
year of 1929. The Bureau of Labor statistics show 
that 446,000 workers were employed in the textile in- 
dustry as of November, 1936, against 425,000 average 
in 1929. The November, 1936, employment rate was 
actually higher than any single month of 1929. And, 
a check-up today on individual mills would probably 
show that they are employing the same number or 
more now than in November. Bureau figures also 
show that hourly wage rates in December, 1936, were 
3914 cents, or 7 cents higher than a weighted average 
of 32% for 1929. In December, 1936, the operators 
in textile plants averaged 3814 hours of work per week 
compared to 46.9 work hours per week in 1929. 

These figures emanating from their particular 
source, the TLRB, are very, very interesting. Espe- 
cially in view of the aggressive nationwide campaign 
in the textile industry as planned by the UTW and the 
CIO. Officials of these organizations have held recent 
conferences at which plans were laid on a wide scale 
for a spring drive for more complete organization in 
the textile industry than ever before, with stringent 
regulations of the work load, higher wages, shorter 
hours, and more freedom in collective bargaining as 
their more important demands. Although leaders in 
the CIO and UTW are already threatening the use of 
the sit-down system in order to get their demands 
pushed through, from the report reviewed above it 
would seem that most of their demands have already 
been met voluntarily by the textile industry itself. - 

That organization is needed before demands can 


be made in textile industry is admitted by the an- 
nouncement of the drive. That UTW organization has 
languished in most sectors since the ’34 strike period 
is known. For instance, in one sector which boasted 
15,000 dues-paying members of the UTW during 
strike-time it was found last week that there were 
only 300 members on the books. 


CIO Plans Disturb Market 


The publication of plans for the CIO drive is a 
disturbing factor in the textile goods market, however, 
and many big buyers have taken the stand that re- 
gardless of any easing in buying they expect to make 
every effort to keep as substantial an inventory on 
tap as possible, regarding possibilities of strikes as 
more serious than any other cost factor now pending. 
Deliveries are still very tight, and the mills are being 
pressed more and more on this point. This is held to 
be one of the strongest arguments for the addition of 
a third shift or for the extension of the hours of 
either of their present two shifts. The mills seem to 
be in a dilemma: pressed on one hand by present deliv- 
ery difficulties plus fear of future delivery trouble in 
case of a strike, and on the other by their earnest 
desire in most cases to adhere to the voluntary 80-hour 
schedule and threatened demands on the part of the 
union for shorter hours with the added possibility of 
legislation for shorter work time. 

In a recent report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on clarification of the Clayton Act the cotton tex- 
tile industry received another governmental shoulder 
pat. The report rendered was undertaken to seek to 
what degree members of industry exerted control over 
their sources of raw material supply and fields of dis- 
tribution. This report sets forth that there is no evi- 
dence of any monopolistic control in most branches of 
the cotton textile industry: saying that “for cotton 
textiles, the proportions of control are seldom very 
high for all cotton textiles taken together, or for any 
specific kind of goods with the exception of tire cord 
fabric and denims.” Of the former, two companies 
had about 60 per cent of the total domestic production 
in one recent year and of the latter one concern was 
mentioned as producing approximately 20 per cent of 
the total output. Thus we see that report after re- 
port issued during the last two or three years by the 
FTC has been favorable to the cotton textile industry. 
They are rendered fairly and impartially as they 
should be, for the industry as a whole has behaved 
itself admirably, has adjusted itself to fully partake 
of the prosperity conditions of the country in a safe 
and sane way. It seems foolhardy and will prove dis- 
astrous if an over-zealous effort on the part of union 
officials, backed by a fanatical woman cabinet officer 
who will not allow herself to become familiar with the 
real conditions of the textile industry, wreck the sit- 
uation as it now exists and which means an era of 
comparative prosperity for both employer and em- 
ployee. 

With its problems of production, delivery, and 
costs, legislation and strike portents, the industry 
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shows its true mettle by going ahead on progressive 
programs of its own. 


Two-Way Cent-a-Bale Plan 


Foremost of these just now is probably the cotton 
promotion plan being undertaken by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute under the New-Uses Department’s two- 
way cent-a-bale fund. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee for the sponsorship of the operation of this 
plan was held February 18 in Washington. The com- 
mittee was told that 60 per cent of the industry’s ac- 
tive spindles or 14,500,000 had pledged their support 
of the program, with co-operating shippers who sup- 
ply around 3,500,000 bales of cotton to domestic mills 
participating also. 

While the two cents a bale cannot be reckoned 
flatly on the number of spindles willing to contribute, 
nor the number of bales handled by co-operating ship- 
pers, because of the simple fact that the spinners may 
buy some of their cotton from non-co-operating ship- 
pers which would eliminate spinners’ fees on such 
amounts; and that conversely, shippers might be sell- 
ing to non-co-operative mills which would wipe out the 
shippers’ obligation on such sales. Because of this 
situation the promotion fund at this time is indeter- 
minable, but it could easily be figured accurately if all 
shippers would see that their mill customers co-oper- 
ate and all mills specify that their shippers join this 
plan. The amount involved is so infinitesimal com- 
pared to the results that can be derived from an ably 
financed plan of promotion that with a little pressure 
from both mills and shippers on their respective 
clients the maximum requirements would soon be 
reached. 

That real enthusiasm is felt in the raw cotton 
trade for the promotional plan is seen by the volun- 
tary and unsolicited co-operation on part of many fu- 
tures brokers, compresses and warehouses. It seems 
to us that the fellow who will not follow through on 
this contributing plan is just a plain slacker and 
should be labeled so. In the 1917-18 days when a guy 
shirked on his patriotism he was flagrantly labeled 
SLACKER and he found no friends with whom to 
drink his morning Coca-Cola. The advertising of our 
own manufactured goods is no simple ballyhoo game, 
it is a war campaign. We might just as well come 
out in the open and admit it. 


Rayon Production Upped 


The synthetic silk people are increasing their pro- 
duction in figures that stagger one. They have en- 
croached upon market outlet after outlet of cotton 
goods. One concern now announces that rayon cord 
tires for heavy duty use are for sale and simultane- 
ously another announces that rayon typewriter rib- 
bons are on the market. These two items, auto tires 
and typewriter ribbons, have been always claimed as 
“cotton’s own” but an empty claim is as useless as a 
last summer’s beer can. Only by greater and more 
research in producing quality cotton products and big- 
ger and better advertising and selling of those prod- 
ucts can we hope to claim anything for our own, or 
keep it after we’ve claimed it. 

Research work in the cotton textile industry over 
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the last few years has given the world some marvel- 
ous discoveries in making cotton fabrics practical and 
more appealing. Neva-wet, wrinkle-proof, permanent 
finish, sanforized-shrunk .. . all these processes testify 
to the fact that the industry is not asleep on the job. 
But, we cannot rest on past laurels and we can not 
afford to depend upon individual advertising. 


We must work together and pay assessments in 
order to have a central directing department to get 
the greatest benefit from individual and collective dis- 
covery. 


Convention Month 


April generally opens the convention season, and 
one of the more interesting events now on tap is that 
of the International Labor Parley to be held at the 
Government Auditorium in Washington on the 2nd 
of April. This is a Tripartite Preparatory Textile 
Conference that has been convoked by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, to precede the ILO annual conference at 
Geneva in June. (Despite its name the ILO outfit is 
not Communistic—it is a subsidiary of the League of 
Nations. ) 

There are about 20 important textile countries and 
it is expected that all of these will have representa- 
tives at this meeting from the governments, the em- 
ployers, the workers. One point to be discussed is the 
international adoption of the 40-hour work week in 
the textile industry. This would be a thing both spec- 
tacular and admirable if put over, for while the cot- 
ton textile industry in the United States is in great 
part adhering to the 40-hour week, it is at a decided 
disadvantage in foreign markets since other textile 
countries have work weeks ranging from 48 to 60 
hours. 

The export market of the U. S. manufactured goods 
has dropped to a negligible amount during the last 
few years but the adoption of an international uni- 
form work week would stabilize the world textile in- 
dustry to such an extent that in great measure our 
export business would be regained. 

Great results are expected to obtain from this 
parley, and if success is had in the adoption of an 
international 40-hour work week we will see a boom 
in the textile industry such as has never been known 
—provided of course that Mr. Henry Wallace’s idea of 
production control to raise prices is still in force. 

Another interesting development of the past week 
or so is the excessive amount of curiosity shown by 
market watchers when the last WPA textile bids were 
opened. For months and months these bids have been 
received, opened, published with little comment. But, 
since the steel industry and the copper industry are 
practically ignoring government contracts because of 
the Walsh-Healy bill market experts were very anxious 
to find the cotton textile reaction on this problem. The 
only reaction they found was the suggestion that their 
curiosity was grossly exaggerated. The WPA bids 
were in order, for after all there are few mills com- 
pared to the industry as a whole which have not re- 
tained the compliance program in regard to the hours 
of operation per person. 
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HALLMARK 
of Quality in 


‘Loom Harness Equipme nt 


Individual in design and quality in workmanship. Each item has been scientifically 
analysed and then constructed to withstand the great wear and tear de- 
manded by the high-speed looms of today, regardless of the number 
of hours per day, per week or per year, 

_ It pays to buy the best! 

~ STEHEDCO stands for prompt delivery, efficient service 
by its Staff and cooperation towards both Man- 
agement and Men inside the Mill, who ap- 
preciate constructive technical advice. 
- Send for interesting catalogue. 
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WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS ARE DOING 


Saco-Lowell slashers, two Gaston County dryers, two 

Gaston County bleaching machines, three universal 
winders, one Hungerford & Terry filter, and 60 Foster 
winders. The company has built a new warehouse in which 
to store dyestuffs and plans to paint the mill and village. 


| OLA MILLS, INc., Stanley, N. C., are installing two new 


The Namasket Company, a Manchester, N. H., owned 
concern, has purchased Mill No. 3, Central Division, from 
Amoskeag Industries, Inc., and will manufacture fine fancy 
cotton goods. 


Delano (Tenn.) Spinning Company has resumed opera- 
tions under new management. 


Manchester (N. H.) Division of Pacific Mills will open 
its last unit, the Langdon Mills. Much equipment has 
been purchased from Amoskeag Industries, Inc. 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, Elkin, N. C., has 
awarded a contract for a $30,000 addition to its plant which 
will increase production by about 15 per cent. 


The Monmouth Hosiery Mills, Inc., Shrewsbury, N. J., 
headed by Charles B. Gallagher, are building the second 
addition to their plant within the last five months. 


Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
have let a contract for the construction of a 
full-fashioned hosiery mill which will cost 
over $150,000. The mill will make men’s socks. 
Completion is expected some time during June 
or July. 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa., has 
established a branch at Monroeville, Ala. The 
plant will manufacture women’s underwear. 


Interstate Hosiery Mills, which will oper- 
ate the Hancock Knitting Mills in Philadel- 





Cartersville (Ga.) Mills will change the name of the 
company to “E-Z Mills of Georgia”, according to John F., 
Fowler, president. 


Zwicker Knitting Mills, Appleton, Wis., will construct a 
warehouse and dyeworks. The building will be 98x96 feet 
of brick, concrete, and steel, and will cost approximately 
$33,000. 


Capitola Manufacturing Company, Marshall, S. C., may 
be re-opened after being closed for the past five years. It 
is reported that the machinery is being re-conditioned. 


Pure Silk Hosiery Mill, Panama City, Fla., has ordered 
machinery for the looping and seaming departments. In- 
stallation of this equipment will allow the company to com- 
pletely manufacture ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery, with 
the exception of the dyeing process. 


A new hosiery mill for the manufacture of cotton, silk 
and rayon men’s hose will be begun at Blakely, Ga. 


Royston (Ga.) Plant of Jefferson Mills will re-open in 
the near future, it is reported. Looms are being installed. 


Industrial Dyeing Corporation, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
granted a permit to build a small addition to 


its plant. 


Haynesworth Hosiery Mills, Inc., have been 
granted a charter to manufacture, dye, finish 
and sell hosiery of every character and kind. 
Authorized capital stock is $50,000. 


The Rogers Hosiery Mills, Inc., Denton, N. 
C., formerly operated by J. G. Rogers, has 
been purchased by George C. Halcom of Den- 
ton and is now being operated under the new 
management. 23 machines belonging to Mr. 
Haleom and formerly operated by him in 





phia, has acquired a number of full-fash- 
ioned machines, most of which are 42- and 45-gauge. 


Capelsie Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., which have been idle 
for approximately four years have been purchased by Leon 
Capel. Operations will begin soon. 


Henderson Foundry and Machine Shops, Hampton, Ga., 
have purchased one of the plant buildings of the Ensign 
Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga., and are planning to move the 
foundry and machine shop into the largest building. Hen- 
derson makes cotton mill machinery supply parts. 


Columbia (Miss.) Knitting Mill has begun construction 
of an addition to its plant which will double its present 
capacity. 


Palmetto Hosiery Company, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
awarded a contract for remodeling a building to house the 
machinery. 


A building to house a hosiery mill of 18 machines for 
the manufacture of infants’ socks will be erected at Lenoir, 
N. C. 


Among the companies that are now installing or have 
recently installed Einsiedel-Reiner high-speed full-fashioned 
hosiery machines are the Pequest Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bel- 
videre, N. J.; Holly Hosiery Mills, Mt. Holly, N. J.; Glen 
Raven (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc.; Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C.; and Foster Hosiery Mills, Burlington. 


Thomasville, N. C., have been added to the 
Rogers equipment, and with this addition, the mill will 
have a daily production of 1,000 dozen. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills will spend between $500.- 
000 and $1,000,000 for improvements. These plants were 
recently purchased by J. P. Abney and associates of Green- 
wood, S. C. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., are having The 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., re-cover one of the Co- 
hoes slasher cylinders with copper. 


Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., are having The 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install their “No Drip” 
slasher exhaust system. 


Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Asheville, N. C., are in- 
stalling new equipment at a cost of $25,000 or $30,000. 


Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., will soon have the work 
completed on the new dyehouse, which is an addition to the 
present plant. 65 additional looms are being installed in 
the basement, giving this plant a total of 461 looms. 


Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills have ordered six full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. This brings the total number 
of machines to 30. 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills, plant No. 2, Griffin, Ga., are in- 
Stalling a new heating system by Buffalo Forge Company. 
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SEE OUR DISPLAY at Booth 101 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TERMACO BOBBIN CLEANERS 


For roving bobbins. The efficiency and 
speed of this machine (cleans 3,000 to 
3,300 bobbins an hour) are so great that 
the savings in labor alone are sufficient 
to pay for it—in many mills within 











a year. 


THE TYPE K BOBBIN STRIPPER 


Cleans filling bobbins at the rate of 100 to 120 a minute. 
The most efficient bobbin stripping machine ever devised. 
Pays for itself within 12 to 18 months. 


ECONOMY BALING PRESSES 


Reduce baling time, because they are 
) built for efficiency, low operating costs, 
and long life. 

The Economy Baler Co. has had over 30 
B 0 B BI i 8 0 X 4 0 | ST years’ experience in manufacturing suc- 
An accessory to the Type K Bobbin 
Stripper. Lifts standard sized boxes 
of bobbins that are to be cleaned 
and dumps them into an especially 
built hopper. Operator loses no 
time in lifting small boxes of bob- 
bins, nor is an extra worker neces- 
sary to keep the hopper filled. 


cessful baling presses. 
Economy Balers lend wings to the job— 
lessen fire hazards,quicken waste turnover. 





TERMACO SPOOLS 


Made by skilled workmen, of the finest hard maple, bass 
wood, or fibre. Evenly balanced and true running. 

We can match the spool you are now using; or if you need 
a special type spool, we will gladly work out the specifications 


THE NEW BOBBIN CONVEYOR to meet your requirements. 


Quick service. 





Carries cleaned bobbins away from Utsman or Type K bobbin 
stripping machines, depositing them in full-sized filling 
boxes. A real time saver. 


DENMAN PRODUCTS 


Loop Pickers ... Lug Straps... Hold-Ups. 
Built for durability, economy, service. 
Made of fabric. Superior to those higher 
priced products made from other 


PRODUCTIMETERS 


Durant Productimeters have an 
accuracy and ruggedness built 
into them so they “can take it.” 
They give long service in any 
textile application. Producti- 
meter Loom Pick Counters are 
tamper-, creep-, rust-, and 


materials, shake-proof. 





THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Boiling Springs (N. C.) Hosiery Mill has completed 
installation of a large number of knitting machines. 


Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C., will install 
new 45-gauge full-fashioned knitting machines. 


— ~ ——-<G@-— — - —— 
COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, March 5th, 1937 

F LATE the cotton market was more active than for a 
Q long time and the trend of prices was strongly upward, 

values having advanced to the highest levels attained 
thus far this season. In this movement traders saw the mar- 
ket making a belated response to the recent wave of com- 
modity buying, which was stimulated by the demand for 
armaments, industrial expansion, increased earnings and 
speculative accumulation. During the closing days of Feb- 
ruary buying was spurred by the caring of tenders on March 
contracts and by disclosure that Commodity Credit corpora- 
tion’s sales of loan cotton were larger than generally ex- 
pected. Other contributing influences of importance were: 
strength of the goods markets, of raw cotton, light offerings, 
expanding world requirements and the possibility of cotton 
crop control. 


Outlook for the Future Appears Very Bright 


Because of the probability of a further world-wide improve- 
ment in commerce and industry, expected to come of the re- 
armament programs of the nations, on which billions of dol- 
lars are planned to be spent, the preparations for the making 
of larger crops, the prospects for good prices for farm 
products, and owing to wages being increased, perhaps with 
shorter working hours that would likely make for more 
employment, the outlook for the future appears to be very 
favorable since all of which would likely create a larger 
buying power of the masses. 


AMERICAN COTTON 











August lst to March 5th— Bales— This season Last season 
Brought into sight (marketed) ........ 12,019,000 11,370,000 
Exports from the United States, including 

itis Rin elk en a ie el pee AE gp 4,182,000 4,624,000 
Spinners’ takings, world ............. 9,705,000 8,621,000 
Stock at all U. S. ports, March 5th .... 2,071,000 2,348,000 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

March 5th— Bales— This year Last year 
i a Ne be eek & a 5,730,000 6,253,000 
RET ae SIR NIGP EEF Sa 2,447,000 1,714,000 
I gu 5 do dei elle eb ete ae Ba ee 8,177,000 7,967,000 


Wall Street, which is looked upon as the trade pulse of 
the nation, was active, with a rising tide of security values, 
due largely to the continuance of favorable trade reports 
and the outlook for the probability of a further expansion 
in general business, many stocks having climbed to new 
high recovery levels. Similar optimistic conditions prevailed 
in London, reflecting expectations of further expansion of 
trade and industry in Europe and Asia. Optimism appar- 
ently appears to be taking root in many lands. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COTTON 
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INDICATED SEASON’S WORLD’S SUPPLY OF ALL KINDS 
OF COTTON 
Bales— This season Last season 
Carry-over, Amgust 186 . 01. .cccccccess 13,073,000 14,575,000 
World’s crop, estimated .............. 29,681,000 26,242,000 
Approximate supply ........ccccccwees 42,754,000 40,817,000 
WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF COTTON FOR FIRST SIX . 
MONTHS OF SEASON 
Estimated— Bales— This season Last season 
Pe leben e eet hake edo eho ey earns 6,319,000 6,148,000 
re ey ee ee er 8,271,000 7,386,000 
ee Rh ss al 6 ks 6 * 0b nea eas & eee 14,590,000 13,534,000 


The above estimates are those of the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service, issued in the interest of the trade, and 
were released recently. 

Compared with last season, the world’s consumption of 
all kinds of cotton for the first six months of the season, 
was reported to be running on a basis of an all-time record 
of about 29,180,000 bales for the whole of this season ver- 
sus 27,729,000 for the whole of last season. If such results 
are realized ultimately, the statistical position of all kinds 
of cotton at the close of this season, July 31 next, would 
likely be about as follows: 








Bales— This season Last season 
Estimated season’s supply ............ 42,754,000 40,817,000 
World’s consumption, if .............. 29,180,000 27,729,000 
World’s carry-over, probably about .... 13,574,000 13,088,000 


Preparations for the Next American Cotton Crop 


Early advices indicate that the South is planning to pitch 
a larger acreage to cotton this year. A report from one 
source points to an increase at this time of 8.1 per cent, 
and another private estimate is for an increase of approx- 
imately 12 per cent. Much activity is reported in the in- 
terior. The winter was comparatively mild, with generous 
rains in the South Atlantics and the Mississippi Valley. In 
the Southwest, however, while much of Texas had ample 
rain for present needs, there was, until of late, a lack of 
moisture in west Texas, in the panhandle and in Oklahoma, 
likewise in the Rio Grande section of extreme southwest 
Texas, for germination. Of late, however, beneficial rains 
have fallen over much of the dry areas, but more moisture 
would probably be of benefit to farming interests in those 
parts. Advices are to effect that intensified farming in the 
South is becoming more general, that there is a good de- 
mand for mules, tractors and farming implements, with 
farmers inclined to increase acreage, not only for cotton, 
but for farm products in general, because of the profitable 
price of all farm products, devoting the best lands to cot- 
ton. There is said to be a movement in the eastern belt to 
plant improved seed with the object of obtaining a better 
staple. Fertilizers are reported in good request, and crop 
preparations at this time are said to be about normal. 


Statement of Fertilizer Tags Sold in Cotton States 


According to returns to the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, sales of fertilizer tags sold in nine cotton states, 
for 7 months, from August to February, both inclusive, were, 























Estimated— Bales— This season Last season 
EMER, cn uc cucieseeecaseanevs 12,316,000 10,495,000 Viz: 
ae es i 17,365,000 165,747,000 
Year— 1937 1936 1935 1934 
Ee eee See a 29,681,000 26,242,000 Tons ............. 1,143,281 895,738 954,607 886,462 
egneeean ae i, a A, 
- a se A 


"Sugar" 

-The MacMillan Company, New York, 
has published a book, 311 pages, en- 
titled Sugar, by John E. Dalton, which 
is a case study of government control. 
In the last few years increased atten- 
tion has been given to the problem of 
government regulation of business. 
Controversy has raged over the ability 
of government to plan effectively for 
industry, in whole or in part. While 
this general discussion has taken 
place, one billion-dollar industry, 
sugar, has seen its production, mar- 
keting, and price controlled bv the 





Federal government under the Sugar 
Act of 1934. This book is written by 
the ex-chief of the sugar section of the 
AAA, 


a ed 


New Calibrated Moisture Controller 
for Cotton Slashers 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a 
new calibrated moisture controller for 
cotton slashers which consists of a de- 
tecting roll unit, a power unit, the 
MOIST-0-GRAPH recorder, and a 
control mechanism, The moisture is 


measured at the delivery end of the 
slasher. A light-weight roll rests on 
the yarn as it passes over the back 
press roll. Ball bearings requiring only 
occasional lubrication are used. An 
insulated bracket, bolted to the rest 
bar, supports the stainless steel detect- 
ing roll. The back press roll and the 
detecting roll make two dependable 
contacts with the yarn. The moisture 
content is continuously measured by 
determining the electrical resistance of 
the yarn between the rolls. There is 
no electrical hazard with the equip- 
ment, 
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BETTER PERFORMANCE 
MINIMIZED SPOILAGE 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


INVESTIGATE NEW APPLICATIONS OF BRONZE in TEXTILE MACHINERY 





See us at the... 
Southern Textile Exposition 














WRITE FOR BULLETIN 370 


Sold through Industrial Supply Distributors 
JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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New Tool for Cutting 

Flat Steel Bands 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has 
perfected an efficient, simply operated 
shear for cutting flat steel bands, This 
tool is particularly valuable to ship- 
pers and receivers who are confronted 
with the problem of unpacking heavy 
shipments bound with steelstrap. It 
has been scientificaly designed to pre- 





Steel Band Shear 


vent fatigue on the part of the opera- 
tor. The stationary handle protects 
the user’s hands. A single stroke of 
the upper handle makes a clean square 
cut, the two sheared ends of the band 
remaining flat. Curling and uneven 
edges are eliminated. 
—_ 

International Cotton Bulletin 

The International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, Midland Bank 
House, 26 Cross St., Manchester, 2, 
England, has released the Jnternation- 
al Cotton Bulletin, the official organ 
of these associations. The bulletin 
gives a report on cotton growing in 
many foreign countries, and the pro- 
duction in those places. Besides the 
usual state of trade reports, a cotton 
bale inquiry is given which is of spe- 
cial interest to cotton men. 


-—_@-— 


Annual Edition of 


Custom House Guide 
The Custom House, Box 7, Station 


P, New York City, has published the 
75th annual edition of the Custom 
House Guide, the largest and most 
elaborate ever released. Because of the 
inclusion of the new rates of duty es- 
tablished under the 15 reciprocal trade 
agreements, which have been conclud- 
ed by the U. S., the new volume is com- 
pletely revised this year. The customs 
regulations have been changed consid- 
erably during the past year and the 
hook is up-to-date. 


New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


Factory Lighting Handbook 


Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill., has made 
available a new 36-page handbook en- 
titled A Manual of Factory Lighting 
Practice, which provides the plant op- 
erating executive with a complete 
treatise covering the commonly en- 
countered problems of factory lighting 
and their correct solution. The manual 
contains authoritative, engineering in- 
formation on practical, easy-to-apply 
methods of fitting the lighting to the 
seeing requirements of each individual 
operation in the plant. It is written in 
plain, non-technical language and is 
profusely illustrated. 

—- 
Pitot Static Heads 

Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., has announced a new Pitot 
static head for use either with the new 
‘riez instrument which recently was 
developed, for use with other instru- 
ments designed for similar purposes. 





Portable Air Meter 


This new Pitot head is of correct theo- 
retical design, accurately machined, 
and in such a form that it is easily 
used for giving exceptionally accurate 
readings, especially with the new 
Friez air meters and draft gauges. 
Since an opening only %4-inch in diam- 
eter is required into ducts, housings, 
etc., for the insertion of this Pitot stat- 
ic head, accurate velocity readings are 
obtained where an anemometer could 
not be utilized. 
--}) — 
Heavy-Duty Disc-Type 
Water Meters 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has pub- 
lished literature on the three- and 
four-inch, heavy-duty dise-type, water 
meters made by the company. It is 
said that these units conform to the 
standard specifications for cold water 
meters adopted by the American Water 
Works and New England Water Works 
Associations. They are available with 
registers indicating gallons, cubic 
feet, or metric measure, and are ar- 
ranged for either circular or straight 
reading. 


Explosion Proof Motor Starters 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has an explosion proof manual motor 
starter particularly adapted for con- 
trol and protection of sing:e-phase and 
polyphase squirrel cage motors where 
the explosion proof equipment is de 
sired. These inexpensive across-the- 
line starters provide overload protec- 
tion by the well known dise thermo- 
stat, have quick-make and quick-break 
toggle type mechanism, have trip free 
handle, are front operating, have long 
life contacts, and corrosion resisting 
finish on all metal parts. They may 
be changed from one rating to another 
by changing heaters, 


a 


High-Speed Tenter Dryer 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Drying Ma- 
chinery Company is now manufactur- 
ing a “Hurricane” high-speed tenter 
dryer that is claimed to be entirely dif- 
ferent in principles of operation from 
any other machine made. Air-througl 
circulation, double insulated housings, 
and finger-tip control, are said to be 
the most important factors which have 
influenced so many prominent mills to 
install these new machines, Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, the system 
of air-through circulation increases the 
rate of @rying, improves the quality of 
the finished fabric, and completely 
eliminates the tendency of drying un- 
evenly. Construction of the new ma- 
chine emphasizes strength, convenience, 
efficiency, and appearance. Panels are 
easily removable and doors are provid- 
ed at frequent intervals to give easy 
access to the inside of the machine. 
Fan motors are placed in insulated re- 
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High-Speed Tenter Dryer 
cesses within the frameline of the dry- 
er. The walls are flush and there is 
a noticeable absence of projecting parts 
which might be in the way. 

a 

Modern Switchboard Styling 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has released a_ booklet, 
GEA-2253A, which is descriptive of the 
modern GE switchboards. The new 
styling of switchboards is available 
with control panels, metal-clad gear, 
cubicles, duplex switchboards, and 
hinged panels for close-to-wall mount- 
ings. The booklet is copiously illus- 
trated. 
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e NEWS to every textile manufacturer is the new H & D 
Super-Strength corrugated shipping box. You can pack two 
thousand yards in this carton and you can reduce your packing, 
storing and shipping costs. 
FACTS: 2,000 yd. capacity. Two-piece telescoping 
construction. Average weight of carton and straps, 


30 Ibs. 500 Mullen Test fibreboard used throughout. 
The Wade Manufacturing Company, Wadesboro, North Carolina, 
found in actual use this carton saved time and money in three 
ways: 1. PACKING. Due to the simple two-piece construction, 
packing and strapping require less time, less labor. 2. STOR- 
ING AND HANDLING. Cartons can be piled, requiring less 
space than old fashioned bales or crates. 3. SHIPPING. 
Piece goods boxed in corrugated fibre-board weigh less per 
yard, reducing transportation costs and damage in transit. 
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GET THIS FREE 
BOOK! i a3pectse 


Engineers have solved many 
textile packaging and shipping 
problems. Write— 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 






454 Decatur St.. Sandusky, Ohio 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT ... . 


Gulf News 

Showing an oil painting used by the 
Gulf Oil Corporation in its magazine 
advertising, H. P. Hobart, general 
manager of the company, explained to 
D. P. Clark, assistant general manager 
of lubrication sales, that it was at the 





Gulf Oil Painting 


meeting pictured that the company de- 
cided to further improve Gulf prod- 
ucts. The picture in question is now 
on exhibition at the gallery on the 
third floor of the Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

— > —- 


Cooling and Air Conditioning 
Corporation Opens 
Greensboro Office 

The Cooling and Air Conditioning 

Corporation, division of B. F. Sturte- 

vant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, 

Mass., has recently opened an office at 

708 Guilford Building, Greensboro, N. 

Cc. <A. B. Wason is in charge of the 

new office as district manager, and 





Mr. Wason 


will cover the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina.- A grad- 
aate of M. I. T., class of 1921, Mr. 
Wason followed construction engineer- 
ing for several years and then joined 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company as sales 
engineer, handling fans, blowers, and 
other mechanical equipment. In 1926 


he was transferred to The Cooling & 
Air Conditioning Corporation, and for 
the past five years he has specialized 
in the engineering and selling of in- 
dustrial projects. 
—_—_@_—_- 
Folder on New Conveyor 
Belt by Acme 

Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has 
released a folder depicting the new 
features and advantages obtained by 
the use of Acme Flat-top steelbelt. This 
ynroduct is flexible and can be drawn 
over small or large pulleys. Ridges on 
the underside of the belt provide a con- 
tinuous level surface for idler rolls. 
The belt will not stretch and is easily 
cleaned and resists surface abrasion. 
Specifications are included. A strong- 
er, safer, more economical means of 
conveying many products is claimed by 
the manufacturer. 


—@> - 


Treat. with Century 
Now District Manager 
Glenn H. Treat, Century Electric 
Company, 1000 West Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., has been made dis- 
trict manager for this company, hav- 
ing the Carolinas as his territory. 
~- -@—- 
Vest Pocket Adding Machine 
Tavella Sales Company, 25 WwW. 
Broadway, New York City, is placing 
on the market the “Arithmometer”, a 
vest pocket adding machine. It is 
small in size, of light weight, and is 
Said to be accurate. The machine is 
constructed entirely of cold rolled 
steel and is nicely plated. This ma- 
chine is a great time saver in the 
shop, office, classroom, or home, and is 
indispensable to anyone having addi- 
tion or subtraction to do. It is simple 
in operation. 
> —_ 
Reiner Announcement 
Robert Reiner, Inc., has announced 
its withdrawal as distributor in the 
United States for Wirth Tricot and 
Milanese knitting machines and Schlick 
beaming machines. This organization 
will soon announce a line of machines 
which will be distributed to the knit- 
ting trade throughout the United 
States. 
DH  —- 
Lubricating Equipment Catalog 
Lincoln Engineering Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has distributed catalog No. 
60 descriptive of its industrial lubri- 
cating equipment. Of especial interest 


tc textile plants are the air motor lu- 
briguns which are mounted on rollers. 
These mobile lubricating carts may be 
used to advantage in the spinning 
room, for oiling spindles, ete. A dis- 
play of grease guns are included in the 
catalog. 


——j>—— 


Saunders Named Permutit 

Sales Manager 
~ Daniel J, Saunders has been named 
manager of industrial sales for The 
Permutit Company, New York, manu- 
facturers of water conditioning equip- 





Mr. Saunders 


ment. Mr. Saunders has been with 
the company for 17 years. 
— vo 


Catalog on Low-Cost Load Center. 
Watthour Meter Protecto.s 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has distributed a new illustrated cat- 
alog describing the new low priced 
Nofuze..circuit..protection particularly 
suitable for homes, small stores, office 
buildings and commercia] structures 
requiring not more than 16 circuits. 
Nofuze circuit protection uses small 
automatic circuit breakers instead of 





Nofuze Circuit Protection 


conventional fuses. The new bcoklet 
gives many applications, describes the 
convenience and safety features, tabu- 
lates styles and finishes available, and 
explains exactly how to select the right 
load center. Watthour meter protec- 
tors are said to be designed to protect 
meters against lightning surge. 
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A Very Good Reason |i 


“It is not because of the dollar or 
| sO we save in the cost per kettle 





of size that we use Arcy Liquefied 


‘less costly’ starch, but because 
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of the superior results we get 
from its use.”’ | 
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“At Least, 
I’m Going to Find Out...” 


1. “I saw Williams at the bank this morning. He looked 10 
years older. They say he was hit pretty hard by the Miller failure. 
“Miller was into him for plenty, all right. The more I think 
of it, the more worried I am about my own situation. Believe 
me, some of my accounts keep me awake nights.” 
2. “Jim, I think you’re foolish not to hook up with Textile 
Banking Company. Two years ago I was like you—trying to 
run a mill—watch production—sales—and worrying about 
credits and collections. It was a lucky day forme when I signeda 


Textile factoring contract.” 
“Has it really helped you? Don’t you lose valuable contact 
















ship. I never was sitting prettier.” 


4. ““The way you put it, factoring sounds like the cure for my troubles. 
I guess I’ve been asleep at the switch. Give me that address. Maybe 
factoring won’t fit my case, but at least I’m going to give Textile 


Banking Company a chance to show me.” 


A factoring contract with Textile Bank- 
ing Company will enable you to increase 
your volume on your present capital, 
improve your credit by discounting your 


bills, reduce your percentage of overhead 


3. “Lose? Man, I’ve never had such good relations with them. With 
no credit worries, I can concentrate entirely on production and sell- 
ing. I’ve been able to cut costs ... give them better prices. I can sell 
them up to the limit of what they need—not just what I can afford to 
finance. I don’t have to prod them for payments. I get cash when I 





with your customers by factoring their accounts?”’ 
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and make more profit. We investigate, 
approve and take all credit risks. Let us 
show you how to put your business on 
a cash basis. Booklet “ Factoring and 


Financing,” on request. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $5,000,000 
55 MADISON AVENUE © Dep't. C * NEW YORK 


New England Representative, EXDMUND H. LELAND, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Bulletin on Automatic Switchgear 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has made available bulle- 
tin No. GEA-2472 descriptive of the 
automatic switchgear. The _ bulletin 
lists some of the things the switchgear 
will help to be performed. It is ex- 
plained that the usefulness of the au- 
tomatic switchgear is not confined to 
large plants, in fact, its greatest use 
is generally in small plants where it 
is not economical to have an attend- 
ant present at all times. 

* 

Leaflet by Johnson 

Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J., 
has made available a leaflet describing 
the seven-cylinder combination silk and 
cotton system rayon warp sizer. The 
machine is convertible, the machine 
end being set close to the cylinders for 
silk system and the machine end being 
set at a distance from the cylinders for 
using the cotton system. <A _ quick- 
change gear box is one of the features, 
and the stretch is said to be positively 
pre-determined and controlled by a 
new compensating drive that cannot 
slip. 

‘a —) — 
Obituary 

SEIRNE GORDON, JR., 
and general manager of Skenandoa 
Rayon Corporation, passed away Feb- 
ruary 19th following an operation. Mr. 
Gordon graduated from the New Bed- 
ford Textile School in 1905 and from 
there he went to the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. He was instri- 
mental in the present advanced devel- 


vice-president 


opment of rayon. 


Dr. LAMARTINE G. HARDMAN, former- 
ly governor of Georgia and president 
of the Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga., succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment February 18th at Emory Univer- 
sity Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 


GFEORGE E. Fico rner, 67, retired head 
of Boonton (N. J.) Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills, passed away during Feb- 


ruary. 


GEORGE F. PUFFER, president of the 
Aurora (Ill.) Bleachery and Dyeworks, 
passed away early in February. 


FRANCIS GARROU, Valdese, N. C., suc- 
cumbed to an acute attack of indiges- 
tion on February 24. Mr. Garrou was 
a Waldensian, born in Italy, but came 
to America us a boy. He was presi- 


dent of the Waldensian Hosiery Mills. 


J. T. NANCE, Sr., Kannapolis, N. C., 
who was superintendent of the card- 
ing and spinning departments of the 
Cannon Mills, passed away February 
“7 of pneumonia. 
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Buy Your Window Shades in Cans 


at 1-2c Per Square Foot! 


OLVE the expensive problem of eliminating glare and heat 

from factory windows and skylights through the use of SKYCO 
NO-GLARE, the sky-blue liquid which, when painted over glass, 
filters the fierce rays of the sun—shutting out all of the glare and a 
lot of the heat, yet it admits 94% of the light. The cost is only 
about 4c per square foot of glass covered. 


For ten years NO-Glare has served many of our largest indus- 
tries, saving them hundreds of thousands of dollars in expensive 
window shades. No-Glare has never been successfully imitated. 
If you have tried substitutes and been disappointed—try the 
genuine. If it does not live up to our claims, you may return it at 
our expense. 

No-Glare is easy to apply, either to the inside or outside of the 
glass, and will stay on until removed with brush and warm water. 
Let this economical and effective product solve your problem. Use 
the coupon or write for a 1-gallon trial can on a money-back basis. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
The Skybrvte Complete Maintenance 


Catalog is just off the press. This 
valuable guide to modern mainte- 
nance should be in your files. Write 


for it. 














Try NO-GLARE at our Risk 


Write or Use Coupon 





The SKYBRYTE Co., 
3129 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen : 

Enclosed find trial order of 1l-gallon of SRYCO 
NO-GLARE at $3.50. It is understood that if we 
are not satisfied we can ship it back colleet and 
our money will be refunded 





Like an Umbrella 
Over Your Plant Name of Company 


Address 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


JoHN A. MILLER, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has been elect2d 
president of the company, succeeding 
the late E. C, PETERS. 


FRANK MAGurRE, vice-president of 
John P. Maguire & Company, Inc., fac- 
tors, has resigned his position with the 
company and will join Gates and Dyer, 
members of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, aS a partner. 


WILLIAM H. WiLson and A. JAMES 
Mitt of the credit department of Mill 
Factors Corporation were recently 
elected assistant treasurer and assist- 
ant vice-president respectively, of the 
company. 


B. Exvutis Roya, formerly with the 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has re- 
signed his position to become associate 
editor of The Teatile Bulletin and the 
Southern Knitter, Charlotte, N. C., suc- 
ceeding the late D. H. HI, JR. 


W. H. Gisson, Jr., formerly with the 
Cotton Mill Products Company, Mobile, 
Ala., has been made general superin- 
tendent of the Martha Mills, textile di- 
vision of B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Thomaston, Ga., succeeding J. C. Eb- 
WARDS who is now general manager of 
the Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel 
Hill, N. C. 


Irwin I. Brsom has resigned from 
the sales organization of the Hanes 
Associated Mills, Inc., New York. He 
had been with the company four and 
a half years. Prior to that time, he 
was with the Industrial Hosiery Mills 
and the Campe Corporation. Mr. Bi- 
som will announce his plans for the 
future later. 


JoHn T. CHALMERS, formerly over- 
seer of weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Kershaw, S. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. He supervises weave 
rooms No. 1B and 2B. 


RosBert S. BERRYMAN, vice-president 
and treasurer of H. R. Mallinson & 
Company, and assistant treasurer of 
Mallinson Fabrics Corporation, has re- 
signed and will announce his plans la- 
ter. 


M. W. Rozar, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of The Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, Macon, Ga., has been 
transferred to the Macon office where 
he becomes assistant sales manager. J. 
PARKER HIGHSMITH, JR., formerly of 
the New Orleans office has been made 
manager of the Chicago office. JOHN 
J. McKay, Jr., formerly production 
manager of the Macon mills, has been 
placed in charge of men’s wear and 
shirtings. J. S. Srrozier, formerly 
manager of the order and service de- 
partment, has been made production 
manager. E. C. GWALTNEY succeeded 
FRANK H. NAyYLor (resigned) at the 
(Columbus mill as acting agent. W. A. 
WoopruFF, who has been general su- 
perintendent of all the Bibb plants, has 
been advanced to factory manager for 
the Bibb mills and he is succeeded by 
L. R. BrumMBy. Harry T. ALLEN, for- 
merly director of the efficiency depart- 
ment has been elevated to assistant 
general superintendent. C. E. Dorn, 
overseer weaving, Columbus mill, has 
resigned his position to become assist- 
ant superintendent of the Manchester 
Plant of Callaway Mills, Manchester, 
Ga. 


P. L. Piercy, formerly with the Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., has accepted a position at the Sax- 
on Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


L. M. CARPENTER is president and 
treasurer of the Kinston Textile Mills, 
Inc., which has taken over the Caswell 
Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C. C. S. 
SMART is vice-president and plant man- 
ager, and T. S. MAYNARD is secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


GEORGE W. SKIDMORE, formerly man- 
ager of the Union Knitting Mills, Lw. 
gan, Utah, has resigned; he is suc- 
ceeded by WiitspuR E. SKIDMORE, for- 
merly assistant manager of the plant. 


GEORGE A. SLOAN, who formerly was 
president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute and head of George A. Sloan & 
Company, selling agents for the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company and Sun- 
cook Mills, has been chosen a director 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Harry C. CARTER, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Blue Ridge Rayon Com- 
pany, Alta Vista, Va., has resigned to 
become vice-president and superintend- 
ent of the Carter Fabrics Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





W. E. Wooprow, southern district 
manager for The Stonhard Company 
has accepted a position as district man- 
ager of the Autocall Company, Shel- 
by, O. 


JAMES A. CHAPMAN, Jr., has been 
elected president and treasurer of In- 
man (S. C.) Mills and Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C., succeeding his father, 
JAMES A, CHAPMAN, who passed away 
during December. 


Sam T. Snoppy has been made as- 
Sistant superintendent of Entwistle 
Manufacturing Company, plant No. 2, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


W. K. Dana has been made superin- 
tendent of Laurens Cotton Mills, Lau- 
rens, S. C., succeeding J. M. Moore, re- 
signed. 


BRUMBLEY PRITCHETT, formerly over- 
seer weaving Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 
1, Griffin, Ga., has accepted a position 
as Superintendent. of weaving at the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


SAM CoLe, who was formerly over- 
Seer at the Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala., has been made assistant night su- 
perintendent, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, 
Ala. 


G. E, Repass, who formerly was su- 
perintendent of Alabama Mills Com- 
pany, Jasper, Ala., is now in the ex- 
perimental department of the H & B 
American Machine Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


C. C. RoBerts, who has been overseer 
of carding at the Upper Mill, Pelzer 
(S. C.) Mills, has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of this plant. M. M. Tay- 
LOR, who has been overseer of weaving, 
Mill No. 4, (Upper Mill), has been pro- 
moted tu superintendent of Mills No. 1, 
2, and 3. 


J. W. Quinn, Clover, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position as general superin- 
tendent of the American Yarn & Pro- 
cessing Company, Mt. Holly, N. C., sue- 
ceeding the late BEN P. GREEN. 


CARL M. Moore, who has been in the 
personnel department of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, (in., has been made 
assistant superintendent of the Hillside 
Plant, Callaway Mills, of which Frank 
L. Asbury, Jr., is superintendent. Prior 
to his association. with the Callaway 
group, Mr. Moore was agent of the 
West Boylston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala., and superin- 
tendent of the Piedmont (S. C.) Man- 
ufacturing Company. He is succeeded 
in the personnel department at Calla- 
way Mills by J. T. Smyry. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 
Greenville, S. C., April 5-10 Booth 103 
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scenes 


Every order that comes to us 1s a 





valued communication from a friend 
and is treated as such. 

Through every step in production 
your order receives personalized treat- 
ment—no matter how much effort is 
involved. 

Back of every delivery that is made 
lies a peisonalized service that comes 
of a sincere desire to serve—and the 
knowledge of customer require- 
ments developed through nearly 
40 years of association with tex- 
tile manufacturers everywhere. 

This is our interpretation of 
the Service that makes SONOCO 
the Dependable Source of Supply. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 19-23 Booth 158 
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PERSONALITIES 
behind the 


90NoOcoO Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








Can You Think? 


F COURSE all you OLD-TIMER readers will re- 
() member the several articles which have ap- 

peared on this page, since it first began in 
1920, on different angles, phases, etc., based on the 
title “Thinking”. However, OLD-TIMER is so anxious 
to keep driving this thought home to his readers that 
here is another article along the same general prin- 
ciple, but approaching the idea from a different angle, 
in the hope that it will give you food for thought and 
cause you to realize the importance of this great the- 
ory, which is the basis upon which the success of every 
individual and firm, be it cotton mill, steel mill, mer- 
chandise establishment, school, college or any busi- 
ness or vocation which has become outstanding among 
its competitors. 

Thoughts—ideas, are the results of constructive 
thinking, and thereby rule the world, rule all success- 
ful businesses and determine the success of every in- 
dividual. History shows us that the Greeks beat the 
Persians because Persia stopped thinking; Mussolini 
beat Ethiopia because Ethiopia never got started to 
thinking. China, strange as it may seem now, thought 
of gun powder, astronomical instruments, and many 
other inventions, centuries ago, and was one of the 
greatest and most progressive countries on the globe. 
Then came along one of those smart fellows to rule 
China, one who thought he had all the brains in the 
world, (and I have seen some of that kind in cotton 
mills) so he built a wall around China to keep their 
ideas in and to keep other people’s ideas out. Well, 
there is no need for further comment; just look at 
China today. 

Ideas are the most important function of the hu- 
man brain, that is, original ideas, a better or cheaper 
or quicker way to do something in the way of manu- 
facturing cloth, yarn, shoe pegs or what not. A more 
reasonable or diplomatic way is to obtain co-operation 
of operatives, a more practical use of just plain com- 
mon sense, with all jealousy and egotism taken out of 
it in your relations with and toward your brother over- 
seers and your employer. 

Stop and think, fellows; read a little history; it 
will do you as much good as reading about long draft, 


high spindle speeds, etc.; it will show you that the 
first human beings on this old earth had to live in 
caves and tree tops to avoid being eaten by the strong- 
er wild beasts. Yea, the beasts were stronger; they 
could tear Mr. Man to pieces, limb by limb, but Mr. 
Lion, Mr. Tiger and Mr. Elephant and Mr. Rhinocer- 
ous, or any other wild beast figured on that little thing 
in Mr. Man’s head, that which we call a brain. 

Well, if you will follow history you will see that 
brain gradually begin to work; it caused Mr. Man to» 
dig pits and cover them over with brush to catch Mr. 
Wild Beast, and then Mr. Man ate Mr. Beast instead of 
Mr. Beast eating Mr. Man. Next, he sharpened a rock 
and put it on the end of a long slender pole; this he 
threw into Mr. Beast, killing him without going to so 
much trouble digging a pit. 

Next, he made the bow and arrow, which made his 
mastery of Mr. Beast still easier. Then, by the use 
of that little brain he tamed Mr. Beast and made him 
go to work for him; he would ride one beast to hunt 
and kill another. 

No need to go further with this simple reasoning, 
but if you will follow history right along through the 
centuries vou will find that the little thing in a hu- 
man being’s head called a brain, has been the means 
of all progress in manufacturing and all tie other 
things we have with us today. 

Look around you at the big cities, the big factories, 
the thousands of miles of railroads, the thousands of 
miles of hard surfaced roads, millions of automobiles 
darting here and there, millions of telephones, millions 
of radios, weavers making thousands of vards of cloth 
per day where only a few, yes, very few comparatively 
speaking, years ago, they only wove a few vards. 

Now here is a question I am going to ask that verv 
likely has never entered your mind. Do you realize 
that all of the things mentioned have been thought 
of and accomplished in the lives of about six people? 

Whoa! There, I knew that statement would bring 
you up short. 

Yea, I knew you would want a better explanation 


(Continued on page 165.) 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 
CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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BAHNSON 
HUMIDUCT 


For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in mdustry is growing in importance because of its effect on people, products 
and profits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
D. P. STIMSON I L. BROWN F. 8S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
Ss. 0. STIMSON 886 Drewry St., N.E. 703 Embree Crescent 906 West Lovell St., 
Winston-Salem, N. OC. Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 3 
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S05 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


E are equipped to furnish long 

draft aprons for all purposes. 
Workmanship and materials guaran- 
teed. Send us samples of your 
aprons and we shall be pleased to 
quote you prices. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 





How Do You Keep Belts Clean? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In our organization we are trying several meth- 
ods of keeping our drive belts clean; these include 
both hair and fiber brushes and rubber from old 
auto tires mounted on suitable brackets that keep 
them in contact with the belts, both on the outside 
and inside surfaces. We also have brooms on the 
outside of the motor belts to keep them clean. In 
most cases the cleaners on the inside of the belts are 
rubber. When properly maintained, these cleaners 
keep the belts clean, but we have found that they are 
wearing the face of the belts, especially the rubber 
on the inside. Our belts are dressed regularly with 
a good grade of liquid belt preserver and kept 
pliable. 

I should like very much to have some of the 
readers of COTTON give their opinions of our methods 
and tell us of their experiences along this line. 

We want to keep all of our belts clean at all 
times, but do not want to injure the face of the belts. 
We have tried cleaning them at regular intervals 
with brushes, etc., but found that they did not stay 
clean long, so we installed the cleaners to keep them 
clean. 

We feel that we are on the right track but have 
not yet found the right method, so any advice will 
be highly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6614 
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| Make ‘Em Do It”’ 


"The man who criticizes most needs most criticism’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Too often we hear the statement that is our cap- 
tion when we have “get-togethers” of men who discuss 
how they do and get things done in their mills and 
respective departments. 

To try to make a person do something is a gross 
mistake, but to make an effort to enforce a rule, or to 
carry out and fulfill an order is decidedly a different 
situation. 

Everyone resents the idea that he is being bossed. 

Rebellion is too repulsive and antagonism is too 
easily fostered. To try to carry a chip on one’s shoul- 
der and then dare someone to knock it off is dire fool- 
ishness and sheer conceit. The man that concedes in 
his mind that he is being forced to do something is in 
the outset a subject that will not fall into line for a 
program of good spirit and co-operation, if I may use 
that grossly mis-used word, as some speak it to mean 
anvthing or nothing. 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and al 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform te 
any particular stvle and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


Sa + 


Department heads and assistants are expected to 
carry out orders so delivered, however, they may seem 
confusing and contrary to the subordinate minds, 
(many times they are.) Still there is the expected 
function that is required. Also, these department heads 
are subject to having ideas all their own in performing 
the tasks so given and conflict is met in trying to put 
the thing over to the men who must obey the orders. 

So many men, like myself, were started out on the 
supreme theory to learn the mechanical and theoretical 
end of the business, and then later the study of men 
and human nature would shape our abilities of man- 
agement more than anything that we could do. How- 
ever, on the other hand we meet many men today who 
can’t set a spindle or piece a broken end who are ex- 
cellent leaders and managers of men. 

Why? 

Because they were taught the psychological tend- 
encies and traits of human nature ere they were com- 
pelled to learn the other duties of the position that 
could be picked up more readily than these more im- 
portant points of management. 

To be consistent is one of the most vital means that 
has ever come my way in getting things done. To be 
abusive is to show human weakness; it borders defeat. 
When one is abusive either in assignment or treatment 
it shows no human feeling at all, and when the reflec- 
tion is made it is by far a stepping stone to failure. 

Threats are as far from good management as the 
East is from the West Some dote on this method and 
do manage to get by, though no inner respect remains 
among their co-workers, and there is a vast opportuni- 
ty for splendid improvement if this means is forgotten. 
Threats too frequently are made for certain violations; 
still, when the sinners are staunch enough to violate 
the rules so made, and no action is taken, due to short- 
ness of help, personal friendship or other reasons, then 
when the next threats are made with a new rule only 
the response of a horse-laugh is shown. Such things 
are intolerable, and the results obtained by such meth- 
ods are incredible. 

Promises to the helv in general if certain rules are 
complied with, offer other advantages. The non-ful- 
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fillment of them, regardless of the cost, is nothing 
short of barefaced falsifying or lying, and too many 
people are prone to pick the weaker places in the char- 
acter of every man when trying to face the music. 

A place where every man loses respect for a su- 
perior is when he promises and then fails. 

Deception is another means of getting them to do 
things but it reaps bad effects and when used it means 
backward movements rather than progress. 

Finesse is not deception, but is artifice and a type 
of trickery that isn’t at all exemplary. Yet we find 
lots of it in many systems of management. Why? 
Many harbor the idea: “I will get that thing done, re- 
gardless of how, the boss will appreciate it, and I'll 
have another feather in my cap.” What price self- 
exaltation? Just plain flattery!! 

Having consideration for the other fellow and his 
feelings is the greatest major asset that any man can 
possess. This brings respect. The best of this prac- 
ice is never to ask another to do something that you 
would not be willing to do yourself, needless to say to 
command or demand it of him. If you do not hurt the 
other fellows’ feelings, you will lessen those times that 
yours will be injured or your pride wounded. 

Setting a precedent over a subordinate is the great- 
est fault that ever can be committed. That is, after a 
key man has issued an order and the superior refutes 
it, or commands the worker so ordered not to do the 
task. This will invariably demoralize or corrupt any 
organization. Criticism made publicly is more harm- 
ful than beneficial as every one realizes that the em- 
barrassment of all concerned is great. When criticism 
is abusive or too personal this creates hatred galore, 
and who ever saw an organization function properly 
when the boss is hated? 

There are those that have authority and are so 
narrow minded as to say that “‘they are always right, 
and the help always wrong”. Such men try and do 
foster the idea that all have inferior complexes to the 
exception of themselves. Name this what you may. 

Most of us know the practice some have of back- 
scratching, but that is the point to show the lack of 
backbone and individualism. 

The selfish are those who think that others they 
work with are getting a better deal than themselves. 
They accuse the other fellow unjustly, but the old 
axiom stands, “The man who accuses another is usual- 
ly guilty himself, and is only trying this method to 
cover his own guilt.” This is prevalent in many mills 
where the overseers try to breed unrest and hatred 
between shifts, thinking this will stimulate production 
and keep a healthy organization, but this practice con- 
victs itself by a high labor turnover. 

Too, this makes some think that stubborn contrari- 
ness is the motive, but it isn’t. Everyone makes mis- 
takes, and most of us profit by them, the brute being 
the devil who is eager to kick a man farther down the 
hill when he has made an error and stumbled. 

Naturally, the man who criticises most needs most 
criticism, and tact and diplomacy are the most suc- 
cessful traits for good management based on those up- 
permost points of character: honesty, a square deal to 
all, impartiality, and due consideration to everyone. 

J. R. (ALA.) 


COTTON 
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When is a Loom Fixer Efficient? 


"An efficient loom fixer is one that knows how to 
examine a loom, determine the defect quickly, and 
remedy it as permanently as possible” 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I find the discussions in COTTON relating to loom 
fixing interesting and practical. I am a loom fixer 
and still young enough at the game to enjoy an ex- 
change of ideas with the other fellow; your discus- 
sion page is a great medium within itself for the 
training of young fixers. 

When an overseer starts to train a new man for 
a fixing job, his intention and aim is to develop an 
efficient loom fixer. But what is efficiency? Is it the 
cheap loom fixer? Well, maybe so and maybe not— 
there are many things to consider. First, I think ev- 
ery fixer should be told the cost of the machinery in 
his care and he should be made to realize that he is 
directly responsible to the company for many thou- 
sands of dollars of its investment in the mill. 

If he tries to run the job too cheaply by patching 
up worn-out parts and by running worn leather on 
binders, pickers, and other parts, it will mean that 
the life of the loom will be materially shortened—thus 
hastening the day when the original investment must 
be replaced; that means expense, and if this is doubt- 
ed ask any superintendent. Then the careless, costly 
loom fixer is not efficient. He is the type that never 
knows the rules for fixing but guesses at the cause of 
trouble and overhauls the loom until he finally guesses 
right. But in so doing he creates an unnecessary sup- 
ply bill by replacing unworn supplies and wasting 
time and materials; therefore the fixer that econo- 
mizes too much. is not efficient and the costly one cer- 
tainly is not. 

Efficiency means accuracy and diligence on the job 
at all times. The efficient fixer is the one that knows 
how to examine a loom, as a doctor does a patient, de- 
termine the defect quickly, and remedy it as perma- 
nently as possible. On the modern high-speed loom 
it is imperative that a fixer exercise diligence in the 
care of his job. Failure to perform his duties care- 
fully or his neglecting a small inexpensive job almost 
is certain to cause serious trouble and more expensive 
supply bills. Take for example the defect of the loom 
banging or slamming off occasionally, that isn’t so 
serious on a slow-speed loom but on a modern high- 
speed loom it will increase supply bills in a hurry. A 
loom may slam many times without causing a break- 
down if the brakes and protection motion are in per- 
fect working condition; even then it is apt to break 
something. The protection motion is one of the most 
important parts of the loom and if it is not correctly 
set, when the loom slams it is almost certain to break 
the sword, perhaps simultaneously smash a frog, and 
allow the end of the lay to rise and knock off the bat- 
tery. 

Consequently, I believe every new fixer ought to 
be carefully instructed about the importance of tim- 
ing and setting the various parts, and the necessity 
of keeping the loom in good condition. 
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Chewing gum, tobacco, or other solids, won’t clog the 
drains in Westinghouse Hermetically-sealed Water Cool- 
ers. Extra-large (%4'') drain pipes carry waste water 
direct from basin to waste outlet, without restriction 
by incoming water lines. 

But this is only one advantage of Westinghouse 
Water Coolers. Here are other important features that 
save you money, bring more satisfactory water cooling: 

Hermetically-sealed units. . . lifetime lubrication. 

Air-cooled or water-cooled mechanisms. 

Brushless motors that won’t burn out. 

Improved Dual-action evaporators. 

Non-block condensers... sanitary bubblers. 

Freon refrigerant . . . temperature selectors. 

Westinghouse 5-year Protection Plan. 

Yet Westinghouse Hermetically-sealed Water Coolers, 
with all these money-saving advantages, cost no more. 
See your local dealer or write to Department 746, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Mansfield, O. 


Westinghouse ™) 
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WATER COOLERS 


Freeze-proof and exp Jolme tel talelmeleloliiaeh 





REMEMBER... 
WESTINGHOUSE GIVES YOU 
BOTH HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED UNITS AND THE 
J-YEAR PROTECTION PLAN 
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When you replace your old looms with mod- 
ern high speed looms, use Westinghouse drive. 
Westinghouse motors and control are tailor- 
made to keep these modern looms at peak 
output. Here are the reasons: 

Ample power gives reserve capacity, and 
smooth, trouble-free operation during the 
breaking-in period. 

High efficiency and power factor give low 
power consumption. 

Low maintenance is assured because the oil 
filler is readily accessible, and oil cannot get 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





: 
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4 
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into motor windings. Over-oiling is impossible. 
Effective overload protection is provided 
by the WK-18 starter against dangerous over- 
loads, yet it permits safe overloads without 
shutdown. 

To assure profitable weaving, specify West- 
inghouse Drive when you install new high- 
speed looms such as the Draper models X, 
C, XK, XL, and Crompton & Knowles mod- 
els C-3, C-4, S-3, S-4, W-2 and W-3. Write 
for further information. Westinghouse Elec. 


& Mfg. Co. Offices in all textile centers. 
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Westinghouse Loom DRIVE 
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More on Cut Shuttles 


"The proper alignment of looms is the most import- 
ant item in preventing cut shuttles." 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will attempt to answer the question* of ‘“CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6477” on page 115 of the April COTTON 
relative to the shuttle being cut on the bottom in the 
magazine end of the loom. 

First, let me refer the reader to Fig. 1, which 
shows the end lay plate for the magazine end of the 
loom. As the quill or empty bobbin passes through 
the slot in the end lay plate, on the transfer, the 
rings of the quill sometime strike the end lay plate 
and form burrs on it; these burrs will cut the shut- 
tle. They may be removed by using a file and a piece 
of emery paper. 

Next I call attention to the end lay plate, Fig. 2, 
that has risen out of alignment. Where the plate has 
bucked is shown by the dotted line. The bobbin slot 
in the lay plate is just wide enough to allow the bob- 
bin to pass through it on the transfer, and when the 
plate is unaligned, the shuttle will plow in the bob- 
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bin slot at the small opening on the end of the plate. 
This small opening is shown in Fig. 1. 

A low picker will depress the shuttle against the 
lay plate and cut it on the bottom. Then too, when 
the loom is out of alignment or when there is a 
rocking motion imparted to the shuttle, the shuttle 
will strike the top of the box as it enters it and will 
be forced against the lay plate with such a pressure 
that the shuttle will be cut on the bottom. This is 
shown at Fig. 3. 

I believe that the proper alignment of looms is 
the most important item in preventing cut shuttles. 
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*Three other discussions on this subject appeared on page 97 
of the July issue.—The Editor. 











* AT THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 








When at Greenville for the Southern 
Textile Show, be sure to visit the West- 
inghouse booth, No. 465. There you wil. 
see electrical equipment designed to 
meet the textile mills' requirements fo- 
profitable production. Included in the 
exhibit are: 





Westinghouse 


For many years Westinghouse, through research 
and development, has anticipated the requirements 
of textile mills. Westinghouse engineers are ready to 
help you with your problems. Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Charlotte, Birmingham and Chat- 


tanooga. 
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THE 4-in=1 
Pay Envelope 
and 


[ts 
Mate - - 


The TIP-ON-VELOPE 
Await Your Orders! 


Their mission in life is to provide you with 
a complete, yet simple record of wages 
and deductions. Social Security Laws 
make this record an absolute necessity. 


These envelopes have four qualities in 
common. They give you: 


(1) A time and wage statement 
(2) A deduction statement 
(3) An employee receipt 


(4) A payroll envelope 


Certified public accountants heartily en- 
dorse the Four-In-One and the improved 
Tip-On-Velope. They say that official 
government reports may be compiled 
from the records appearing on the receipt 
part of these envelopes. 


Install this system now in your accounting 
department. It’s a simple system, and it 
costs less than complicated machine 
set ups. 


Write for samples—today. 


ATLANTA 


Envelope 


COMPANY 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA 
MAin 3370 
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Do Fibers Slip Between the Nippers 
on Combers? 


"Jock" clears this question for us 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In some of my previous letters I have mentioned 
the actions of different parts of the comber but I have 
never covered the time of nipping or when the nippers 
close. There are quite a few men who are under the 
impression that when the nippers are closed, gripping 
the tip of the lap as the half-lap is passing through 
the fibers, there is a slippage at that point. They be- 
lieve that the nippers do not grip the tip of the lap 
sufficiently to prevent the half-lap pulling some fibers 
from between the bite of the nippers. I know when 
anyone stands by a comber and watches the machine 
operate, especially the nippers closing to grip the cot- 
ton and the half-lap passing through it too, it is 
enough to let that impression creep into his mind, but 
I do not agree that this is the case. 

I will take the Nasmith comber in my explanation, 
though the same can apply to other models. On the 
Nasmith, the lap passes between the feed roll and the 
cushion plate before coming between the bite of the 
nippers. After the nippers have swung backwards 
and the half-lap has passed through the tip of the lap, 
stop the comber, take the tension off the feed roll, 
lift the feed roll up and pull the lap from under the 
roll; take a good look at the tip of the lap that the 
half-lap has just combed and we will find as even a 
fringe of a lap as could be produced under any prac- 
tical conditions. If any fibers had been pulled from 
between the nippers during the operation of the half- 
lap, then it would show in the tip of the lap and after 
the detaching had been completed, the sliver drawn 
forward would not be even. 

Then again, when the nippers closed to hold the 
lap, the tip would not be even. Here is another rea- 
son, we can let the half-lap work on the tip of the 
lap all it may and there will not be any fibers pulled 
from between the nippers. After the nipper has com- 
pleted its backward movement, throw the feed catch 
out and start the comber and see if the half-lap pulls 
any fibers through the nippers. For a couple of nips 
the detaching rolls will draw some fibers from the 
tip of the lap, but not the half-lap, no matter how long 
the comber is run. It may be said that owing to the 
detaching rolls reducing the length of the tip of the 
lap, after the first one or two nips, the half-lap does 
not have a chance to get into the fibers, but it did 
have the chance during the operation of those two 
nips. Take, for instance, the comber when it is run- 
ning ordinarily, when the half-lap is passing through 
the tip of the lap, it does not have a chance to pull 
fibers from between the nippers because the tip of 
the lap being combed is not in more than two rows 
of needles at a time. By this I mean that the fibers 
of the lap are being drawn through the seventh and 
eighth row of needles and before they are really 
drawn into the ninth row, the tips of the fibers are 
leaving or about to leave the seventh row. We can 
say that they are in three rows if we wish but there 
is not sufficient drag or pull to cause the fibers to 
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© W HEN stepping up the speed of looms with 
Energy Drives, it is marked economy to use a low 
stretch light double belting for transmitting power. 


The combination of Energy Drive and Schieren’s 
low stretch, light double Loom Belting means better 
loom production and more yardage per day be- 
cause their use insures smooth, dependable, low 
cost loom performance and improved quality of the 
goods produced. 


It is marked economy, also, to equip your Spinning 
Frame Drives with Schieren’s low stretch, light 
double Spinner Belting, made especially for this 
purpose. 


In addition to its low stretch value, these modern 
Schieren belts are exceptionally pliable, with a 
high co-efficient of friction or pulley grip which en- 
able them to transmit power from the moment of 
installation and operate smoothly and efficiently at 
high production capacity, without slippage or loss 
of power even when they are run slack. 


Both types are available in heavy singles and light 
doubles. 


SCHIEREN LEATHER TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


Leather Lug Straps e Check Straps @ Jack Straps @ Harness 
Straps @ Binder Straps @ Bumper Straps e Power Straps ® 
Holdups @ Flat Mill Strapping e Friction Discs e Condenser 
Tapes @ Flexible Coupling Links e Segements @ Loop Pickers 
® Cone Belting. Write for prices. 


Schieren Tannery and Manuiacturing Plant, Bristol. Va.. 
where modern, low stretch Schieren Belting and Schieren 
Leather Textile Specialties are made, under rigidly con- 
trolled production methods, that insure satisfactory service 
at low cost. 


Tanners and 

Manufacturers of 

LEATHER BELTING, PACKINGS and SPECIALTIES 
Main Office and Factory: 


30-38 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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Lowering the cost of your production on the loom is back of every refinement in Walker design and manu- 


facture. Our 60 years of manufacturing loom harness is reflected in definite economies in many textile mills. 






We know your measure of satisfaction is in uninterrupted production — and Walker loom harness receives the 






painstaking craftsmanship in our shop which results in measurable economies in yours Prompt shipment is 






another feature which you can depend on. May we send you our catalog, describing the superior features in 


Walker flat steel heddles— Walker heddle frames—and Walker reeds ? Ask for booklet HP. 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RUTH AND ATLANTIC STS., Philadelphia 






GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. oe ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Greenviile, South Carolina : e . Greensboro, North Carolina 
PIONEER ATLANTA CO., INC. : SOUTHERN OFFICE: 

Atlanta, Georgia _ e I] Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 
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IVAN VLAANDEREN 


KQUIPMENT jis continually being de- the important improvements in our chosen field. 
veloped to meet modern requirements for better For that reason, the Van Vlaanderen line of 
quality work, greater production and lower equipment consisting of over one hundred ma- 
costs. During the last thirty years our en- chines, is considered standard—especially in the 
gineers have originated and perfected most of rapidly growing rayon industry. 





























IMPROVED TENTER CLIP 


This clip, the first really improved design since clips were 
first used, is fast replacing all old-style clips because of 
its obvious advantages. 


Can't grip cloth unevenly — no misclips, scallops or 
uneven edges. No drag or overstretch gate lifts 
vertically before swinging in usual arc. Rust-proof and 
non-corrosive — not just plated. No mark-offs. No 
dulled holding edges or grooved plates. Gate never 
touches plate and only locks when cloth is in position. 
Chain and clips are separate parts to permit removal 
of clip quickly and to allow special bearing metal 
in chain which is 60% more flexible. 30 to 100% more 
bearing surface. 





TENSIONLESS DYE JIG 


Progressive plants, specializing in highest quality dye- 
ing, are using an increasing number of these dye jigs 
because they have found it gives excellent results on ace- 
tates and cther synthetic fabrics that are harmed by 
tension. It allows the use of higher temperature dye 
liquor without distortion. 


Result: better quality and faster production. 


This machine is truly tensionless both rolls are 
driven. It is also designed to give constant cloth speed. 
If desired, autcmatic stopping and reversing equipment 
is available. You should have full information and see 
it at work. 





NEW 7 CYLINDER 
WARP SIZING 
MACHINE 


Before buying sizing machines or 
dyeing and finishing equipment 
ask for full data and estimates. 





MACHINE CO. 
INCORPORATED 





Van VLAANDERE 


370 STRAIGHT ST... PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


World’s largest manufacturers of silk and rayon processing machinery 
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Heads of 18-8 Stainless Steel—will not nick or dent— 
since rim is harder than reel caps their use is unneces- 
sary. Unusual resiliency of heads allows expansion and 
contraction of yarn without loose yarn after steaming. 
The heads have lowest heat conductivity of any known 
metal—this prevents ''baked" yarn. The price is the 
lowest in the field for this type bobbin. Also made 
with Dardelet Thread-Lock Construction. 


LESTERSHIRE 





On a cost-per-trip basis fibre-head, maple barrel 
spools are most economical because of their long 
usetul life. Also, because of better yarn quality and 
less yarn waste, these spools are preferred—resulting 
in better satisfied customers. 

Each spool is made of seasoned maple and vulcanized 
fibre, permanently joined by Lestershire Patented 
Ring-Lock Construction. No loose heads; no trapped 
yarn. A perfect package for quality yarn. 









This is the latest and most efficient development from 
our ten years experience since we originated mago- 
zine type warping from non-revolving spools. Over- 
end warping with this spool has become standard 
practice because of greater production and lower 
costs. Better warps result from perfected tension con- 
trol affording uniform tension on every end. Ask for 
help in deciding the value of over-end warping. 


LESTERSHIRE 


Before ordering wooden twister spools investigate the 
advantages of this fibre-head, maple barrel spool. 
The first cost is very little more—real cost is much 
less, as they last indefinitely without breaking, warp- 
ing or splintering. High quality yarn of evener twist 
and greater strength result from the use of this spool. 
Barrels are permanently locked to heads by our 
patented Ring-Lock Construction. Interchangeable 
with wooden spools. 


SEE THESE SPOOLS AT THE GREENVILLE SHOW 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
913 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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be drawn from between the bite of the nippers, pro- 
viding the nippers are operating correctly. 

There are times when bits of dirt and fly accumu- 
late on the lip of the cushion plate and in the re- 
cess of the nipper knife that will not allow the nip- 
pers to close tight; this foreign matter can easily 
be removed with a small wire hook. Sometimes 
snatching is caused by insufficient tension on the 
feed roll bracket and this will cause the lap to get 
slack and to be fed unevenly under the feed roll; 
and when it comes between the bite of the nippers, 
the lap will be thicker in one place than in another 
and will not allow the nippers to bite evenly. I 
have seen hard lumps of cotton in the form of a pad 
accumulate behind the feed roll; this causes the cot- 
ton to be doubled by the time it reaches the nippers. 

In putting tension on the feed roll, it is best to 
put a little more tension on the end where we turn 
the roll than on the ratchet end. The ratchet catch 
should be prevented from becoming too sharp and 
pointed where it drops into the ratchet to turn the 
feed roll and all burrs should be removed and the 
catch kept smooth because this catch will sometimes 
stick in the ratchet gear a little and cause the lap 
to run slack behind the feed roll. The feed roll 
should be scoured with pumice stone and the edges 
of the lap tin-guide cut so they will not go into the 
roll and retard it. The cushion plate should always 
be polished with fine emery cloth and rubbed in the 
direction the cotton runs. When polishing this plate 
I suggest using a little oil, which will prevent the 
emery scratching the plate. After the oil is re- 
moved the plate may be cleaned with polish. I have 
seen men clean this plate with emery cloth and work 
in a zig-zag manner across it; the result was that 
the sliver in the pan showed flaky and the sliver 
was thicker in places. There are other causes of 
flakiness but I mention this because I have seen 
combers that were just overhauled do this and the 
fixer did not know what caused it. Upon looking at 
the cushion plates we could see that the plate was 
polished well but that the emery marks were criss- 
cross. I rubbed the plate backward and forward 
with emery and the trouble was eliminated. 

There are times when the surface of the cushion 
plate is not true that the flaky appearance will show 
up. The plate does not have to be off much—just 
enough to allow a piece of paper to be pulled through 
—yet when the tension is put on the feed roll, the 
paper is held but when the lap is put in the comber, 
the cotton is not gripped at that point when the 
fibers are being detached forward. Some men say 
to pack the plate but there is a chance of getting it 
too high; then the plate will have to be scraped and 
anyone that cannot do a good job of scraping had 
better not attempt it. I have cured this trouble by 
just loosening one side of the nipper leg and allow- 
ing the comber to run a while, then tightening it 
again the same with the screw at the bottom of the 
nipper leg or the cushion plate screws. 

There may have been a smash at some time or 
other, by the brass selvage-guide going into the half- 
lap and turning the cylinder from its position. When 
the feed roll is out of line, care should be exercised 
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and GORRUSION 


Simple - Safe - Positive! 


ROOKS IMPROVED BOILER METAL TREAT- 

MENT is easy to apply and handle. It re- 
quires no tests or expensive mechanism to insure 
its success. 


Mechanical in action. It wedges off the scale by 
expansion and leaves a protective heat-conducting 
coating, over which new scale and corrosion can- 
not form. It contains no acids, and imparts no 
odors or chemicals into processing steam. 

For over thirty years the BROOKS OIL 
COMPANY have guaranteed this treatment to do 
everything claimed for it. 

Take this opportunity to get the full details, be- 
cause the use of BROOKS IMPROVED BOILER 
METAL TREATMENT is one sure way to stop 
scale, pitting and corrosion in your boilers. 


Brooks Oil Co. 


OHIO 
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Illustration shows the new seven cylinder sizer, 
with slit rods for cotton system sizing. This 
section can be removed at will, for sizing warps 


by the silk system. Once Again 


JOHNSON 
Shows the Way 












The New Johnson 


SEVEN CYLINDER 
COMBINATION SIZER 


(patented) for sizing rayon 


and acetate warps by either 
SILK OR COTTON SYSTEMS 


includes all the special features that have made possible quality produc- 
tion at modern high speeds; features such as new heavier end and 
drive; super-quetsch, draw roll take-up, quick change gear box to control 
stretch, fully ball bearing friction disc drive and reverse motion. 


Ask for particulars and prices. 


SEVEN TIMES AS MUCH RAYON |S SIZED ON JOHNSON SIZERS 

AS ON ALL OTHER RAYON SIZERS IN THE WORLD COMBINED 
PATERSON, N. J. 

Represented in 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON, oon cdi 28 tuanorn nc 
Te oe. 
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in getting it back to its former position because 
trouble will occur if it is not. When any individual 
head is snatching, it will help to try loosening the 
screws in the nipper legs and tightening them again. 
Sometimes the long nipper stud that goes through 
the swivel bridge, nipper body, and nipper knife gets 
worn; this allows the nipper knife to ride, at times, 
on the lip of the cushion plate which does not allow 
the nippers to close correctly, causing snatching. 
JOCK (MASS. 
‘ ——— Gm ——--— 


“Wash” Says “Carder” is at the 


Mourner’s Bench 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I know that most of the readers of the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department will believe me 
when I[ state that I had to smile when I read “CARDER’S 
(MAss.)” article on page 121 of the November issue 
of COTTON in which he tells of his experience on the 
English builders for roving frames. Inasmuch as hu- 
mor clears the mind, I wish to answer his article while 
I am in this mood. 

“CARDER” proves in his article that we must soon 
learn that anyone who does not accept that which he 
knows to be truth, for the very love of truth itself, 
is definitely undermining his mental integrity. It will 
be observed that the mind of such a person gradually 
stops growing, because, being hedged and cropped here 
and there, it soon learns to respect artificial fences 
more than freedom and growth. These men soon be- 
come as a tree covered with parasitic fungi; the foli- 
age decreases and life dies, leaving an _ indelibly 
marked shell—dead but not yet delivered to the under- 
taker. “CARDER” is now at the mourner’s bench. 

When he states in his third paragraph “I have 
been working on jobs since 1902 where the English 
builder must be operated correctly” I am wondering 
if there are carding departments in the institutions 
for the blind. He has been running the English build- 
ers for 34 years and he never knew that the shorter 
the poker bar, the greater the taper. 

While “CARDER” is on the mourner’s bench, let us 
put a few questions just to show him up and prove 
that he is not qualified to be the self-appointed judge 
from the Bay State that he claims to be. 

1. How is the taper formed on a bobbin with the 
English builder? Answer: The carriage moves a 
shorter distance each time than on the previous 
traverse. 

2. How is this accomplished? Answer: The lat- 
eral movement of the rack imparts the same motion 
to the poker bar, and is shortened at each end of the 
traverse, which gives more taper. Simple, isn’t it? 

But here is a man who has worked on the English 
builder for 34 years and never knew this. However, 
he tells us that he operates the English builder cor- 
rectly. However, he omits to tell us how he does it 
without knowledge of the function of the poker bar. 

May I repeat here, that I have the interest of the 
boys at heart, always, and I will not remain silent to 
such dope as “CARDER” gives. 

Picture “WASH” as one that has been kicked, but 
as one that has no kick coming. WASH (R. I.) 
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ARE YOU A VICTIM OF THE 





If you find work piling high on your desk—if you have to 
stay after hours night after night—if you simply can't 
get a chance to follow up that new business lead—then 
you are a victim of ROUTINE, those hundred and one 
office details which must be covered every day. 


Would you like to rout this racketeer of your time and 
energy? Use Ediphone Voice Writing! 


Voice Writing gets routine done in a hurry. You answer 
your mail as you read it, the FIRST time. You confirm 
telephone calls, appointments, instructions, !MMEDI- 
ATELY. There is no waiting. You dictate without delay 
whenever YOU are ready. And this cutting out of waste 
effort gives you a bonus of 20°, to 50% Added Busi- 
ness Capacity! 

Investigate today on the new 
Edison "You - Pay - Nothing” 
Plan. For details, just write or 
telephone The Ediphone, Your 









City, or ad- 
dress Desk 6 Bane 
C-17— WEST ORANGE. NJ. USA 
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A User of Truscon Protection—Truscon Waterproof CANNON 
House Paint on Mill Village— Wall-Lite—Stonetex— , , 
Lumetex—And Other Truscon Maintenance Materials TOWELS 


CANNON MILLS, KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


BETTER and MORE ENDURING protection 
GREATER ECONOMY 


TRUSCON WATERPROOF HOUSE PAINT: This TRUSCON WALL-LITE: An industrial white for day- 
famous, highly protective paint is made according to _ lighting factories, offices and similar structures, Wall- 
a formula developed by our scientific research, plus Lite covers white in one coat over black. This shows 









25 years of practical paint experience. Science has 
proved that water is the most destructive of all 
agencies attacking building materials. Keep moisture 
away from wood and wood won’t rot. And this is just 
exactly what Truscon Waterproof House Paint does. It 
offers a degree of protection provided by no other 
similar product on the market. And it’s economical, 
besides. Write for descriptive literature and color card. 


the density and remarkable hiding powers which this 
product possesses. Wall-Lite is easy working—covers 
far (as much as 33% more over the same surfaces 
than many industrial coatings), and retains its white- 
ness even in dark sections of the building. Provided 
in flat, egg-shell or enamel. Used by foremost manu- 
facturers throughout America. A Truscon mainten- 
ance engineer will gladly show you a demonstration. 


LET TRUSCON MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS WORK WITH 


YOU - THEIR SERVICE IS FREE 


Whether you want to paint a roof, acid-proof a floor, coat some surface which won't retain ordi- 
nary paint,or cut costs on your paint and varnish requirements, get the expert advice of a Truscon 
maintenance engineer. He has the experience and technical knowledge to help you solve your 












problem and save you money besides. A Truscon maintenance map giving full descriptive and 
diagramatic ulustrations of Truscon maintenance engineering service will be sent to you free. 


aot] THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


— TRUSCON 
DETROIT ¢ MICHIGAN 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Jf CHARLOTTE, N. C., 910 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
| ATLANTA, GA., 128 MARIETTA STREET 


SOUTHERN BRANCHES 
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Preventing Gouts in Yarn 


From a Practical Man 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to answer the question of ““CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6617” concerning the method of cleaning in 
the spinning room to prevent gouts in the yarn and 
to give our method of setting the snick plates on the 
Barber-Colman spooler to remove the remaining gouts 
in the yarn. 

Here are the things that all mills should do on 
long draft cotton: First, find the overseer and have 
him to look into these things; have a section man who 
knows his job, who keeps after his spinner in the 
matter of keeping the work clean while running, hav- 
ing him to wipe out the back guides with cotton or 
with a rag tied on to a stick. Have:him to look at 
his rollers to see if there are grooves in them, as 
grooves will cause gouts in the cotton yarn. Inci- 
dentally, having too much weight will cause grooves 
in a roller. A frame a day should be inspected for 
gouts, etc. 

Now let’s get down to the doffer. Have the doffer 
do two things: Do his cleaning when the frame is 
stopped. That will stop gouts in yarn. During doff- 
ing time have him to save out bad bobbins and do not 
let him drop them on the floor, for someone will come 
along and ruin them. 

Next, the sweeper. He should not fan his broom 
around while sweeping, for that, too, will cause gouts. 

Then the bander. He should cover up his frame 
when he goes to brush down overhead, as this will 
save gout trouble; tell him about his oiling, to be 
careful in oiling the rollers and not to get oil on them. 
Oil will spoil the yarn and it will be wasted, which 
raises the cost of operation. 

The spooler room comes next. The way to run 
the room is to have the spooler hand follow this meth- 
od when cleaning off: Have all of the yarn taken out 
of the spooler before cleaning, for if this is not done 
it too can cause gouts. If you don’t believe this just 
try it. The spooler, itself, does not have anything 
at all to do with making gouts in the yarn. 

Let us take a look at the warper and see the gouts 
coming through. To you and me, this looks very bad, 
but when yarn is spun with the gouts in it there is no 
way for them to get out, so they should be stopped 


before they get into the yarn. If the mills will do 


this they will have less trouble. 

Next comes the warp room. Watch the slasher man 
put his size in the warp; if he puts in too much it 
causes the warp to run bad in the weave room, and if 
he doesn’t put in enough that won’t do either. If the 
warp is made correctly there will not be any trouble 
in the weave room. Sometimes the room is too hot, 
or there is too much moisture in the room, making it 
damp, and the work won’t run at all. If the weave 
room will keep a temperature of 65 the work will run 
good. That will keep a lot of looms from stopping. 
Gouts are not caused through the weaving process, 
and if a weaver stays on his set of looms, as he should, 
and looks after his warp, that will keep a lot of looms 
from stopping. 


The card room is responsible for many gouts in 





AFTER A TEXTILE Purce CHARGE 














SAYIN “TexqiLe PURGE 
Makes Me Feet Grab 
Att Over. .... 
—EE 


"BECAUSE, with it, | can do more work in 
less time and with a lower Caustic Strength. 
And give my Boss man 











© A whiter white 

© A more permanent white 
® A cleaner fabric 

© A stronger fabric 

© A better bottomed fabric 


And make my Boss man feel glad all over." 


Demonstrated without cost. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ° % 


TEXARKANA, ARK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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LOOKS LIKE 
FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED 


WATER HITS THE SPOT 


WITH BOTH OF US, 
BOSS ! 





hig idaire WATER COOLING ACTUALLY 
COSTS LESS THAN OLD-WAY METHODS 


... and Pays Big Dividends Besides— In Savings — 
In Employee Health and Good Will 





® Replacing your old-style system with the new Frigid- and always the right temperature for health and satis- 
aire Water Cooling equipment is a sound business in- _— faction, means comfort and contentment—greater effi- 
vestment from every angle. Because Frigidaire does a _ ciency, more production—fewer mistakes and accidents. 
far better job—and does it for Jess money! It actually There is Frigidaire equipment to meet every indus- 


pays for itself in a short time through savings, then _ trial water-cooling need—completely, efficiently, 
continues to earn a big investment return for years economically. It will pay you to investigate a Frigidaire 
to come. system engineered to fit your particular requirements. 

Moreover, a Frigidaire system is a powerful factor ...For free survey and estimate, see your nearest 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division, General Motors Sales Corpor- 
ation, Dept. 77-4, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


in gaining the loyalty and goodwill of em- 
ployees— getting more work and better work 





per man. Plenty of cool, re- 
freshing water close at hand, 
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yarn. I know, for they make gouts on frames in the 
card room, and spinning makes gouts from bad rov- 
ing; bad rollers play their part, and, as stated, im- 
proper methods of cleaning off in the card room and 
spinning room add their quota. If cleaning is being 
done while the work is running, this will make gouts 
in the yarn. 

Going back to the spooler room. Set the spooler 
guide; that is all the spooler has to do with gouts in 
the yarn. 

In conclusion, if we can’t get good roving from 
the carding and spinning rooms we can’t make good 
yarn; if the spinning room does not make good yarn 
the weave room can’t make good cloth, etc. Some mills 
make yarn on the light side. They should use enough 
draft in it, and here is what I say: It is necessary 
to have the proper draft in yarn. It will make the 
yarn run good in the spinning, spooler and weave 
room. Also, the right twist and draft will help to 
prevent gouts in yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6638 
oOo 


Further Rieteenen "D. E.'s’’ Answer 


to “Wash” 


Gives short method for calculating fly frame pro- 

duction , 
EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 115 of the October, 1934, issue of COTTON, 
“D. E.” (R. 1.) answers some questions that “WASH” 
asked. He gave the correct answers but I wish to 
take a couple of them and discuss them again because 
I believe ““WASH”’ meant the English type frame when 
he asked, “What will destroy the intermediate speeds 
on a fly frame?” 

On this type frame it is possible to have the cor- 
rect tension gear, and not have the latches set proper- 
ly, which will cause the roving to run slack on one 
change and tight on another. If the cone belt is slip- 
ping and if there is a tooth or two out in the train 
of gears from the bottom cone to the horse head, es- 
pecially the bottom cone gear or the bell gear or sun 
wheel, there is slippage and the ends slacken a little 
each time the gear gets to the broken place. 

“‘WASH” answered his own question by saying that 
the stud on which the idler bevel gear revolves may 
be worn, causing it to bind or lock with the jack shaft 
gear momentarily. 

Another question by “‘WASH”, “On a fly frame hav- 
ing 172 spindles, when the frame has run 840 yards 
or one hank, we have .20 pound on one spindle. What 
is the hank roving?” I think “WASH” was thinking 
of something deeper than just the regular way of fig- 
uring card room production; here is the method of 
figuring production that I dug up for myself: One 
spindle will produce as many hundredth pounds per 
hank as 12 yards of the roving weighs in grains. If 
12 yards weighs 25 grains, and there are 102 spindles 
on the frame with the hank clock registering one hank, 
then there are .25 & 102 — 25.50 pounds of yarn in 
the frame. A carder having frames of different num- 
ber of spindles and different hank rovings can figure 
his production much easier in this manner. 

Here is the way to get the hank roving when the 
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Increased Production 
of Clean Yarn 
at Lower Cost 


7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID 
OIL on spinning frames. ‘They will 
not tolerate the heavy loss of oil 
stained yarn made when ordinary 
oils creep from roll necks and spread 


out over roll covers. 


NON-FLUID OLL does not leak or 
creep, but stays in bearings until 
used up. It not only increases out- 
put of perfect yarn, but it reduces 
both lubricant and application cost 
by lasting 3 to 5 times longer than 


ordinary oils. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ‘“Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 
292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo 







Greenville, S. C. Provid_nce R. I Chicago, Ll. 
Spartanburg 8S. C Detroit, Mich 
TRADE MARK PEGIS TERED 
@ US PAT OFFICES FOREIGN GOUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


16l 
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: known weight is expressed in pounds and the length 
: of the roving is given: 





Length of roving in yards 
— Hank roving. 








3 Weight in pounds * 840 
' Thus, the answer to the question by “‘WASH” would 
be: 
840 
HE exper lence of = 5.00-hank roving. 
7 .20 * 840 


Many years if serv If anyone has found other short cuts in figuring 


production, we would like to have them. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6573 
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structive factoring is at 
Training Loom Fixers and Weavers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I think that ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6435”, who brought 
up in a recent issue* the problem of training good 
loom fixers and weavers, is correct when he says 
that good operatives are hard to find, and he is also 
right in saying that the best operators are the ones 
that we teach ourselves. 

The “fly-by-night” kind are usually very good 
operatives, but we can never depend upon them as 
they will leave at the time we need them the most. 
The reason, of course, that they are usually excep- 
tionally skilled is due to their having worked at so 
many different plants that they have picked up tricks 
of the trade at each place. 

During NRA, the writer understood that there 
were some mills that had placed unused fly frames, 
spinning frames and looms in a warehouse or some 
Ben tien ine other suitable place and taught the unskilled op- 
an ae eo eratives there. This procedure was permissible as 
long as the cloth or yarn was not sold in competition 
with regular mill brands. 

Our mill has never had to resort to any such 
means as this so far, however, we do train our loom 
fixers through the government night school classes. 

Each year we have two classes, one in the morn- 
ing for the workers on the second shift and another 
in the afternoon for those who work on the first 
shift. We usually have some ten or twelve men in 
each class. This has been beneficial and satisfac- 
tory and as a result has enabled us to improve the 
morale of our organization by promoting men in this 
department from weavers and smash hands to loom 
fixers. 

As we all know, before NRA it was not impera- 
= tive to have every man with a full job because his 

= pay could be made proportionate to his work, and in 
: this way many of our employees had time, while 
M | LL KacTo R a running their particular job, to spend several hours 
=: each day learning the job next in line. But this is 
= rarely the case today and I believe we shall find it 
6 OR PO RATI ON increasingly necessary to work out definite programs 
: for the training of operatives. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6446 


your disposal through our 


organization. 


If yours is a financial 


problem within our scope 
we would welcome an 


inquiry. 








954 (fourth Avenue, New York (ity 
atlas “ = *The original question appeared on page 83 of the Januarsg 
= tssue and subsequent answers and discussions appeared on page 
= 102, March issue, page 119, April issue, page 118 of the May issue, 
= page 81 of the August issue, and page 101 of the September, 19386, 
= tesue. 
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HERP’S a big difference in felt cloths of 
various manufacture. Some do not have 
the correct cushion—some have a weak or 
loose nap that pulls out easily—some are too 
porous or not porous enough for textile use. 








Many textile manufacturers who are partic- 
ular about perfect and always uniform re- 
sults from felt are standardizing on 
PHILADELPHIA Felt. They know they are 
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getting the utmost in felt quality—felt that 
is made particularly for textile use—every 
inch rigidly inspected and always uniform. 


Be sure of the highest quality and uniform- 
ity by specifying PHILADELPHIA for Felt 
Cloths, Stamping Blankets, Palmer Blankets. 
Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth for Printing, 
etc. Let us advise with you on your felt 
problems. Write today. 





PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GLYCOLA 


REPLACES GLYCERIN ENTIRELY FOR ALL TEXTILE USES. 
MPOVER 500,000 LBS. USED IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


7 
/ 
TELL US WHERE YOU ARE USING GLYCERIN .. WE WILL SELECT 

THE PROPER GRADE FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
STOCKED IN THE SOUTH BY se. 
7 3” , . 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP. ,7 3° s° »° 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — GREENSBORO, N. C.— GREENVILLE, 8.C. 7 


HAAS-MILLER CORP. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WRITE FOR 


FREE 
SAMPLES 


OF 
F-M-C 
LET-OFFS 
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TRY THIS PERFECT LET-OFF AT Our EXPENSES 


NOW—right in your own mill, on your own looms— 
make this free test of the amazing, profit making 
F-M-C Let-Off. It will cost you nothing to make this 
test. But, you will find that this new, asbestos friction 
let-off will soon pay for itself and more in giving you 
positive, even let-off, in improving cloth quality, in 
greatly reducing ''seconds."’ 

You will see, too, how F-M-C Let-Offs eliminate bad 
Start ups, how they do away with antiquated rope, 





F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape for loom brakes, 
ribbon and sliver lappers, extractors, warpers 
and under picker-head blocks. Last longer than 
cork, leather or other types of brake. Not af- 
fected by oil, grease or humidity. Write for 
sample. 


F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension Slasher Cord is 


another product that will save you money. Made 
in 1/44”, 5/16” and 34” diameters. Write for 


sample. 





To WEAVING MILLS! 








FREE OFFER 
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chain and leather methods with their use of ‘seconds’ 
producing oil and graphite methods, how they will not 
expand and contract according to climatic and humid- 
ity conditions, how they will not score or wear beam 
heads, how they last longer, and how they will IN- 
CREASE your VOLUME by Reducing loom stoppage. 


It's your move, now! 


F-M-C Let-Ofts come complete 


and are easily attached. 


free test. We will be glad to send you samples with- 


out cost or obligation. 


It's no trouble to make this 


You owe it to yourself, for 











smooth, uniform weaving, for greater weave room 
profits, to make this free test as soon as possible. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES and PRICES, TODAY! 
OVER 75,000 NOW IN USE! 


FIBER Mra. Co. 


NewTon, N.C. 
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Tight and Slack Ends on a Slubber 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Way back in 1934, in the September issue of 
COTTON on page 79 to be exact, there is some discus- 
sion by “T. R.” (N. C.) on tight and slack ends on 
the slubber. I have never heard of this subject being 
taught in any school where the student is instructed 
to change the cones in a frame in order to increase 
or decrease the speed of the frame. I agree that it is 
all right to change the contact gear, tension gear, or 
twist gear in effecting a change of speed—but the 
cones, never. 

All of this discussion began in 1930 so I suppose 
the carder is not having this trouble any more, but 
I will give my idea of what was wrong with the frame 
that would run with slack ends until it was about half 
full and then the ends would tighten. The section man 
probably changed his hank roving and used too small 
a lay gear and ran his tension slack enough for awhile 
until the roving on the bobbin was overlapping and 
not lying in the groove as intended. 

In his case, he probably would only have had to 
change the lay gear one tooth larger and he would 
have been able to run two or three teeth less in the 
tension gear. (This does not apply to the English 
type frame because the smaller the tension gear, the 
slacker the ends). 

The strand is condensed at the start of a set on 
both the flyer lead and the bobbin lead; thus, we have 
to run the ends tight enough to overcome the slack- 
ness when the bobbin is not fully covered on the first 
change of the frame—this stretches the roving some- 
what for the first five or six changes or layers on the 
bobbin. This may be proved by using the roving reel 
and scale on the first roving run, the middle, and when 
the bobbin is full. It is not the pressure of the paddle 
that condenses the roving at this point because if it 
were, the roving would only be smaller and weigh the 
same as the remainder of it. 
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What Is an Electric Current? 

When a potential or voltage of sufficient strength 
is applied to a substance, it causes a flow of electrons. 
This flow of electrons is called an electric current. The 
rate of this flow of current is measured in amperes. 
An ampere being the rate of flow of electric current 
represented by the movement of a unit quantity of 
electricity per second.—E. M. C. Fairbanks-Morse. 
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An Old-Timer Says 
(Continued from page 143.) 





than just that simple statement. 

Well, suppose we reason this way: There weren't 
any of those things here before Columbus discovered 
America, were there? No fine buildings, no large fac- 
tories, no railroads, no autos, no radios, no looms, no 
spinning frames, no nothing, as the fellow says. 

And you have heard the saying that three score 
and ten years is, or should be, the life of a man. That 
is 70 years, isn’t it? 

Columbus discovered America in 1492. history tells 
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Oil Distributing 
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That Make Bearing 
Selection Easy 
& 


ACTS well worth considering! Especia y so, when 
seventy-five per cent. of all bushing tailures are due 
to either improper or insufficient lubrication. Moccasir 
Oil-Distributing Bushings lubricate automatically — 
never too much, never too little: but always exactly 
the amount of oil necessary to reduce friction and 
insure efficient service. 
PPROXIMATELY ten cents each week is 
cost for lubricating ordinary bearings — the o 
costing about $5.20 each year. Moccasin Oil-Distrib- 
uting Bushings require lubrication only four times a 
year—a saving of about $4.50 per year per bushing. 
ONSIDER the danger and cost involved where 
there's considerable hand oiling of shafts, sheaves, 
low pulleys, and other such operations. Moccasin 
Bushings reduce hand oiling and the attendant dan 
gers to a minimum. 
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HE constant dripping and throwing of oil not only 

ruins stock, belts, and floors but also creates a fire 
hazard. Insure your plant against such nuisances by 
using bearings that do not drip or throw oil, but make 
use of every drop for efficient lubrication. 

AVINGS in oil, frequent replacements, and wear 

and tear on your machinery will be the result of 
your installing Moccasin Bushings. You wi.l be as de- 
lighted as the hundreds of other users. Moccasin 
Bushings are positively guaranteed to be accurately 
machined, and will outlast any other bushing. Write 
today for trial offer. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Makers of Brass and Bronze Bars and Castings of Every Description 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 


Phosphor Bronze 
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The WRIGHT Installation 
In The CALLAWAY Mills 


| pace fleet of six Wright scientifically designed cafeterias on wheels has 
proven a great time-saver to the Callaway Mills and enables their employ- 








A FEW OTHER USERS ..... -. ° - ‘ 
pong : | slam ees to refresh themselves right at their machines. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills Enterprise Mfg. Co 
7 Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Excelsior | Mills We have a specialized industrial feeding service for employees, covering 
: Avondale Mills) = =. Wydia Mills | cafeterias, lunch rooms and stationary and portable canteens. May we con- 
. Ss Us. z Ss 
: i ‘orp, Pacolet Mfg. Co. | : ° . 
Brandon Corp. Mis Pepperell Sil sult with you on the most advantageous service for your particular mill? 
: D. E. Converse Co. Sibley Mfg. Co 

ixi Mercerizi : Ss k Mills 

a rr be WRIGHT COMPANY, 101 CONE ST., N.W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Gastonia Leads Again 
With Two New Brushes 


MODERN MACHINERY om 
ae Cz) 

Efficiency and speed of oper- 

DEMAN DS ations are steadily increasin 
because of more modern an 























improved equipment. North 
MODERN Service anticipates new condi- 

tions and stands ready to meet AWA a — * ea 

the most exacting demands with a al 
METHODS = 2 S2c0°7ahg% 

and methods o nishing an ° . . 

dale. : for Cleaning Long Draft Spinning 


Mesth Guseiee te 0 item. : Write for new catalog and prices 
complete and proven service, : = 
ao%ane aaa: = =—=6 GASTONIA BRUSH Co. | 
ence in solving sizing an n- = : 
ishing problems. The resources : GASTONIA, N. C. E 
of a large laboratory, and the ; 
services of trained chemists 
are constantly at your disposal. 
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SLASHING pangs your machinery is Im rove Your ualit 
WEAVEWELL StU EE Trot P RQ y 
PRODUCTS a > osendinn. a more sal: You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
@ plus a greater produetion. rehenenreienens 
| FINISHING Why not consult us? Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
| FRANK S . original diameter with our patented method: 
| FINISHRITE U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 


| PRODUCTS Al O a T bf all fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. 


—s IncorrorateD «= (<6: GASTONIA ROLLER, 
Manufacturing Chemists 7 FLYER is SPINDLE CoO. 


GREASE-RITE P. 0. Box 844, ATLANTA, GA. 
Phone Main 3665 GASTONIA, Fi Cc. 


TALLOW P. 0. Box $2, MARIETTA, GA. 





Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers. 
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us, and that, subtracted from 1936, gives us 444 years. 


Now, divide the life of man—70 years—into 444, and 


you have six and a fraction. 

So you see, all of the progress which we observe 
around us has been accomplished during the lives of 
six men. Gosh! Somebody has been thinking mighty 
fast, haven’t they? 

Just get it into your head, fellows, that not only 
the machines which you are working with, but every 
improvement that has ever been put on those machines 
is a result of some man’s THINKING. 


Are you just drifting along with the crowd, or are ; 


you doing any constructive thinking? Yes, I know, 


it looks like everything has been thought of; every- © 
Just like a bunch of young col- : 
lege graduates with whom I was talking sometime ago; ; 
they seemed to feel that everything had already been | 
invented and that there was nothing left for them to | 


thing has been done. 


start on. 


I replied: “Then why in heck don’t you start im- 


proving some of those inventions? For example, that 
automobile engine that you are driving is one of the 
most inefficient power units we have. For a dollar 
put into the gas tank you get less than 25 cents ac- 
tually converted into B. T. U’s. That is, less than 25 
cents worth of that gas is actually converted into pow- 


er. Boilers of all kinds—Although great strides have ; 
been made in the last few years, with pulverized fuel : 
and pressures up to 400 Ibs., or more—why not pres- : 
sures up to 2000 or 3000, and with some kind of liquid : 
in the boiler that could be converted into steam and : 


returned to the boiler without loss of evaporation. 


Steam turbines are a wonderful improvement over : 


the old cross compound, but think of the possible im- 


provement in efficiency when it takes 8 pounds, 10 


pounds, or 12 pounds, of steam to produce a kilowatt. 


And, in the cotton mill—Oh boy! This magazine is not : 
big enough to hold what an ignoramus like Old-Timer : 
could point out to you in the way of improvements in : 


cotton mills. So many machines that are using exactly 


the same principle of production that they were 40 : 
years ago. Improvements have been made. Yes, sure, : 
but the automatic loom is about the greatest departure : 
from the old conventional methods, greater than any : 


change which has been made in the cotton mill. 

Look at the card, the most expensive machine in 
any cotton mill, on account of the waste it produces. 
But why go on telling you things about which you al- 
ready know, that is, if you will only stop to think. 
And, remember that OLD-TIMER article about Imagina- 
tion? If not, it will not hurt you to look it up and 
read it again. In the meantime, if you expect to be 
an outstanding success in your line of work, better 
put that old thinker to work, not necessarily on ma- 
chines, but a man who can think of ways, systems or 
what not, to accomplish more with people, to my mind, 
is far more valuable than one who can only THINK 
up a new kind of machine. 

That fellow, years ago, who thought of taming 
an animal in order to make it work for him, was far 
smarter than the fellow who thought of making a spear 
with which to kill an animal. 

CAN YOU THINK? 

OLD-TIMER. 
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THE NEW 


“RAYON” 


BOYCE KNOTTER 





Increases production, eliminates perspiration and body 
chemical stains, makes clean and uniform knots. Over 
2,000 of the new RAYON KNOTITERS in use now on wind- 
ing, redrawing, skeining and spooling. Knotters equipped 
either with handles for use on the hands or with belts, leav- 
ing both hands free. 


MILL DEVICES CO. 


A DIVISION OF A. B. CARTER, INC. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTHERN OFFICE EUROPEAN AGENTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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“Send it to Gastonia”’ 


for ECONOMICAL 
REPAIR SERVICE 


If you wish to save on the cost 
parts, and time and ‘éalas in shinee nt 














have your equipment repaired or rebuilt 

in an up-to-date equipped plant by ex 

perienced textile experts—just ‘‘Send it 

to Gastonia.’’ 

We are fully equipped to make new spi nnin eS wt = 
inders or repair your old ones ~ maki ng t 

good as new, at a great saving to you 


CARD SCREENS | 


The rebuilding of card screens is 

one of our special! yA We ae 

4 age) e stock of parts for all = 

make f card screens "ae well as = 
her screens. 


DRYING CANS. 


Just send your cans to Gastonia 
and you will receive them back =: 
in perfect condi 1 Quicker and = 
at a saving. 








You take no chances on Gastonia 
Service. Every job is guaranteed 
and quick service is assured. 
Write for full information today. 


GASTONIA 
TEXTILE SHEET 
METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 £. LONG AVENUE 
GASTONIA, NC. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS — GEN- 
ERAL SHEET METAL WORK 
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-e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .......cccec 


received from 


190. Warp Conditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J. 

igi. The Bahnson Humiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying. heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—100 page til- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualities of wooden tanks. MRubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

196. Economy of Diesel Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages, illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industria] plants. Fairbanks, Morse 


& Co., Chicago, Ml. 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Balti- 
more. Md. 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Off—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-of and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton. N. C. 

204. Modern Shipping Boxes — MTlustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 

205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta. Ga. 

208. Cool Your Mill With Its Own Heat!—A ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Bulletin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg. Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. 

209. Are You Belng Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the sen- 
sitivity. accuracy and reliability of a hygroscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psvchrometric principle. Ask for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

210. Stretch Out Geodwill!—Tet spinners spin and 
Parks Automatic Traveling Cleaners do the cleaning. 
mechanically, regularly. Eliminates slugs. gouts. 
bunches: greatly reduces breakage. loom stoppage, 
seconds: improves production in quality and quantity. 
Ask for Bulletin 236. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Macs., and Charlotte. N. C. 

213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the companv's 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and snec- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
&t.. Roston, Mass. 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and _ containing valuable 
charts. production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shons. 147 Milk 8St., Boston. Mass. 

215. What Happens When You Ship a Packaeg?— 
16 page illustrated booklet outlining the particular 
value of railwav express and air express service an 
giving all details concerning pick-up, transportation 
and delivery. Railway Express Agency. Inc.. 230 
Park Ave.. New York. ; ‘ 

216. Cutting Costs with Liauld Caustic Soda—a 72 
page hand book packed full of useful information 
on lauid caustic soda, including unloading and 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions. sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives. buyers. chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writine on your business 
letterhead to the Mathteson Alkali Works, 60 East 
42nd &St.. New York. N. Y. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—%2 pace hooklet 
and catalog. attractively illustrated. showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans. barrels. baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling nrob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co.. Dent C. Wilmineton. Delaware. 

218. Butterworth Electric Gulders—6-page folder 
describing and fllustrating the new Butterworth 
Electrie Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast. accurate § enidine. HH. W 
Butterworth & Sone Co.. Philadelnhia. Pa. 

219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—16 page 
fllustrated catalog describine the hundreds of wavs 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxre< and wrans in making 
safe, economical shipping packaces. The stran-hook 
will convince you that Doc Steelstran and his as- 
siatarts do a thorough fob of the racking «#4 ship- 
pine bueiness. Acme Steel Co.. Chicago. TI. 

220. The American Monotractor—24 page hooklet 
fllustrating electric drives for cranes. hoiste and car. 
riers on MonoRatil convevine «vstems Thie hook 
outlines some of the control features that make pos- 
sible complete and semi-automatic transrortation of 
heavy loads from proces<e to nrocece. buildine to 
— The American MonoRail Co., Cleveland. 

0. 


22!. A New Overhead Automatic Cleaner — Folder 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic clean- 
er in operation on MonoRail track circuit over spin- 
ning, warping, winding, twisting, etc. This cleaner 
incorporates a new scientifically designed blower 
producing a whirling column of air directed and 
controlled so that it prevents accumulation of fly with 
no harm to roving. The American MonoRail Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

222. *“‘Onyx Processing and Finishing Compounds”’ 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘“‘The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.”’ Onyx Oil and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

223. Alloyed fron In Southern Industrial Flields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 

224. “Tank Taik’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel] tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


Georgia. 

225. Houghto-Size AC — Showing characteristics a 
warp sizing compound must have for modern rayon 
fabrics, weakness of former sizes and the unusual 
advantages of Houghto-Size AC. FE. F. Houghton & 
Co.. 249 West Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

226. Stainless and Heat Resisting Castings—folder 
illustrating and describing stainless steel castings 
for corrosion and heat resistance and listing the 
various alloy castings available and their properties. 
The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Eliz- 
abeth. N. J. 

227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe bmay oy 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list, 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- 
ing all dimensional data. etc. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co.. 150 Broadway. FElizahbeth. _ * 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corn.. Atlanta. Ga. 

230. How to Profit With Air Express—attractive 
folder pointing out the advantages of air-rail ex- 
press. Giving rates and time tables. this folder 
should be in the possession of every textile manufac- 
turer. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment — Illustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment, gives vibration chart. prices. specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 

232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tane lacing 
equinment, this folder contains tahle of dectmal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and fllustrations of 
the lacer. hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grard Rantds, Mich 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
aloe descrihing in detafl the Shamrock shipping enn- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for tertile use. 
Meese, Inc... Madieon. Ind. 

234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting 11- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamns 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Comnany. Dent. 166, Nela Park. Cleveland. Ohio. 

235. The Guide—a ready reference book which wil! 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in se- 
lecting Valves. Botler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped bv pressure, tyne and 
use. The Lunkenhetmer Co., Cincinnati, Ohfo. 

236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves. Water Col- 
umns, Water Gauges. Gauge Cocks, Fittings. Unions. 
Air Nozzles. Wubricators, Of] and Grease Cups, etc. 
The Waunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

237. The New Boyce “‘Rayon’’ Knotter—This new 
knotter increases rroduction. eliminates perspiration 
and bodv chemical stains and makes clean, uniform 
knots. Over 2.900 of these new knotters are now in 
use. Mill Devices Companv. Gastonia. i 

238. Glorified Light—a 32-nace booklet fllustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plavs in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
producton costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass %o., Pitts- 
burch. a. 

239. Precision Electric Portable Grease Gun—a 4- 
nace {Illustrated folder describing the new grease gun 
for textile use. Finger tip control. Safe and easv 
to handle. Rattervy pnowered with three-year guaran- 
teed hatterv. Recharger buflt fn. Saves time and 
labor. Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn drver which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inec.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

241. Handhook of Building Ma'ntenance—3S pace 
illustrated booklet which is a ready reference for 
men responsible for the maintenance of textile build- 
ines and structures. Should be on file in engineer’s 
office. Filexrock Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

242. Railway Express Solves My Collection Prob- 
lems—A 4-page folder describing a special Railway 
Exnress Service for collection of out-of-town accounts 
with schedule of charges for collecting and remitting. 
Railway Express Agency, New York. N. Y. 

243. C.0.D. by R.E.A.—A 4-page folder describ- 
ing the Railway Express special C.0.D. Service 


which enables any mill to do business immediately 
with anyone regardless of credit standing. A num- 
ber of special features of this service will be inter- 
oun ~ mills. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 

0 . >. > 

244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and 
all municipal and industrial purposes. A forty-page 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301-7 So. 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, 0. 

245. Design Wheels for Brinton Knitting Machines 
—16 page illustrated booklet which gives helpful in- 
formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- 
chines. A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every kuitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

246. Randall Pillow Bilocks—A convenient 24 page 

pocket size catalog giving detailed information on 
types, sizes, uses, construction and prices. Randall 
Graphite Products Corporation, Chicago, . 
4 247. Randali Graphite Bronze Bearings—A handy 
24 page pocket size catalog listing the complete 
range of Randall bushings. The inside diameter is 
thumb indexed for convenience. Randall Graphite 
Products Corporation, Chicago, 4 

248. Reeds, Positive Expansion Combs and Reed 
Supplies—6-page pamphlet describing various types 
of reeds, spring and positive expansion combs for 
Warpers, beamers and slashers, the Scotch Hook 
Reed, crossing reeds, and various supplies used in 
connection with working on reeds. Greensboro Loom 
Reed Company, Greensboro, N. : 

249. Wood Decay—Its Causes and Prevention—4 
page illustrated folder describing the causes of wood 
decay and methods of prevention. Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

250. Termites—This valuable booklet which deals 
with the destructiveness of the termite and the 
methods of extermination should be in the hands of 
every textile mill man. Reilly Tar & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis, Ind. 

_251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gauges— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- 
mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan- 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
be in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

_ 252. Instruments From The Executive Viewpoint— 
New 28-page booklet which points out the advantages 
of the modern instrument for industrial use. Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

{1. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville. Mass. 

25. “‘Lupogum’’ and ‘Monopole Oil’’—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic. N. J. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, iI- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical] lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Tllus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with genera] information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oi] and sulfonated oil] analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical] 
analyses. National i] Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry— 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating. pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos.-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N. J. 
64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF fReller 
Bearing Spindies—A twelve page booklet showing the 
advantages in power consumption, increased produc- 
tion, savings in lubrication, increased yarn breakage 
strength to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries. Inc., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt Industrial 1f1- 
lumination—hooklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Flectrie Varor T.amn Co., Hoboken. N. J. 

68. Dronefield’s Patent Portable Aute-Feed Needle 
Point Grinder No. 1(76—describing a new departure 
in card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons. Ine., 
®°59 Devonshire St.. Roston. ass. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile tndus- 
try—A 50 nage buvers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 190 fllustrations of various items of monel 
metal dvehonse eqninment. International Nickel 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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We cordially invite You 
to visit our booth and plant 
during the week of the 


Southern Textile Exhibition 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Booths 127 and 128 Plant 
Textile Hall 104-6-8-10 §. Hudson St. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... ©." 


Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
Leelng sMuvth, accurate mution, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uuinterrupted productivun, ease 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn 

77. Bulletin § 200—Illustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting testa 
Reeves Pulley Company. Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohto. 

94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds .. . ed 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates. 
ay wn 2 Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 

tv. N 
—106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cy!l- 
inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Chariles B. 
Johnson. Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication 
—Showing how costs can be reduced through proper 
lubrication. Corp., 1828 Diversey Bilvd., 
Chicago. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-in- Sue Ofl for industrial Usee—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of th oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co.. 1934 Dana S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

116. Arey—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
belling pearl starch, —~ its many advantages. ake 
Corporation, Norfolk, 

117. Anti-Frietion Benstaee as Applied te Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
oe Jar se and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 

e. Box 476, Newark, J. 

119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machineg—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Geods ‘Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

121. Engineered Packages ‘fer the Textile, Ory- 
Geods and Apparel iIndustries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co.. Sandusky. Ohfo. 

122. Water Filters and Filtratien Equipment—Con- 
tainng complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oll, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
Peary Ay Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 

ew 


124. New Condensed Cataleg on Ball Searing on and 
Power Transmission Uni ‘ombines all 

formation and the industrial uses of radial ball 
bearings as well as the Fafnir power transmission 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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April issue of COTTON. 
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line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 
complete information, interehangeability tables, di- 
mensions, prices, ete. Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 

127. Vim Shert-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Belting—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
reper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. E. 
- Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

128. Houghton’s Hand Beok fer the Hosiery yer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years 


adelphia, 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling. scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


131. ementews Leathers for the Textile Industry 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of data 
in the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting, special spindle 
belts, round leather belts, = leathers. mill strap- 
ping, leather aprons, etc.—FE. F. Houghton & Co., 
24 . Somerset St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new line of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
ye of textile machinery. E. ¥F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

140. Textile Mach inery—! mprevements In Design 
and Methods of Lubrication. A _ discussion of e 
problems of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affected 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
pinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, Knitting 
lachines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1934 issue of “‘Lubrication.’ The as Company, 
135 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 

141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including "ie 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div.. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

143. hte ya and Winding—Describing the various 
processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen and 
silk ond and illustrating and describing the differ- 
ent types of Universal winders and the various at- 
tachments to suit the particular winding requirements 
of the various branches of the textile industry. 
Universal Winding Co.. 95 South S8St., Boston, Mass. 

147. Let’s “‘CAN’’ The Oil Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life, and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to ee years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co.. Bristol, Conn 

152. Plant Checkup List crane. Co., 836 South 
mare Ave., Chicago 

154. Johnson Seems. Bulletin Ne. 3$40—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson genera] purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1274 on the P.1I.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Tlinois. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co., 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Tl. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Mapie Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 


Chicago. TIl. 
163. 53 Roto. Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 














44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St., Boston, Mass 

164. Johason Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp.. 
Three Ae Mich. 

165. New ‘Departure Speed Power Uait—Bulletin 
giving details of this compact, self- ae 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure eecinetusten Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 

166. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de- 
scribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal Winding Company, 95 South Street, 
Bomen, Massachusetts. 

168. The Tube- Tex for Tubular Knit Geods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, -— costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philesekenio Pa. 

169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer and Finisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finishing machines 
for tubular knitted fabries, which handle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at s u 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 
distortions. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
ane Ne Streets. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
me... 5. efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany. Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver. Colorado. 

176. Sonoce Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C.. 

177. New Advances in poy Equipment—12- -page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down the present time—non- 
technical information, amply _ illustrated. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

180. These Extra Cushlon Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn: WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about the method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 93@ 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


183. Sehleren- wen —Guserintns leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through tne vari- 
ous processes to the final tests. also showing fillus.- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 
New York. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. gap wl B 2 Finish That Stays White— 
New book descri the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and y ©, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, el. 

186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashion-d 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
a Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town 
188. Tee 374—-This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, M1. 
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For a complete line of circular machines for knitting 


hosiery and underwear, look to 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS INC 


AND 


STANDARD-TRUMP 


BROS. MACHINE CO., INC. 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Now that needle selection in the cylinder has been added to the Automatic 
Double Butt Tuck Machine it is possible to float yarns over any selected 
eroup of needles and produce vertical stripes in colors by using different 
colored yarns. Thus, the range of this versatile machine, noted for its 
speed and economy, is still wider... and the new colors combined with 
the snug, form-flattering merchandise it produces, such as that illustrated 


here, offer many new opportunities for profitable selling. 
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KNITTING SECTION 





Ae. Owes 


Profit- Making Con acts Await Knitters 


—— 





at A\nnual Convention and Exhibit 


will be held the week of April 19 to 23 inclusive, 

at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, will 
exceed in the number and size of exhibits, in attend- 
ance, and in value to the exhibitor and the knitting 
manufacturer the record-breaking 1936 exhibition. 
The past five years’ exhibitions, in spite of the depres- 
sion conditions existing during the first four, and to 
a lesser extent, during the fifth, have progressively 
shown an increase in the number and character of the 
exhibits as well as in the attendance and the profit to 
the exhibitors and their customers. 

This year it is not necessary to predict an increase 
in exhibitor interest since a new record has been es- 
tablished, in that two months prior to the opening of 
the Exhibition, the number of exhibitors and the 
amount of space sold had already exceeded the total 
of the 1936 exhibition, which in itself set a precedent. 
This favorable showing results from 21 old exhibitors 
taking increased space, from the return of several ex- 
hibitors who were absent the past two years, and from 
12 new exhibitors who have not previously had dis- 
plays. 

Such a record can be attributed, in part, to the in- 
crease in business and the more optimistic feeling 
among business men generally; and in part to the pro- 
gressiveness of the Knitting Arts Exhibition. The 
management of the exhibition and the exhibitors them- 
selves have been increasingly sensitive to the require- 
ments of the knitting industry, and have made the 
annual exhibit respond to the current and new needs 
of the industry. This naturally resulted in bringing to 
the exhibition in recent years, those executives of the 
hosiery and other knit goods industries who have the 
buying decisions. 


e 1937 33rd Knitting Arts Exhibition, which 


Sponsored by Hosiery and Underwear Associations 


This exhibition, which has been held annually, 
without interruption, for 33 years, is the only one of 
its kind covering the knit goods field exclusively. It 
is a major event of the year which draws to one place 
the chief executives of the hosiery and underwear con- 
cerns. Until four years ago the exhibition was held 
under the auspices of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. At that time, the Underwear 
Institute joined in sponsoring this exhibition, and the 
coming show will again be held under the auspices of 
these two associations. The National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers and the Underwear Institute 


will hold, as previously, their respective annual meet- 
ings during the week of the Exhibition. The Asso- 
ciation’s meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 21, 
and the Institute’s meeting on the following day. 
Thursday, April 22. Both meetings will be in the lob- 
by meeting room of the convention hall, adjoining the 
exhibition hall. 

Three years ago the floor plan lay-out of the Ex- 
hibition was completely revised by making an attrac- 
tive central plaza, widening the aisles and providing 
conveniently located reception and lounge spaces. Oth- 
er beneficial changes in the floor plan have been made 
from year to year. The decorations and the attrac- 
tiveness of the exhibition hall generally have been 
steadily improved. Last year many new decorative 





A. C. Rau, man- 
ager of Exhibi- 
a sociation 


Earl Constan- 
tine, of the As- 


effects were added, including a 21-foot-high curtain 
covering the walls. This year, further decorative im- 
provements will be added, including new and attrac- 
tive signs for all exhibitors. Although the general 
floor plan will remain the same, a few changes have 
been made which should make for a better arrange- 
ment around the central plaza. In addition, in order 
to take care of the increased demand for space, this 
year, 38 new spaces were added. The exhibits this 
year will occupy all space from wall to wall. Since 
last year’s exhibition, the floors, building posts, ceil- 
ings, girders and walls of the Exhibition Hall have 
been painted, which greatly improve its general ap- 
pearance. 


New Entrance to Exhibit Hall 


In recent years, entrance to the exhibition hall has 
been through the Commercial Museum and the con- 
However, this year’s entrance will be 


vention hall. 
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directly to the exhibition through a new entrance lead- 
ing from the right side of the building where the en- 
tire street has been widened and surfaced with con- 
crete and tarvia. These improvements will be an added 
convenience to visitors and exhibitors and will tend 
to eliminate much of the dust that came into the hall 
as a resu!t of the unfinished condition of the grounds 
outside. 

In addition to the continued efforts of the exhibi- 
tion management to improve the appearance of the 
hall and the general lay-out, there has been a gradual 
and desirable improvement in the attractiveness of the 
exhibits which has added to the smartness and dignity 
of the show. 


Raw Silk and Research Exhibits 


The Raw Silk Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers will again have an in- 
teresting and instructive exhibit. It will display a 
multi-gauge testing machine which will be in opera- 
tion, an educational showing of the advantages of the 
9 meter test for evenness, photographs of cleanness 
defects in various sizes of silk yarn, a display of fab- 
rics showing various cleanness defects, as well as a 
re-showing of the Raw Silk Color Standards which 
were presented for the first time last year. An exhibit 
of some of the outstanding work done by the Associa- 
tion’s research department will also be shown in the 
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same booth with the exhibit of the Raw Silk Commit- 
tee. The research exhibit will include panels display- 
ing various types of research problems; graphs show- 
ing the effect of moisture on silk hosiery yarn ex- 
posed to various relative humidities; and graphs show- 
ing the effect of various relative humidities on the 
breaking strength and stretch of various sizes of silk 
hosiery yarn. 

The plan, adopted for the first time last year, of 
furnishing knitting mill executives, superintendents 
and foremen with a small and attractive lapel button 
to assure preferential consideration on the part of ex- 
hibitors, was found to be so successful that it will be 
used again this year. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition has established it- 
self, during its many years of successful operation, as 
the annual meeting place for thousands of the indus- 
try’s executives, mill officials, purchasing agents, sales 
and service managers. It gives the industry an oppor- 
tunity to get together under one roof, for the suppliers 
to meet the buyers, and for the latter to see the new 
developments of the year. Hosiery and underwear ex- 
ecutives, it is predicted, even in greater numbers than 
heretofore, will be in Philadelphia during the week of 
April 19 to 23 inclusive, to attend the annual sessions 
of their respective associations, and to be present at 
this 33rd Knitting Arts Exhibition. 

A complete list of the exhibitors with booth num- 
bers, will be found on page 177. 
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1936 Textile Fiber Consumption 


Establishes New Post-War High aa - 


Consumption of cotton, wool, silk j9299 
and rayon in the United States during = j995 —_ 
1936 was the largest of any year since 4999 
the World War, according to figures 
compiled by the RAYON ORGANON, 


The above table 


COTTON WOOL SILK RAYON TOTAL 
3,468.0 384.5 24.9 323.0 4,233.4 

7 2,754.3 402.5 62.4 259.3 3,479.0 
a--==| spn 263.2 76.0 118.8 3,068.9 
a 3,074.7 349.9 66.0 98.3 3,048.9 
2,828. I 314.2 29.3 8.7 3,180.3 


shows total con- office has been opened in Utica, N. Y.., 


published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Total consumption of 
these products amounted to 4,233,400,- 
000 pounds against 3,479,000,000 pounds 
in 1935 and 4,135,600,000 pounds in 
1927, the previous post-war peak. 

Cotton consumption last year reg’‘s- 
tered the sharpest gain, both from the 
standpoint of volume and from the 
standpoint of percentage of the total 
of all textile fiber consumption. Rayon 
consumption also gained sharply. The 
use of wool and silk registered a de- 
cline as compared with 1935. 


Cotton’s percentage of all textile fi- 
ber consumption was 81.9 per cent for 
1936 against 79.2 per cent for 1935. 
The steady growth of rayon consump- 
tion (yarn plus staple fiber) is regis- 
tered not only in pounds but also in 
per cent. In 1936 rayon accounted for 
7.6 per cent of the total of the four- 
fiber consumption against only 0.3 per 
cent in 1920. Silk’s relative position in 
1936 at 1.4 per cent was the lowest 
since 1923. Wool’s percentage declined 
to 9.1 per cent which is little changed 
from previous years. 


sumption of the four leading textile fi- 
bers for a series of years (units are 
millions of pounds). 

-—— @—-- 
Baker Represents Royersford 

Robert A. Baker, well known among 
southern textile mill men, is now rep- 
resenting the Royersford Needle 
Works, Royersford, Pa.; his territory 
is Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. Mr. Baker will con- 
tinue as southern representative for H. 
Brinton Company, makers of automatic 
knitting machinery. 

—-@} -- 
Union Special Reorganing 
Eastern Territory % 

Union Special Maching Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has reorganized its sales 
and service set-up in the New York 
territory. The New York office has 
been moved from 65 Bleecker St.. 
where it has been for the past 26 
years, to 116 East 27th St., just off 
4th Ave. A change has been made in 
the personnel of this territory. Wil- 
liam Bleicher has been appointed new 
manager of the New York office. An 


with P. J. Steeper, formerly in charge 
of the New York office, taking over its 
organization and management. Offices 
in the New York territory now in- 
clude: Johnson City, with William 
Browne and L. B. Ketcham as repre 
sentatives; Newark, N. J., H. K. Lan- 
ning, representative: New York City. 
William Bleicher, manager; Water- 
ford, A. J. Brown, representative; and 
Utica, P. J. Steeper, manager. 
——n® 
Knitting Patents Granted 


to Carolina Men 
According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 


attorney, Charlotte, N. C., operators 
and officials of Ragan-Maurice Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C., have within the last 
year obtained patents on a variety of 
improvements in knitting machines, in- 
cluding double sole clippers and attach 
ments for laying-in and kKnitting-in elas- 
tic strands in the tops of stockings to 
eliminate the use of supporters. Rob- 
ert A. Gibbs, Jr... Greensboro, N. C., 
and S. W. McDowell, High Point, were 
granted a patent on a yarn clipper and 
cutter. 
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List of Exhibitors at Knitting Arts Exhibition—1937 


Firm Space Number 
A 

AAA Silk Laboratory, Inc. 51 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 268-269-278-279-287-288 
Adamson Bros. Company, Inc. 85-386-87-83 
Adelphia Textile Company 331 
The Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc. 1s2 
American Aniline & Extract Co., Inc 176 
American Bemberg Corp. 244-244AA-245-245AA 
American Enka Corp. 188-189 
American Safety Table Company and 266-267-280-281-303- 


804-315-316-339-340 
and aisle between 


Union Machine Company 


American Silk Spinning Company 247 
American Silk & Rayon Journal 56 
American Thread Company 186-187 
American Vitos Company, Inc. 76A 
American Woolen Company 343-344 
American Yarn & Processing Co 345-3638 
Edw. R. Ammon, Inc. 32 
Joseph Amon 180 
Andrews-Alderfer, Inc. 389-390 
Arrow Needle Co. 8 
Atwood Machine Co. 217-218-219 
B 
Boger & Crawford 238-239-256-257 
Boshamer & Company 35-35AA 
H. Brinton Company 117 to 122 
The Bruegger Winding Co. 137-138 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 58-59-60 
Cc 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 341-342 
Cheney Bros. 5 
Clifton Yarn Mills 274-274AA 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. 1 
Columbia Narrow Company 173-174 
Charles Cooper Co., Inc. 299-300 
COTTON 19-19AA 
The Crawford Mfg. Co., Inc. 354 
J. D. Cunningham $1 
D 
Davison Publishing Co. 141 
Dixie Mercerizing Company 208-209-210-211 
Dubied Machinery Co. 369-370-377-378 
The Duffy Silk Corporation 347-348 
DuPont Rayon Co., Viscose Dept. 195-196-224-225 
E 
Ewing-Thomas Corp. 33-34 
a 
Fairchild Publications 66-67-68 
W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc. 212 
Federal Machine Corp. 361AA 
Fidelity Machine Company 235-236-237-258-259-260 
Filatex Corporation 3-4 
J. A. Firsching, Inc. 313-314 
Fletcher Works, Inc. 144-145-146-147 
J. B. Ford Sales Co. 307 
Foster Machine Oo. 301-302-317 
Franklin Needle Company 139 & 152 
Franklin Process Company 379 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Company 18A 
G 


General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


153-154-155A 
155B-156-157 


General Hosiery Motor Mend Corp. 207 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co. 133AA 
Grove Silk Company 9-10 
H 
Haas-Miller Corporation 170 
Hampton Company 179 & 204 
Harlem Knitting Machine Co. 133 
Oscar Heineman Corp. 319-320 
Hellwig Silk Dyeing Company 246 
Hemphill Company 99 to 104, 102A-103A-104A 
John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc. 190 
Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc. 197-198-199-220-221-223 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 194 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc. 297-298-321-322 
Hosiery Patents, Inc. 166-167 
Howes Publishing Co. 132-133-159-160 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 140 
Hygrolit, Inc. 57 
I 
Industrial Dryer Corp 11-12 
International Nickel Company, Inc. 13-14 
Loyal T. Ives Company 163 
J 
Jacquard Knitting Machine Co. S33AA 
Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Inc. 326 
Johnston Mills Company 246A A-247AA 
W. H. & F. Jordan Jr. Mfg. Co 20-20AA 
K 
Kahn & Feldman, Inc. 181 
Kaumagraph Company 81-82-83-84 
Klumpp-Glynn & Co. 371 


Knit Goods Publishing Corp. 77-78-79-80 


L 
Laconia Needle Company 153 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 3UY 
R. K. Laros Silk Company §2-53 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 175 
Leatex Chemical Co. 37 
Percy A. Legge 389-391 
Leighton Machine Co 312 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 43 
Lydon Brothers 72 
M 
Wm. A. P. MacKnight 308 
Malina Company, Inc. 337-338 
Markem Machine Company 275-275AA 
C. R. McGinnes 1) 
M. J. McHale, Ine T9AA 
Merkel Bobbin Co 143 
Merrow Machine Co 332-333-352 
Clarence L. Meyers & Co. 295-296-323-324 
James E. Mitchell Co 818 
L. P. Muller & Co. 149-150 
N 
Narrow Fabrics Company 240-241-254-255 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 136 
0 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 184 
P 
Paremount Textile Machinery Co. 230-231-248-249-250-25 I 
Paramount Winding Company 151 
Park Avenue Studios 171 
The Permutit Company 310 
George B. Pfingst, Inc. 294-325 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 175 
Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 168-185 
Pickett Cotton Mill 35-35AA 
Max Pollack & Company 6 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine 232-233-242-243-252-253 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 376 
Queens Machine Corp. 88A-88B-88C-88D 
R 
Rayon Publishing Company 68AA 
Reece Button Hole Machine Co. 334-335 


Robert Reiner, Inc. 

Charles Reitzes 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Robaczynski Machine Corporation 


360-361-386-387 
65A 


40-41-42-43 
129-130-161-162 


Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal Corp 213-214 
Rose Mills, Ine. 164-165 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 2 
Royersford Needle Works, Ine 350-351 
Russell Mfg. Company 293 
Ss 
San-Knit-ary Textile Mills 83B 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 380 
Scholler Brothers, Inc 2915-216 
Harry Schwartz 36 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 105 to 116 
Sees & Faber Co., Inc. 15-16 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 191-192-193-227-228-229 
Smith Drum & Company 21 to 30 
A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 44 
Sonoco Products Co. 158 
Southern Textile Machinery Co 329-330-355-356 
E. O. Spindler 369-370-377-378 
“pool Cotton Co. 2°96 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. L67AA 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania 4-55 
Supreme Knitting Machine Co 372-373 
T 
Textiles, Inc. °01-202 
Textile Machine Works 261 to 265, and 282 to 284 
Textile World gN-90-.91 9 
Tompkins Bros. Company 574-37 
Torrington Company 2970 to 273 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. Tarte 
U 
Underwear & Hosis ry Review 77 ¢, aC 
United Elastic Corp 134-135 
Universal Winding Co 123 to 128 
U. S. Ring arene Co. 2 
U. S. Testing C ym pat iV 549 
I S. Textile Ma e Company I9AA 
V 
Var Straate .% Hat \' c 4 
Vie r R ha iveler ( ) 
The Vrscose C any 76-2764A-277-277AA 
Ww 
\. Wachsmar L7Z 
S. Walter. Inc 169A 
Warwick Chemica! Co f 
Waterman, Currier & Co., Ine 346 & 367 
William Whitman Co... Ine 205-20¢ 
Whiting Patterson Co 177 
Wildman Mfg. Company 93 to 98 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 289-290-291-292-327-328 
Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co 05-306 
Wolf Brothers SSA 


Jacques Wolf & Co 858 
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Here are production, and economy op- : 
portunities fullyin line with today’sneeds 


—As much as 100% more in output at 
less than 33%% added cost—a 50% 
saving in floor space—savings in power 
and equipment. 


— Machines 14” in diameter, and larger 
are built with 16 or more feeds... with 
bobbin stand to hold 32 cones, permit- 
ting tieing one cone to another thus 
making it unnecessary to stop machine 
when putting on new cones. - 


Among the many other important fea- 
tures of the New Multiple Feed Rib 
Machine is the Wildman Belt Driven 
Take-up... Ball and Roller bearing 
throughout... making it the most sen- 
sitive, smooth running take-up ever built 
on a circular knitting machine. 
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Send for Special Literature 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 











@ The New Wildman Multiple Feed Rib 
Machine is equipped with furnishing 
wheels which feed the yarn under UNI- 
FORM TENSION, keeping stitches even | 
and garment of uniform length. Machines 
sO equipped produce more, as any little 
catching or sticking of the yarn on the 
cones, which would trip the ordinary stop 

motions, is taken care of by the wheels bw 

without stopping the machine. | 
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The New 


WILDMAN MULTI 


IS FRONT PAGE NEWS FOR 
MILL PRODUCTION MANAGERS 






























A highly efficient, trouble-free, 
space saving 16 feed machine 
bringing a new elasticity to pro- 


duction schedules... 


In comparative tests, a 14” 16 a 
feed machine consumed only | ~ ae see 
35.4% more power than the ae 

same machine fitted with 8 feeds 


Among other important econo- 
mies are less chance of oil spots 
..- no stopping to put on new 
cones ...clean removal of fin- 
ished roll... fewer shut-downs. 
Still other economies will be- 
come quickly apparent upon 


examination. 


Descriptive Literature is Available 


WILDMAN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 








@ The Wildman Yarn Carrier is ar- 
ranged to swing out quickly for 
easy threading. 








Note also that the lower take-up 
winds the cloth under uniform ten- 
sion, with one standard swinging to 
the side so that the finished roll can 
be slipped off easily and quickly. 
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The boarding operation on the Proctor equipment is accomplished, (like the daring young 
man and his girl performing on the trapeze), ‘with the greatest of ease’, because these 
remarkable machines are built with vastly more friendly mechanical aids, or helps than any other 
hosiery drying equipment in the world. This advantage, of course, permits unprecedented high 


production rates. And, too, quality is not sacrificed, but greatly enhanced. 
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A\n Interpretation for the Cause of 


ZiINc SOAP Spots 


By William T. Leggis 


HAVE NOTICED recently considerable discussion* in 
{ your “KNITTING KINKS” section concerning zinc 

soap spots, their cause and their removal. Many 
opinions have been given but none has attempted 
to explain from a chemical standpoint why they ap- 
pear or how they can be removed. An understand- 
ing of the types of materials which may be used for 
stripping, their chemical behavior and composition 
will do much to prevent the occurrence of the so- 
called zinc soap spots. In many cases the spotting 
is not due to the zinc in the stripping agent, but is 
the accumulated result of finishing materials, soaps 
and stripping agent used. Before going into the 
cause of the spots, a short discussion of the various 
types of stripping agents used on hosiery will prove 
beneficial. 

The most common stripping agent is sodium hy- 
drosulfite Na,S,O,. This material should always be 
used in conjunction with an alkali when used in 
Monel or stainless steel equipment. If the bath is 
not alkaline sulfides are formed through the decom- 
position of the sodium hydrosulfite and a badly tar- 
nished machine is the result. This tanish can be 
removed by a boiling out with dilute sulfuric acid, 
but this is an extra procedure whieh can be avoided 
if the hydrosulfite is used properly (alkaline). So- 
dium hydrosulfite is sold as such or under various 
trade names. 

Basic zinc sulphoxylate formaldehyde (Zn(OH) 
HSO,-CH,O) is the next most common stripping 
agent used on hosiery. This product is insoluble in 
water but is readily soluble in a very dilute acetic 
acid. Some mills use this stripper as is in the in- 
soluble form. The fine particles disperse excellently 
in the bath and strip well. However, care must be 





*Other discussions on this subject appeared, in answer to a 
question on page 137 of the May, 1936, issue, on pages 113 July, 
103 August, 134 November, and 133 December, 1936, issues. 


taken to see that all the excess stripping agent is 
well rinsed from the goods before any soaping pro- 
cedure is resorted to after stripping as will be ex- 
plained later. Basic zinc sulphoxylate formaldehyde 
is more conveniently used in conjunction with a 
small amount of acetic acid. The product in this 
form is soluble and does its work faster and is more 
readily rinsed from the stock. 

Sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde (NaHS,O- 
CH,O-2H,O) is another common stripping agent al- 
though it is not commonly used on silks or wools be- 
cause it is too alkaline and can be injurious if it is 
not used properly. It can be used satisfactorily on 
cottons and rayons, however. This product cannot 
be used in an acid bath as it decomposes too rapidly 
for all practical purposes. 

The last stripping agent to be discussed here is 
normal zine sulphoxylate formaldehyde Zn(HSO,- 
CH,O).. This stripping agent is most effectively 
used in a slightly acid solution. It is soluble in a 
neutral solution and can be so used but not as ef- 
fectively as in the acid bath. 

All the above stripping agents are most effective- 
ly used at the boil at a concentration of 2 to 5 per 
cent based on the weight of material. Stripping 
procedures vary in different mills. However, this 
discussion will be confined to full-fashioned silk 
hosiery. Practically all hosiery to be stripped and 
re-dyed are stockings which have been completely 
through the finishing, boarding, examining and 
transfer mark departments. It is true that occa- 
sionally a lot has to be stripped which has received 
no finishing treatments; probably due to a mistake 
in dyestuff or in weighing. In most cases these lots 
can be fixed by dropping a portion of the dyebath 
and continuing the dyeing in a partially fresh bath. 
If stripping must be resorted to the only precaution 
that has to be observed is to thoroughly rinse the 
excess stripping agent from the goods before re- 
dyeing. The trouble in stripping usually arises 
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-eeincreased Sales! 


* What you do to hosiery and piece goods determines 


whether they move off the retailers’ shelves! 


Sell faster - sell more + sell better merchandise! Process 
hosiery and lingerie with AQUAROL for perfect water- 


repellency . . spot-proofing .. and greater wearing qualities. 


* Finish with PARAPON for the final touch..to render 


the fabric luxurious in the softness of its full, heavy hand. 


Smart processors and finishers get more orders. . because 
they specify Arkansas’ great team - AQUAROL for water- 
repellency .. PARAPON for finer finish! 


ARKANSAS CO - INC 


235 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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from re-dyes which have been completely finished 
and transfer marked. These stockings are, as a rule, 
finished with a splashproofing material, sulphonated 
oils for softening, sizing materials of gums and 
starches to keep them in good shape while in the 
boxes, and inert white pigments used for de-luster- 
ing. If these materials are not removed before 
stripping there is no telling what kind of an em- 
barrassing mess will result. First the splashproof- 
ing material must be removed. These products vary 
in composition but are usually colloidal suspensions 
or emulsions of aluminium salts and waxes in gel- 
atin. This finish must be removed if proper wetting 
out is to be had. Not only must it be removed from 
the goods but it must be thoroughly rinsed from 
goods before any stripping is resorted to. The alu- 
minium salts in combination with the finishing oils 
will form insoluble aluminium soaps, which will act 
as a nucleus to which will adhere the insoluble pig- 
ments used for de-lustering. If the zinc sulphoxy- 
late type of stripper is used this too would help the 
formation of insoluble soaps. Most of the splash- 
proofing materials can be removed by a treatment 
with dilute acetic acid at a temperature of 140 de- 
grees F. If the stripping agent employed is of the 
types used in an acid bath, some mills chance strip- 
ping in the same bath, adding the stripping agent 15 
or 20 minutes after the goods have been worked in 
the acid bath, and then bringing it to the boil. How- 
ever, this method is liable to cause trouble in some 
cases and a much safer procedure is to rinse after 
the acid treatment and strip in a fresh bath. 

If only a small quantity of splashproof is used 
in the goods the former procedure need not be re- 
sorted to. The writer has found that a good soap- 
ing of three to five per cent soap plus one to two per 
cent ammonia based on the weight of goods, at the 
boil for 15 to 20 minutes, will effectively and safely 
remove all splashproof, dull finish and finishing oils, 
and keep them all in emulsion or suspension with 
no danger of spotting. After a warm rinsing the 
goods are ready for stripping. This treatment before 
stripping must be resorted to if trouble is to be 
avoided in the stripping procedure. Incidentally, an 
interesting feature of the soaping before stripping 
should be brought out here. Regardless of whether 
or not the hosiery contains dull finish or splashproof, 
the soaping previous to stripping is very important 
if complete removal of transfer marks is to be had. 
Most transfer marks on hosiery today are of the sol- 
uble kind, that is, they dissolve off when subjected 
to a boiling alkaline bath; soaps in conjunction 
with ammonia are preferable. Most any alkali will 
remove the transfer mark, but without the presence 
of soap the colored pigments used in the transfers 
agglomerate and spot up the fabric. Soaps keep these 
fine pigments safely in suspension and enable their 
complete removal without any spotting. 


Another interesting point is this. If the goods 
are stripped first the transfers are not removed com- 
pletely then or in the subsequent alkaline treatment 
enough to remove the remainder of the transfer 
marks. The stripping agents seem to fix the trans- 
fer marks on the goods in a fashion which defies 
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their removal in the dyeing machine. The only other 
method which can be resorted to is the costly one of 
removing each mark individually with some dry 
cleaning solvent. 

After the initial soap-ammonia boil, which in 
most cases leaves the goods free from transfer marks 
and in good condition for stripping, any one of the 
named stripping agents can be used with the pos- 
sible exception of sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde. If sodium hydrosulfite is used the only pre- 
caution necessary is a good rinse in warm water pre- 
vious to dyeing. Some dyers prefer a short boil with 
one to two per cent tri-sodium phosphate after the 
stripping bath in order to ensure the complete re- 
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Note Modern Type of Heating in This Dyehouse 


moval of all excess stripping agent. If the zinc 
sulphoxylate formaldehyde type of stripper is em- 
ployed, the short alkaline boil after the stripping 
bath is quite a safe precautionary measure. And it 
is doubly important in this case that a safe alkali or 
a sulfonated fatty alcohol is employed and not soap, 
for soap in combination with zinc sulphoxylate strip- 
pers form very insoluble complex zinc soaps which 
appear as gummy, tacky globules, or in some cases 
as & sandy material which becomes distributed 
throughout the bath and spot and stain the goods. 

It appears to the writer that one is taking an un- 
necessary, hazardous step when the zinc sulphoxy- 
late type of stripping agent is employed. Sodium 
hydrosulphite does the work just as well in most 
cases and allows little chance for spotting trouble 
to arise. 

.Now for the removal of these spots if ever one 
is so unfortunate as to have them occur: One of the 
best methods of removing these spots is to treat the 
goods with two to five per cent ammonia (based on 
weight of goods) in conjunction with a high boiling 
solvent such as trichlorethylene. The ammonia re- 
acts with the insoluble zinc soaps to form a complex 
zinc ammonia soap which is soluble in water and the 
solvent takes care of any neutral fatty matter 
present. 

In conclusion it is well to repeat that the best 
cure for zinc soap spotting is to discontinue the use 
of zinc sulphoxylate type of stripping agents. 
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GOOD REASONS | 


why you'll increase 
your PROFITS with 
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* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER RAYON YARN 


fc ENITTING COSTS 


Spun-lo will increase the output of your 
machines. It is standardized for ease of 
* " handling and fine, uniform knitting. 


Le /Me* IT CUTS SECONDS 
“at 4 You'll have more firsts with Spun-lo be- 
cause this better rayon yarn assures . 


soft texture, uniform lengths and clear, 
even dyeing results. 


‘ x 4 PUN-LO costs no more than ordinary yarns, but the hosiery it knits is 
-_ 4 oe vastly superior. Mrs. America knows its greater beauty and longer 


wear, so Spun-lo is her buy-word when she ened Pd 
Buyers everywhere, recognizing the ready salability of mere ~ a 
bearing the Spun-lo name, feature it extensively. Theres a be 
market and bigger profit for you in hosiery of Spun-lo. 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton's 
Readers on Various 
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Knitting Subjects 








Correcting Casting-Off of Inside Selvage 
Stitches 


A short while ago one of our friends sent us a 
sample of ladies’ hose and requested that we ask 
Mr. C. H. Baxter to comment on their imperfect con- 
dition. We passed the hose to Mr. Baxter who re- 
plied as follows: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that one of your correspondents would like 
information as to what he could do to correct the 
casting off of inside selvage stitches in the heels of 
hosiery. 

The samples sent to me are cotton heels made 
with a single end of cotton. Upon examining the 
heels I find that the selvage is perfect until the be- 
ginning of the heel narrowings, and it is at this 
point that the stitches are dropped in the inside of 
the heel selvage. 

The trouble that the contributor complains about 
is quite common when only one thread of cotton is 
used for making the heel and many things may cause 
the trouble. When making heels with one thread of 
cotton only I have found that to avoid the casting off 
of stitches in the inside of the heel it is advisable to 
use a carrier tube in the cotton heel carriers one 
gauge finer than the machine gauge calls for. In 
other words, on a 42-gauge machine use a 45-gauge 
tube for cotton heels. 

This enables one to set the carriers deeper be- 
tween the sinkers and also gives one a better chance 
to set the carriers a little to the right or left be- 
tween the sinkers so that the stitches won’t drop off. 

Cotton, being soft by nature, has a tendency to 
fly and therefore requires a harder tension to hold 
the selvage. I have found that it is a mistake to put 
more tension on the snappers as this usually only ag- 
gravates the trouble instead of helping to correct 
it. By releasing the tension on the snapper, setting 
the wicks a little higher and using two tension rings 
instead of one ring to hold the thread firmer, many 
times will stop this trouble. 

Due to the fact that the casting off of stitches 
occurs mainly during the heel narrowing operation, 
it makes me believe that possibly the fault lies in 
the frictions. The friction rod or frictions may be 
worn or the knitter has the friction too tight. 

When this is the case the carriers will move dur- 
ing the narrowing operation and cause the dropping 
of stitches. The frictions and friction rods should 
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be examined to see that they are in good shape and 
that during the narrowing operation there is no 
movement in the carriers while the machine is mak- 
ing the heel narrowings. 

The coulier motion should also be checked to see 
if the cam or rollers are worn or if there is play in 
the coulier motion. Any play in the coulier motion 
will cause the carriers to move slightly during the 
narrowing operation and this will cause stitches to 
drop. 

Sometimes taking a little off the press will help, 
as too much press will also cause the selvage 
stitches to drop. 

In cases where the cones of heel cotton are not 
in humidor boxes or jars but are placed on the 
boards in the rear of the machine the cotton has a 
tendency to become too dry and this is sometimes 
the cause of dropping stitches. Putting a little needle 
oil of the stainless type on the wicks helps to hold 
the thread so that the stitches will not drop. 

Another thing that should be checked to make 
sure that it is not the cause of dropping stitches is 
to see if the machine is centered properly. Many 
times through a coulier smash or coulier rollers not 
being screwed tight enough, the machine is out of 
center and this will cause selvage trouble, especially 
in the heel. 

I might say to the contributor that if his trouble 
is only in the heel and if the fabric generally is good, 
he can rest assured that any adjustments on cams 
or rollers will not cure the trouble. The trouble lies 
in the carrier motion or tension and it is here that 
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adjustment or changes must be made. I feel sure 
if he checks over all the points as I have outlined 
that one or several of these changes will stop his 
trouble of casting off of stitches in the inside of the 
cotton heels. 

C. H. BAXTER 





en 
Opinions as to Relative Length of Full- 
Fashioned Sinkers and Dividers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 139 of the November issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6591” brings up the question of 
whether full-fashioned dividers should be the same 
length as sinkers. He explains that in checking sink- 
ers and dividers for his 42-gauge full-fashioned ma- 
chines, he notes that the dividers and split dividers 
are approximately .006-inch longer from the inside of 
the butt to the inside of the throat than are the 
sinkers used with them. He brings out that he can- 
not see from the operation of the machine wherein 
these differences are an advantage, since it would ap- 
pear that exact uniformity in these measurements 
would be more desirable. He asks for comments from 
your readers. 

I might say that we have machines equipped both 
ways. We have two makes of machines, and the man- 
ufacturer of one of them builds the sinkers and di- 
viders to agree, the measurements referred to being 
the same; while the makers of the other type of 
machine build the dividers about .006-inch longer 
than the sinkers. Each machine produces satisfactory 
fabric, and just why the difference in the two I am 
unable to answer. 

My theory is that the builders of the machine with 
the dividers .006-inch longer had as a reason to per- 
mit a wider tolerance on the adjustment of the catch- 
bar. The sinkers are advanced forward by the slur 
cock in a more positive manner while the dividers are 
advanced forward by the catch-bar which cannot be 
adjusted quite so closely, and with a little lost motion 
in the catch-bar the dividers would not advance .006- 
inch further than the sinkers. 

On the other hand, I have had occasion to partly 
fill a sinker head on one machine equipped with the 
.006-inch longer dividers with .006-inch longer sink- 
ers; that is to say, I put in a group of sinkers which 
measured the same as the dividers, and I could not 
detect any change in the fabric. Now, if the whole 
machine had been equipped with these longer sinkers 
and a new adjustment had been made on the machine, 
there might have been a difference. 

No doubt the builders of the machine have good 
and sufficient reasons for this differential in the sink- 
ers and dividers, and I know of no objection. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6597 


—a 


A comment from a machine manufacturer on this 
same question follows: 

“In reference to the question of whether the sink- 
ers should be made shorter than the dividers, theoret- 
ically, there probably should be some difference, but 
the question comes up as to what the difference should 
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be. On fine gauge machines it should be much less 
than on coarse gauge machines and when knitting a 
tight stitch should be less than on a long stitch. As 
we could never see any difference in the fabric we 
finally decided to make our sinkers and dividers ex- 
actly the same length and this is what we have been 
doing for a number of years.” 


~~ @—-- 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6591’, the question 
of dividers being longer than sinkers is one that I 
have never heard advanced except on a basis of an 
unsatisfactory supply of either dividers or sinkers 
producing an uneven length in what had been a stand- 
ard set-up of uniformity. All of the machines with 
which I am familiar carry sinkers and dividers of 
uniform length, the measurement being taken from 
the backside of the butt to the inside of the throat 
rather than from the inside of the butt to the inside 
of the throat as the inquirer has indicated his meas- 
urements were made. All application of power, that 
is mechanical movement, affecting the length of 
stitches and wales as associated with sinkers and di- 
viders, is applied from the backside or outside of the 
sinker and divider butt rather than from the inside. 
Accordingly, measurements for checking uniformity 
should be made from the back of the butt to the in 
side of the throat. 

It is possible that the inquirer is dealing with some 
particular type of machine which has been designed 
to a standard of carrying a slightly longer divider 
than sinker. If so, I am not familiar with such con- 
struction. It is my judgment, however, that the in- 
quirer’s problem is one of having different sources of 
supply for his sinkers and dividers, and that they are 
not being died to uniform measurement. 

This is not intended as a reply to “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6591”, but is rather an admission on my part that 
if the foregoing opinions are not correct, that I am 
not sufficiently informed on the subject to discuss it 
intelligently. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6598 
-—- > -— 


(After he submitted the foregoing comments, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6598” was furnished with a copy 
of the opinion from the machine builder—above—and 
was also reminded that in his original response he did 
not specifically state what his conditions were. He 
then made the following further response.—THE 
EDITOR. ) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I may not have been definitely specific in my pre- 
vious communication regarding the uniformity or lack 
of uniformity of our sinkers and dividers, but I be- 
lieve that I left plenty of room for you to read be- 
tween the lines that our sinkers and dividers are uni- 
form in length and that in my opinion this is the 
correct standard. 

Personally, I can see no technical or practical rea- 
son for dividers being longer than sinkers with the 
exception that a possible argument might be advanced 
that the butt of the divider being much less rigid than 
the butt of the sinker might, under the stress of equal- 
izing the stitch formation, be flexed slightly more than 
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the sinker, and accordingly should be made slightly 
longer to compensate for the flex. I am still of the 
opinion that such argument would be without basic 
foundation. 

I am particularly interested in the statement of 
the machine builder. It is my judgment that the yarn 
best suited to the gauge of any given machine is the 
one with a diameter equal to the square of the given 
gauge. All experienced knitters, whether seamless or 
full-fashioned, know that any gauge machine will per- 
form most satisfactorily with a certain diameter or 
count of yarn. This I believe proves my theory. 


Fixing Model 


ITH this article the author begins a series of 

practical discussions on the fixing of the 
Model K knitting machine. The subject matter 
pertains primarily to the plain Model K, but in- 
cluded also are kinks which apply to both the plain 
and the Spiral K machines. If there are particular 
points that you wish the author to cover, he will be 
glad to do so upon request.—The Editors 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In this, the first of my series of articles on fixing 
Model K machines, I shall confine my remarks prin- 
cipally to the plain Model K and to the various parts 
which apply to both plain and Spiral K machines. It 
is my desire to discuss in detail the causes of and 
remedies for various every-day machine troubles. 


The Machine Fixer 


The all important part about the machine fixing 
end of a seamless hosiery mill is the machine fixer 
himself, much depending on his attitude. Yes, I mean 
his attitude toward his employer, his fellow worker and 
his job. “Old-Timer”, whose writings in COTTON every 
reader can profit by, once said “Would you hire your- 
self for your job?” Mr. Fixer, would you keep your- 
self on your job? Are you a clock-watcher? Do you 
carry out instructions given by your superior one hun- 
dred per cent? Do you get a laugh out of breaking the 
rules? Do you shift the blame for mistakes you make 
on the other fellow? Do you respect your employer, 
your boss and your fellow workers? Are you willing 
to help the other fellow learn and earn more? Do you 
do your work thoroughly? Are you really trying to 
help your mill produce good hosiery, or are you simply 
using up yarn, needles and machine parts to produce 
inferior goods and hoping that the mill will be able 


_to sell such merchandise? Are you a preventive or a 


corrective fixer?—-What do I mean by that?—Simply 
this: Do you repair and adjust your machines to pre- 
vent future trouble or do you wait until your ma- 
chines fall apart and then try to correct the trouble? 
When you have machine trouble do you make a half 
dozen adjustments, find that your trouble has disap- 
peared and then wonder just what you did to overcome 
the trouble, or do you dig down, find out exactly what 
is wrong and then go about the business of adjusting 
so you will know positively what you did to stop your 
trouble? 
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Granting this position, then we have a standard 
for construction which will carry through in a rela- 
tive way on all different gauges, and most naturally 
the variation between the length of sinker and di- 
vider, if such be technically correct or advisable, 
should be relatively less on a fine-gauge machine than 
a course one. On this basis I am unable to understand 
why the machine builder should have any trouble in 
arriving at “what the difference should be’. Further 
elucidation on the subject by the machinery builder 
will be appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6598 


“K" Machines 


If you are the right kind of fixer you are prepar- 
ing yourself today for that better job you hope to get 
tomorrow. Remember, brother fixer, you are going 
somewhere; how far you go and how soon you get 
there depends very much on you; it’s an up-hill pull 
all the way, but you are bound to come out on top if 
you keep plugging. 

During the past 20 years it has been my good for- 
tune to be a fixer part of the time and work with fix- 
ers in various capacities. There are exceptions, but 
most fixers are good scouts, willing to pitch in and do 
their part if they are met half way by their superiors. 
Strange, but true, some so-called superiors do not try 
to meet their operatives half way. In presenting “Fix- 
ing Model K Machines’, I shail write from actual ex- 
perience and personal daily contacts with machine fix- 
ers, giving practical information by word or sketch 
about every day machine fixing and hosiery manufac- 
turing problems which I trust will be interesting and 
possibly helpful to fixers who read COTTON. 


The Model K 


Let us for a moment go back to, say, 1916, and com- 
pare the Model K of that year with today’s Model K— 
Yes, still a Model K, but what a machine! The doubt- 
ing Thomases in those days (some are dead now, in 
fact, were dead then, but still walking around, and 
others unfortunately have been born since) said the 
“K” was a very clever idea but entirely too complicat- 
ed. Anyone could see that it would get out of order 
easily and it would require a real honest-to-gosh fixer 
to get it back in shape again. Those were the days 
of 3%4-inch—240-needle, 48-gauge machines. But 
“time marches on”. Now we have smaller diameters 
and finer gauges with 340-needles. Many valuable 
new features have been added through the years, and 
today the Model K is an improved machine for ladies’ 
seamless hose. 

So we begin fixing the Model K, with apologies to 
those who have passed the amateur stage. 


Some Suggestions as to Yarn Arrangements 


Fixing any type model or make of knitting ma- 
chine does not always require the use of screw drivers, 
wrenches or pliers; every day troubles can be prevent- 
ed by a systematic arrangement of yarns. All ma- 
chines on a given style should have the various yarns 
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If the bend of the crimp, or knee, on a spring beard needle is exactly right, neither too abrupt nor too wide, less 
strain on the beard will be exerted by the pressure bar. Consequently the needle will last longer. Torrington engi- 
neers have developed a machine method of assuring the correct angle at this point. It is a detail, but accuracy 


in infinitesimal details like this is the reason why you get extra long service out of machine-made Torrington 







Needles. Torrington sinkers. dividers and split dividers are also made with the same exacting attention to details. 
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The most valuable asset a mill can have is a line of merchandise that is famous for the quality 
of its knitting. Many mills have built up such lines with the aid of Torrington Needles. These 
mills do not jeopardize their reputations by compromising on needle quality. Torringtons, the 
machine-made needles, are indicated ...and Torringtons are d:manded. They are the good 
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used placed in the same position on the yarn rack of 
each machine. The threading arrangement from cones 
to yarn fingers should be identical on each machine; 
yarn tension devices should be alike and, last but not 
least, the pattern drums should be set up so that iden- 
tical fingers on each machine are used to feed the re- 
spective yarns to the needles. But, you say, we have 
been doing that very thing for years—Good, keep it up. 
There are machine fixers today who ignore these sim- 
ple little things; or, perhaps it might be more appro- 
priate to say that there are still in existence some so- 
called knitting department heads who permit a bat- 
tery of machines on a given style to be set up in two 
or three different ways as far as patterns and yarn 
arrangements are concerned. Why they do it is be- 
yond me. I shall relate an incident which took place 
just recently. 

The knitting department head showed a sample of 
ladies’ hose to two fixers and told them the mill has 
been asked to duplicate it; he also told them what 
yarns to use. Each man set up a machine on his line. 
Fixer No. 1 got through in a hurry and brought the 
boss a stocking and asked him to come and inspect the 
set up. 

“Why did you arrange your yarns and pattern 
drum like this?” asked the boss. 

“Well, it was the easiest and quickest way to do 
ig 

“No other reason ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Do you think we can make this number success- 
fully ?”’ 

“I’m afraid it will be difficult to make; I have had 
hem trouble and some misplaiting trouble. I have 
never made a number just like this before, but I’ll do 
my best.” 

Some time later Fixer No. 2 brought a duplicate of 
the sample to his boss and they inspected the machine 
he set up. 

“Well, how about this new number? 
it will run good?” 

“Yes, it will if we set up our machines like this. 
I have made this number before; in fact, I believe this 
sample came from the mill where I worked before com- 
ing here. It will be a big job to set up our machines 
on this style, but they will run O. K.” 

“You have a rather unusual yarn and pattern ar- 
rangement; just why did you set vour machine up like 
this?” 

“Mainly for two reasons; to prevent hem trouble 
and misplaiting difficulties.” 

I might add here that the number in question was 
a fine gauge silk plaited over rayon, hem, leg and foot 
with mercerized heel and toe, and rayon sole splicing. 

The boss was a hound for details and he asked 
Fixer No. 2 to tell him more about his past experience 
on this style. 

“You will note that I am using a fine two-ply mer- 
cerized yarn with the silk for the hem makeup; that 
prevents makeup trouble. Rayon and silk for the make- 
up and transfer loop stitches will give trouble, so I 
use silk and mercerized yarn. As you see, I’m using 
two cones of silk yarn; one runs throughout the hem 
down to the anti-ravel course and the other for the re- 
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mainder of the stocking.” 

“Why don’t you use one cone of silk and run it all 
the way through?” 

“For several reasons; first of all, every fixer 
knows that in making a plaited number a reasonable 
amount of tension must be kept on the face yarn, and 
very little or none is required on the back yarn. Cor- 
rect tension is important, not only to secure good plait- 
ing in the leg, but also in the splice and sole. The 
amount of tension needed in making the leg and foot 
of this number is excessive for the makeup and hem; 
it will cause what we usually call makeup trouble; it 
will also make it necessary to run the cylinder high to 
get the hem loose enough, and that brings on other 
knitting troubles. (This will be referred to later.) You 
will also note that I use the No. 2 finger for the rayon 
instead of threading both face and back yarns through 
one finger, which is the usual practice. My reason for 
using a separate finger for both face and back yarns 
is to get better yarn separation; this assures better 
plaiting and permits reducing the tension on the silk 
face yarn to a minimum. Using two fingers on plait- 
ed numbers also assures better control of yarns during 
yarn changes, thus reducing waste and seconds. (The 
number referred to was made on a 6-finger machine; 
the pattern set up was as follows: Finger No. 1. Splice 
and sole; No. 2. Rayon back; No. 3. Mercerized make- 
up and hem transfer loops; No. 4. Heel and toe; No. 
5. Leg face (silk); No. 6. Hem face (silk).” 

Fixer No. 2 knew his business, for several sets of 
machines were set up according to his layout and they 
did run satisfactorily; in fact, better than the boss 
expected they would. 

Many fixers fail to consider the peculiarities of 
style from every possible angle. They do not try to 
imagine just what troubles may develop if they fail 
to arrange theig varns and patterns to suit individual 
styles. 

Setting up a line of machines on a new style with- 
out due consideration, doing it like Fixer No. 1, the 
easiest and quickest way, may, and often does, prove 
to be the hardest, longest and of course the most ex- 
pensive way. 

Now and then I come in contact with a fixer who 
dreads to have the boys help him change his machines 
from one style to another or help to put on attach- 
ments and the like. The particular machines he chang- 
es always run good the next day—‘Why you would 
never know they had been changed’’—but what a mess 
the others are in (the machines the boys changed). 
“Tt will take a week of sweating, swearing and real 
labor to get them tuned up. Why can’t they do a real 
job, the lazy, ignorant nit-wits! These machines were 
running as smooth as an eel sliding over wet glass, 
and look at them now!” 

That’s his story, the ace, who always does a perfect 
job on. his own machines. 

But, when Mr. Ace helps the other fellow make 
changes what happens? Believe it or not, he always 
has the bad luck of getting the worst machine in the 
line; yes, he usually has to overhaul the whole machine 
before he can even begin to change it. The dial is off 
center; the dial jacks are bent; needles are bent; stitch 
cams are worn out. How in all creation could anyone 
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expect such a wreck to make even one good stocking? 
When he finally gets through he regrets that he did 
not have sufficient time to do a good job, the kind he 
always does on his machines, and he advises that an 
eye be kept on it as it may need a little tuning up after 
it settles down, and it should run swell in a day or 
two. And so he’s gone with the wind. (He makes the 
wind himself). 


Yarn Changes 


Waste, seconds and various kinds of preventable 
imperfections can be and often are caused by bad yarn 
changes. The causes of bad yarn changes are numer- 
ous, and their remedies are varied, and, as a rule, 
simple. In fact, the causes of yarn change troubles 
are so simple and common that they are often over- 
looked or unintentionally neglected for this very rea- 
son. 

I shall relate part of a chat which took place be- 
tween a good “K’”’ fixer and the boss knitter. The 
fixer’s name was Sam and he was having some yarn 
change trouble; at least a careful check-up on one 
day’s bad work indicated that he was. The boss 
knitter said: 

“Sam, just what happens when a yarn change is 
made on a ‘K’ machine?” 

“Say,” said Sam, “are you trying to kid me? Why 
everyone knows what happens when a yarn change is 
made.” 

“I’m not kidding you Sam, I’m serious. Just an- 
swer my question in your own way.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “this looks like a lot of boloney 
to me, but here goes. When a yarn change is made 
one finger goes down and another comes up.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Sure that’s all, and you know it.” 

“Sam, that’s only part of it, and I can see that you 
don’t know what I’m driving at. I’ll answer my own 
question. When a yarn change is made the ratchet 
pawl lifter plate rides up on a chain link lug, the main 
paw! plate drops into a tooth on the rack wheel, the 
rack wheel moves forward, the pattern drum moves 
forward, one thrust bar rides up on a drum cam, an- 
other drops off of a drum cam, the finger spring pulls 
one finger down, the thrust bar raises one finger up, 
the welt presser moves out, the yarn clamp and shears 
open, the yarn enters, the shears close and the change 
is complete.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, Sam. I failed to mention several more 
things, but I have given you a rough outline.” 

“Gosh! All that happens just to make one yarn 
change? I have never stopped to think of it in just 
that way. I understand what you mean, now.”’ 

“What I’m trying to do, Sam, is to make you think 
yarn changes, and I have mentioned a few things 
which must be timed right, set right, etc., and all these 
can have something to do directly or indirectly with 
yvarn change troubles. (We shall hear more of Sam 
and his boss knitter later. ) 

The old style Model K cross-bar assembly is shown 
on Plate No. 31 of the Scott & Williams universal 
parts catalog. Some changes have been made in de- 
sign and construction of various parts of the cross-bar 
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assembly and each change has been beneficial to this 
unit of the “K” machine. The “K” fixer of 1916-17-18 
had his troubles to be sure, and still has, for that mat- 
ter, but many of the old ‘‘K’’ ailments have been elim- 
inated entirely in machines of today. 

In the next article of this series further consid- 
eration will be given to everyday troubles with the 
cross-bar assembly. 

MATTHEW K. MITCHELL. 


oo 


We Borrow A Gem 


Of late, we have carried some discussions on ful!- 
fashioned stockings breaking-out at the corners. An 
article on this subject appeared in the house organ 
of the Greensboro Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.; William M. Grosse is editor of the mill’s publi- 
cation and has written an article entitled “Corner 
Breaks” which we are reproducing here in toto: 

The weakest place on a full-fashioned stocking is 
at the instep just where the topper turns corner to 
top on heel tab. Therefore, it is highly important 
that particular attention be placed here. It is from 
this part of the stocking that most complaints origin- 
ate. Customers always examine the fabric at this 
place before purchasing goods. For a concern to be 
successful, this hazard must be minimized or, if pos- 
sible, entirely eliminated. The four-needle lock has 
helped considerably along this line, enabling the top- 
per to turn the round in the reinforcement instead 
of at the junction of splicing. Of course this means 
that topping must be done in reinforced part of fab- 
ric, which is much heavier and tighter knit, and will 
cause breaking out in transferring if one is not care- 
ful and if stand is not properly aligned. The follow- 
ing are a few helpful suggestions and remedies to 
overcome this weakness: 

1. Be sure points on bar mesh properly with 
points on stand, before transferring. 

2. Knitter, be sure that brass points on stand are 
always lined up properly. Brass points are soft and 
much more liable to get out of alignment than steel] 
ones. 

3. Points of bar must mesh with points on stand 
at such an angle that when transferring work, it 
will not be stretched more than thickness of bar 
points inter-locked with stand points. If this is not 
so, consult fixer. 

4. Toppers, keep stands covered when not in use. 
Covers are provided for this purpose, so please use 
them. 

5. Toppers, polish your stand points about once 
each week. You will be surprised to see how well 
vour efforts will be repaid in much easier topping. 

6. When topping-on, do not miss stitches or get 
stand points just through part of stitch; this weak- 
ens fabric at that particular point and when stress 
is applied, it breaks. 

7. Too sharp, loose coursers or creaser bones 
give trouble. 

8. In handling stockings before loose coursing 
or topping, be careful not to pull loose ends and 
cause pulled threads in heel. 

9. Be neat about vour place of work. 
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— at es Knitting Arts Show, Booths 261-65: 282-86 


And while you are in the neighborhood, we hope you will accept our 
invitation to attend the Open House at Reading—April i1gth to 23rd. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ee READING, PA. 
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Four Types of Knitting Machine Fixers 


Says "floating" fixers are worst 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Or rather this should be addressed to: Brother 
Fixer: Did you ever stop to think how much respon- 
sibility is placed on a good machine fixer—I have 
known fixers who were responsible for the upkeep of 
$30,000 worth of knitting machines. Well, if the 
boss were to turn that much cash over to you, you 
would have to have a good bond. Now what I am 
trying to say is this, how I would hate to be the 
bondsman for some machine fixers that I have 
known, if they were to handle money as carelessly as 
they handle knitting machines. 

I don’t mean that fixers in general are careless 
because they are not. Most of us are really inter- 
ested in fixing the machines the best that we pos- 
sibly can to help our boss and the mill prosper, 
hoping that in the long run the boss and the mill will 
be in a position to help us along. However, I have 
seen several fixers that were not that way and the 
chances are that you have seen them too. These 
fixers may be divided into four classes: young in- 
experienced fixers, old fixers who make it a habit of 
getting drunk over the week-end, those who are not 
interested or are too lazy to do the work, and last, 
“floating” fixers. Fixers in this first group should 
be given all of the help possible by the foreman, the 
head fixer, and the other fixers that work with him. 

In some mills the old fixers don’t like to help the 
beginners. I'll tell you though, brother, if we are 
like this maybe we had better stop and think how 
we would have appreciated a little help when we 
first started out and ran up against some knotty 
problem which we had to figure out foér ourselves. 
If we will do this, think for a moment, I believe we 
will help the boy after all. There is certainly noth- 
ing that we can lose by it and he may be in a posi- 
tion some time to help us. 


"Can't Even Fix a Wheelbarrow’ 


I have known fixers who could take a drink or so 
when they wanted to and go about their work and 
it did not affect them or anyone else. Now no mill 
man could find fault with that, but where a man 
overdoes the thing then it is time to work on him. 
Some fixers can fix a machine from A to Z during 
the week, but on Monday morning they can’t decide 
which way to turn a nut—they can’t even fix a wheel- 
barrow. Some of these fellows don’t try to do any- 
thing about their jobs the first of the week, but just 
wait around and kill time. In cases like this, the 
mill loses what it pays them. 

Other fixers will pitch in and overhaul machines, 
grind cams, and change adjustments. All of the 
time they are doing more harm than good. I have 
seen this happen when the mill would have been bet- 
ter off if the fixer had been sent home until some of 
the alcohol left him; the yarn boy or the janitor 
could have looked after his job better. Some mills 
won't hire a fixer like this and others won’t pay him 
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the full salary because he is not worth it to them. 
Foremen who make it a habit to hire this type of 
fixer aren’t fair to the other fixers who work with 
him or to the mill that pays him. By keeping men 
who cannot run their jobs properly at work there is 
the danger of having some of the other fixers con- 
taminated. 


The Lazy Group 


Now the lazy group is one into which it is easy 
for any of us to fall if we are not careful. One thing 
that propels us to laziness is the habit of hanging 
around the work bench—laughing and talking with 
the other fixers about things that are not concern- 
ing fixing machines. However, I think that the boss 
should let the fixers discuss machine fixing at any 
time. I remember one time when three other fixers 
and I were standing at the work bench talking about 
a knotty problem which had been bothering us, the 
superintendent happened to come by the place we 
were standing and gave us a bawling-out. Right 
there I believe he did the mill more harm than we 
would have if we had loafed a week. 

Another habit we fall into is putting little jobs 
off until some future time. I, for one, have to watch 
myself closely to keep from doing this and I sup- 
pose other fixers are in the same boat. It is so easy 
to postpone some of the small jobs; we tell ourselves 
that we will go back and fix it when we have more 
time, but we never seem to have more time to go 
back to the work. If we let those little things go, 
they have a nasty way of piling there in front of us 
and before we know it we are sitting on a box of 
dynamite with the fuse already lighted. 


Floating” Fixers 


“Floating” fixers cause more trouble than all of 
the others, I believe. They just float around from 
one mill to another, always looking for easier work 
or more pay. They take over a set of machines that 
some fixer has taken a pride in fixing right and then 
let them go down in just a short while. Then when 
the job is in such shape that it cannot be run, they 
put out the fire, call the dog, and move on to some 
other mill to go through the same procedure. 

I can’t understand why a mill man will hire this 
type fixer. 

Once there was a mill that had a good bunch of 
fixers, local boys that were trained on the specialized 
work upon which the mill ran, but in order to get 
cheaper labor, the mill let these boys move away 
and hired floating fixers. In the long run the mill 
paid about twice as much for fixers as it would 
have if it had retained the local fixers. 

The mill should pay the fixers standard prices in 
order to retain them and in turn the fixers should 
stick by the company. If they want to keep travel- 
ing, let them quit fixing machines and go into the 
moving business. 
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Hand-Straightening—No Longer a “Special” Job 


Men who make full-fashioned stockings see in the new Royersford Standard Hand-Straight- 
ened Needles an important forward step in the technique of needle manufacture. Because all 
the facilities of our needle department are concentrated on this one product, hand-straight- 
ening—as a “standard” operation and not as a “‘special’’ job —is available at the lowest price 


> 
Z ou ever paid for thin is hig . Write for samples. 
Theposigtenfrtiiwtating 8 p anything approaching this high standard of performance. Write p 
ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. : : Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, Picot Points, Lace Points, Welt Hooks, Transfer Points, Stand Points, Bent 
Points, Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.O. Bits : : Thread Holders, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, and Eyelets, Strap Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, Strap Hooks: : R. F 
¢ lamps and Straps, Legger Straps, Tension Wires, Snapper Springs, Mend Hooks for all machines: : For Giove and LJnderwear Industries Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanese and 


Tompkins Guides, Tram Travelers :: Development work. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dave Blevin, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Robert Baker, O.Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N.C 


-ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Cotton Advance Felt in Underwear Prices—Strikes Among 
Pennsylvania Hosiery Plants Harden Prices 


Philadelphia, March 8, 1937 


LTHOUGH new business in the knit goods markets declined late in 
February, due to manufacturers of most lines having booked orders 
so rapidly late last year and early this, better demand made its appear- 
ance early in March. Buyers were stimulated into additional coverage 


by several new developments 


in markets. 


Cotton early this month 


reached a new high for several years and this was immediately felt in 
the underwear and cotton hosiery fields, causing manufacturers to as- 


sume a more independent attitude. 


In addition there are now new de- 


velopments on the wage question and most in the trade look for additional! 


increases in manufacturing costs later this year on this account. 
has also stimulated demand over the February rate. 


This 
The union’s calling 


of strikes in Pennsylvania open shop plants affected full-fashioned prices, 


removing late February softening. 


Anticipating of Deliveries 


More Prevalent 

Anticipating deliveries on the part of 
buyers of all types of knit goods, but 
particularly in hosiery, is increasing in 
the market. It had been going on for 
some time in underwear and indications 
are it is going to increase further. Sell- 
ing agents state that if they were in 
the position of buyers they would get 
in aS much merchandise as possible, 
even if they had to warehouse it. An- 
ticipating up to this time, particularly 
in underwear, has been explained by 
the advance in prices that has already 
taken place since the opening of the 
spring lines. The new factor in the 
situation, of course, is the drive on the 
part of organized labor in several di- 
visions of the knitting industry. There 
is now talk in the trade that such a 
move would shortly get under way in 
the South. Also there are reports of 
mills in the Middle West that have been 
singled out for strikes at once or in the 
near future. A good part of the large 
manufacturing center in upstate New 
York is believed to be immune for the 
time being. The reason is that wages 
there have already been voluntarily 
lifted 10 per cent and hours shortened 
to 40 per week, with the exception of 
two busy periods in the spring and 
fall. 

In addition to this labor question, 
recent firmness in the commodity 
markets, but more particularly in 
cotton, which has just reached a new 
peak for the last several years, is 
causing a firmer attitude on the part 
of sellers and at the same time is 
scaring retailers, wholesalers and 
other buyers into making larger 
commitments than they thought they 
would a few weeks back. For mills 
spinning their own yarns and those 
buying yarns, the effect of the past 
few days in cotton necessarily will 
be to make higher manufacturing 
costs. These inevitably will have to 
be passed on to the first-hand buy- 
ers and eventually to consumers. 

The hosiery market is decidedly 
firmer after a definite softening of 
prices during the latter half of Feb- 
ruary. This is due to the advance in 


cotton and also to the expectation that 
some mills may have to increase wages 
and shorten hours under the influence 
A num- 


of a drive by organized labor. 


ber of buyers are studying the current 
strike wave among the full-fashioned 
hosiery plants in the Reading and 
Philadelphia districts. They foresee a 
sharply restricted supply of full-fash- 
ioned merchandise as a consequence. 
The largest drive by the hosiery union 
in recent years got under way begin- 
ning March 1 in the Reading district 
and at the present time it is estimated 
that nearly half of the machines in 
that area have been affected, with se- 
rious danger that the situation would 
develop along similar lines among open 
Shop plants in Philadelphia. The situ- 
ation in the Pennsylvania district, 
which produces approximately 55 per 
cent of all full-fashioned goods in this 
country, began to appear so serious to 
mill representatives in the large sell- 
ing centers that many have been urg- 
ing buyers to take in all the merch- 
andise they could carry. 


New Accounts Turned Down 


Southern sellers’ instructed’ their 
mills that production should be stepped 
up to capacity, apparently fearing that 
the union would next turn its atten- 
tion to the South as soon as it 
achieved its goals in the Philadelphia 
and Reading sections. At the end of 
the first week orders from new ac- 
counts that usually scour the market 
for goods in emergencies, were being 
turned down by nearly all houses. Miil 
agents were especially anxious to sat- 
isfy the needs of their own customers 
before considering new accounts, some 
in the trade looking for a long siege, 
notwithstanding reports at the present 
time that negotiations are being con- 
ducted to bring about an early settle- 
ment. At present full-fashioned ho- 
siery prices are steadier, with short- 
ages in prospect in some _ instances. 
Quite a number of sellers were refus- 
ing to take advance business even at 
listed quotations under which a num- 
ber were selling only two weeks ago. 
The list price of $5.75 on standard 4- 
thread, 42-gauge ringless remains un- 
changed for the moment but there is 
already talk of $6.00 on new business. 
Such hosiery early last month was 
priced down as low as $5.25 a dozen, on 
the assumption that slackness in new 
business at that time might continue 
through much of the pre-Easter sea- 
son. Wholesale buyers in the market 


have found it next to impossible to lo- 
cate any goods in this category at $5.50. 

Although new orders for full- 
fashioned hosiery failed to develop 
at the expected rate during the lat- 
ter half of February, manufacturers 
in this section are operating on full- 
time schedules on orders already on 
their books. Manufacturers regard- 
ed this late February decline in new 
volume as seasonal and most agreed 
that even without the acceleration of 
strike fears, business would pick up 
seasonally shortly after the first of 
March. The easing in prices at that 
time was not general but was con- 
fined to a relatively small number 
of plants that were not sold so far 
ahead as others. Manufacturers feel 
that even aside from the steadying 
influence of the strike threat hosiery 
prices were not high enough. Offi- 
cials of the large full-fashioned ho- 
siery associations here declared that 
hosiery prices over the coming 
months would have to advance in 
order to allow the average plant to 
make a reasonable profit. 

Most mills are well supplied with or- 
ders for the immediate and near fu- 
ture, there being no particular pres- 
sure to sell ahead. May and June are 
uncertain quantities as yet, but the 
market is fairly well set up until the 
middle of April or the first of May 
in the absence of developments in con- 
nection with the strikes. Many sellers 
believe any buyers looking for a repe- 
tition of the market of the first five 
months of last year will be much mis 
taken. They argue that practically re 
gardless of what happens to raw silk, 
higher silk hosiery prices are clearly 
indicated because of probable legisla- 
tion in increasing mill costs and pos- 
sible wage increases. In view of this, 
it was logical that details against old 
orders should increase and this became 
particularly apparent the first week 
of March and at the same time new 
business then began to show a defin- 
ite improvement. Although the pos- 
sibility of curtailment in the Reading 
district through the general strike was 
receiving a great deal of attention from 
buyers and sellers, many felt it was 
not such a major factor as others felt 
in view of the fact that many mills 
have ample stocks to take care of the 
Easter trade deliveries. In addition 
there is considerable opinion that a 
rally in raw silk may be expected in 
March. 

The first week of March brought an 
uneven price situation into view, rep 
resentatives of some mills insisting that 
they were selling in satisfactory vol- 
ume on the basis of $5.75 for a good 
quality 4-thread, 42-gauge_ringless, 
while at the same time, others making 
comparable goods reported that they 
were finding it difficult to get either 
orders or details on a $5.50 basis. Full- 
fashioned sellers found at that time 
erepe stockings were becoming more 
important and that there was a grow- 
ing demand for novelties of a wide va- 
riety, including mesh and lace stock- 


ings, colored and pointed heels. Inter- 
est in knee-length, full-fashioned and 
seamless, has been good, despite fears 
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Direct-connected motor and drive shaft—only 
one belt from shaft to machine. 


Patented Automatic Ball-Bearing Clutch and 
Brake—gives positive control, quick starts and 
stops. 


All moving parts encased in steel—Safe, Clean, 
Economical. 


Scientific Lubrication throughout reduces fric- 
tion to the minimum. 
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heck these features against 


YOUR idea of a Power Table 





Elimination of all belt pull from shafts saves 
better than 35°% on power. 


Definite increase in production due to absence 
of operating fatigue. 


Demountable top permits any arrangement of 
machines. 


Exceptionally rugged construction eliminates 
vibration. 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE COMPANY, INC. 


READING, PENNA. 








aming of cotton, burlap and canvas bags. 
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Write for particulars. 





AMERICAN BALL-BEARING SEAMING TABLE — Especially designed for full-fashioned seaming, mock seaming, and for the 
This table is built extra heavy with 3” edge grain front planks, thereby reducing 
vibration to a minimum. The length varies from 3’ 0” to 5’ 0”; the width can be had in 16”, 18”, 24” and 30”. The 
standard table generally used is 3’ 6” x24”. A | H.P. motor will operate up to six machines. 
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AMERICAN BALL-BEARING LOOPING TABLE — Illustrating an ‘American’ one-half H.P. Direct-connected Speed Reducer 
Electric Ball-Bearing Motor driving Sixteen Dial Loopers at 300 R. P. M. 
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in some sections of the market that 
sales of this type merchandise are soon 
to be curtailed at retail by the coming 
back of short skirts. 

Although buyers of branded full- 
fashioned hosiery are not ordering 
far ahead, general business in the 
branded field so far this year has 
been well ahead of the same period 
last year. Opinion is that there will 
be no changes either up or down in 
regard to prices for April and that 
the $6.35 base price will hold 
through the spring. Unprecedented 
interest in novelty hosiery is report- 
ed, buyers asking for anything in 
the way of novelties, which interest 
is expected to carry right through 
the summer. Although some of the 
novelties are extremely high fash- 
ion, such styles as the colored heels 
are expected to enjoy a fairly heavy 
volume. Easter buying in the full- 
fashioned hosiery field is expected to 
reach a peak about the middle of the 
month. 

Some of the chain and catalog hous- 
es have covered to the end of June on 
42-zgauge ringless goods at prices un- 
derstood to average them about $5.25, 
although it is further understood that 
the goods are not being made accord- 
ing to all specifications of a first-class 
stocking. In contrast to the late Feb- 
ruary decline in full-fashioned, the 
seamless section of the market has 
been a feature, heavy shipments of 
anklets for women and misses, as well 
as infants’ and children, continuing up 
to the present. Important sellers in 
the popular price fancy hose field re- 
port the status of this division of the 
business as fair and some mills say 
details are not what they should be 
on women’s seamless stockings, but 
generally this branch of the hosiery 
trade is regarded as being in good 
shape. Infants’ socks and children’s 
goods of practically all varieties, par- 
ticularly five-eighths length, are strong- 
ly sold ahead, and many manufactur- 
ers are late in making deliveries on 
present contracts. Infants’ sock mills 
are certain of having another record- 
breaking season. 

Chain store specifications against 
popularly-priced fancy half-hose have 
not been up to expectations, but vol- 
ume on slacks, self-supporting short 
socks, will reach new highs this spring. 
Representatives of mills which have 
offered mercerized and combed num- 
bers in knee-length women’s seamless 
stockings, have been surprised with the 
large volume they have received, prin- 
cipally from mail-order houses. In 
many cases, buys of anklets, including 
men’s and misses, have been asking for 
earlier deliveries than called for in 
their contracts, many asking for April 
and May shipments during the pres- 
ent month. Shipments of this type 
merchandise during recent weeks show 
very substantial gains over the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Protection Clauses 


The uncertainty of future manufac- 
turing costs is reflected in the selling 
of children’s hose for fall deliveries. 
Some large chains are willing to con- 
tract now for merchandise such as 
five-eighths and seven-eighths lengths 
but they want to be quoted definite 
prices which will hold, not quotations 
conditional upon increases in costs 
through Federal legislation or other- 
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Ringless"’ Suit Concluded 
PHILADELPHIA.—Presentation of evidence in the anti-trust suit of Rose- 
dale Knitting Company, of Reading, Pa., against the so-called ‘‘ringless’ hosiery 
patent syndicate was concluded March 2 in the Federal District Court here with 
Judge Oliver B. Dickinson presiding, the same judge that last month heard the 
three-week case of the so-called ringless patent group against Rosedale for in- 


fringement. 
outgrowth of that previous suit. 


The present suit of the latter firm against the patent pool is the 
After a two-day trial Judge Dickinson set 


March 22 as date for exchange of final briefs and then named April 9 as date 
for final arguments which is the same day he will hear final arguments in the 
Julius Kayser & Company and Textile Patent Corporation case against Rose- 


dale for patent infringement. 


The Rosedale briefs charged that eleven corpora- 


tions and four individuals comprising the syndicate comprising the Kaufman 
patent group “constitute a combination in violation of the Sherman and Clayton 


anti-trust laws.” 
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wise, which increases might put the 
manufacturer’s price up to such an ex- 
tent as to take the goods out of the 
retail price range for which the buyer 
had intended them. Manufacturers 
feel they cannot sell without the pro- 
tection offered by such clauses. They 
have no means of anticipating the ex- 
tent of any increased cost which would 
follow any new “little NRA” legisla- 
tion which is now considered a cer- 
tainty. They do not consider it prac- 
tical now to cover on ingrain yarn for 
fall goods on which they cannot get 
into production for some time because 
of the present rush to get out spring 
deliveries. It is pointed out that a 
practical solution of this problem will 
be reached by the seller shortly, being 
in a more energetic selling frame of 
mind and that any probable new Fed- 
eral legislation will not become effec- 
tive over night and might not affect 
costs sharply on its effective date. 


Notwithstanding this uncertainty, 
there are many factors which will 
contribute toward making March a 
good month for hosiery sales. One of 
the large manufacturers pointed out 
in this connection, that national in- 
come is expected to be from 10 to 
124%, per cent higher than it was last 
year. There is also a feeling of con- 
fidence, such as we have not experi- 
enced for many years. Employment 
is increasing at a faster pace than at 
any time since 1929. All these fac- 
tors combine to make the consumer 
want more goods and at the same 
time greater confidence in the fu- 
ture and higher incomes are also 
creating a demand for better goods. 
This manufacturer therefore said it 
will be just as easy this spring to 
sel] dollar as it was to sell 89-cent 
stockings last year. In addition to 
these factors which will contribute 
towards a large March volume, Eas- 
ter comes on March 28 and an early 
Easter usually gives business a stim- 
ulus which no other factor can equal. 
It gives an impetus to early buying, 
which even unseasonable weather 
cannot offset. 

It gives the fashion department of 
the retail outlet a sales *boost which 
otherwise they could not possibly have 
enjoyed so early in the season. In 
the next place, March, 19287,. gives the 
retailer one selling day more than in 
the same month in 1936, which togeth- 
er with the general upward trend in 
price levels means increased dollar 
volume, presenting an opportunity for 
these outlets to do the biggest March 
volume since 1929. Hosiery jobbers 
say that deliveries from manufacturers, 
especially in anklets and men’s half: 
hose are from two to eight weeks late 


but there have been indications early 
this month that this delivery tightness 
is diminishing. Jobbers predict that 
this spring season in all types of ank- 
lets at retail will top the boom in such 
lines a year ago. Indications are con- 
Sumer demand for these lines will be 
centered in fancy top and striped ef- 
fects with solid colors in the back- 
ground. Most of the spring anklets 
are made of combed and mercerized 
yarn, with little rayon being shown. 
Manufacturers of men’s half-hose in 
this section are also very active. Job- 
bers find that many retailers this sea- 
son are buying a better grade of goods 
than last year and they explain this 
by saying their own customers have 
more money to spend and they want 
to go into the next higher priced 
bracket. 


Quality Emphasized 


There is more emphasis on quality 
and less on price alone than in any 
Season since the depression. Jobbers 
also add that manufacturers of all 
types of knit goods should pay more at- 
tention to the present swing towards 
higher priced goods as they believe it 
will give them the opportunity of in- 
creasing their profit margins. The 
warm weather during most of the win- 
ter has had the effect of slowing re 
tail sales of men’s wool half-hose and 
a good number of the retailers expect 
that they will be compelled to carry 
over large stocks of these lines until 
next fall unless a cold spell is quickly 
encountered. 

Knee-length sales are a feature of 
the current market. Mill shipments of 
these numbers increased sharply last 
year, the gain being approximately 100 
per cent over 1935 and another sub- 
stantial jump is indicated for this year 
unless there is a sharp reversal of the 
present trend. The possibility of such 
a reversal exists in the opinion of some 
merchants because of the vogue for 
shorter skirts. Several in the business 
consider this vogue a major stumbling 
block in the path of largely increased 
retail sales of knee-length stockings 
this spring and summer. They feel 
that short skirts and Knee-length hose 
will not go together and many women 
may be wearing skirts nearly to their 
knees this summer. Others doubt that 
this will be such an important factor, 
as they doubt that skirts will go as 
high as some say and for another that 
they will not stay at that level. It is 
not impossible that shorter skirts may 
have some effect on knee-length ho- 
siery this year, but it is not expected 
that this will seriously diminish de 
mand for this type merchandise be 
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THE VISIBLE RESULTS OF AN INVISIBLE RETAIL PROMOTION 








The steady, profitable volume upon which your business depends comes from a 24 hour-a-day 
“promotion” that costs you not one extra cent—if the hosiery you make is “Brosco” Finished. 
“Brosco” Finishes impart the eye-appealing, low luster, fine texture that sells retailer and con- 
sumer, alike. And, even more important, “Brosco” Finishes give hosiery the spot and run re- 
sistant, longer wearing qualities that continue to sell the hosiery long after it has left your mill. 
“Brosco” Finishes make permanent customers, permanent friends . . . are an important sales 
argument for you. Put them to work NOW! 


Details will be sent you or a hosiery expert will call upon request. Write, today. 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. Mirs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. . « « « « St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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What Makes Our Products Better? 


Over 50 years of experience in the manufacturing of specialty products for the re- ) 
quirements of the textile industry, plus our desire to render every possible service to 


insure the best in dyeing, bleaching and finishing. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLANTS: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. — HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY’S DISPLAY OF 


BANNER KNITTING MACHINES 


IS WELL WORTH THE TRIP TO SEE. 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA 


APRIL 19-23, 1937 


BOOTHS No. 99-104 
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cause sO many women have discovered 
the value of knee-length stockings and 
no longer consider them a fad but a 
permanent contribution to greater free- 
dom and comfort in dress. 

Exports of hosiery for 1936, while 
showing a sizable gain over the pre- 
vious year, were still small consid- 
ering some years in the past, such 
as 1929. Total exports of all kinds 
of hosiery last year amounted to 
913,000 dozens. For 1935 the total 
was 617,000 dozens. Values in 1936 
amounted to $3,383,000 compared 
with $2,243,000 in 1935. There were 
gains in each type of hosiery in 1936 
exports, with the exception of wom- 
en’s seamless rayon and cotton. Chil- 
dren’s cotton hose was exported last 
year to the extent of 102,000 dozens 
compared with 52,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. The exports in 1936 
of women’s full-fashioned silk ho- 
siery amounted to 367,000 against 
243,000 in 1935. These figures com- 
pare with exports in 1929 of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned goods of 699,000 
dozens. 


Strikes May Affect Market 


Although the hosiery strike in Penn- 
sylvania mills may not prove of long 
duration, it was regarded as very sig- 
nificant that the hosiery union was 
able to close so many mills in that 
strong Open shop district. As _ the 
strike spread, buyers of full-fashioned 
numbers realized that this was large 
enough to affect the market of such 
merchandise over the spring months, it 
being taken for granted that the union 
in calling the strike at this time had 
in mind the Easter business. AS a 
market influence, curtailed supplies 
will naturally tend to make prices 
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Interstate Takes Over Hancock Knit 
PHILADELPHIA, March |.—The Interstate Hosiery Company, of New York. 


through a subsidiary, the Westmoreland Hosiery Company, Inc., took possession 
of the Hancock Knitting Mills, one of the oldest full-fashioned plants in the in- 
dustry and one of the largest, the Hancock formerly having 300 full-fashioned 


machines but at present it has about 240. 


The Interstate has thereby added 


considerable equipment to its former machines, it having previously acquired a 
Bromley mill here of medium size making two mill acquisitions in a short time. 
The stockholders of the Hancock agreed to accept the offer of the Westmoreland 
firm and the Interstate officials said production would be kept on an active 
basis in the Hancock which has been idle for years. 





firmer, which will be of especial bene- 
fit to those mills not affected. In this 
latter group come more than twenty 
local mills which operate closed shops 
and have contractual relations with 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

Emil Rieve, president of the union, 
said that the strikes now taking place 
in Philadelphia would not affect the 
closed shop arrangements. “There will 
be no stoppages in such establishments 
as Gotham and Interstate, with which 
the union has had contractual rela- 
tions for many years past. Strikes 
will be called however, against any 
mills where management refuses to rec- 
ognize the union or where wages or 
conditions are below the prevailing 
standards,” he said. Union officia!s 
have indicated that after they bring 
the Berks County district into line, 
they will take many of their organ- 
izers in this section to the South, 
where it is believed they will devote 
most of their efforts later this year. 
This was one of the plans considered 
when the hosiery union late last year 
discarded the national agreement and 
in its place decided upon regional or 
district agreement, with hosiery manu- 
facturers. 


Mild Weather Stimulates Lightweight Underwear; Wage Increases 
and Higher Cotton Strengthen Prices 


While the mild winter has had the 
effect of building up large stocks of 
heavyweight underwear in retail hands, 
much of which will have to be carried 
over until next fall, it is stimulating 
early interest in lightweight lines and 
the view is held that an early activity 
in spring underwear on the part of 
consumers and retailers will bring so 
much business to wholesalers that they 
will have to start immediately to re- 
place stocks. Early in March there 
was a decline in new business, wheth- 
ther in lightweight or heavy goods, so 
that many feel that the new price 
range on spring numbers is yet to be 
thoroughly tested. It is in this con- 
nection that the market is looking for- 
ward to good weather to start the 
sale of lightweight underwear over the 
retail counters. If this should happen, 
it is possible that there will be a scar- 
city of underwear later in the season 
on spring and summer numbers. There 
has also been a lack of important busi- 
ness for the coming fall season and 
there is no doubt that considerable fall 
business remains to be completed in 
different numbers like women’s goods 
and some numbers of men’s underwear, 
such as the winter-weight shirts and 
shorts. 

Buyers when pressed to put down 
their orders are postponing new com- 
mitments, claiming that with imme- 
diate business slow they want to start 
selling some goods themselves before 


buying new goods. In this connection, 
many wholesalers complain that under- 
wear collections are slow. The ex- 
tremely mild winter, during which re- 
tailers have had a setback in the de- 
mand for different heavyweight items, 
is held responsible for the slowness in 
collections now noted. The price situ- 
ation in all kinds of underwear is firm, 
the recent sharp rise in cotton not be- 
ing overlooked in this connection with 
its inevitable affect on yarns which 
are already high and firm. Also the 
wage and hour situation is being tak- 
en into account by manufacturers. Al- 
ready a number in the New York ter- 
ritory have made important wage ad- 
vances that are now in effect so that 
buyers accordingly can see that for the 
immediate future and through next fall, 
goods prices are going to work higher. 

Underwear manufacturers realize 
they will shortly have to figure on 
prices on certain of the men’s light- 
weight numbers for delivery during 
July and August. The larger mills 
are sold ahead, some to May and 
others as far as early June on num- 
bers like the athletic and cannot 
promise deliveries on new business 
before that time. With the outlook 
at present good for an early spring 
season, mills foresee that many 
wholesalers will shortly be looking 
for merchandise to carry them 
through the summer months. The 
question then confronting manufac- 


turers of these lines will be a gen- 
eral opening on lightweight under- 
wear for the spring season of next 
year or else whether they should 
make a price on such numbers only 
for the summer months. 

In this connection some selling ag- 
ents have considered the alternative of 
mills making a price, say for three 
months at a time on men’s athletic 
Shirts and shorts. They point out that 
these goods are now a year-around 
proposition, selling in some volume even 
through the winter months. The sug 
gestion therefore is, these mills might 
follow the precedent in other textiles 
of pricing these goods for several 
months at a time instead of having a 
general opening and selling for a whole 
season ahead. 

In addition to the actual advance 
in wages, these manufacturers ar- 
ranged with labor leaders to run on 
a 40-hour week with some exception 
made for certain periods of extra ac- 
tivity in the spring and fall. It is 
problems like this that confront knit- 
ters in their merchandising plans for 
the balance of this year and the im- 
mediate effect on further lightweight 
business will be noticeable later on 
in the spring when mills are look- 
ing for duplicate orders. Mills gen- 
erally are now making large ship- 
ments of light-weight underwear and 
find wholesalers anxious to get in 
purchases. While a few large mills 
making branded numbers report du- 
plicating on the part of wholesalers 
on athletic shirts and shorts, most 
of the market finds new business 
barely started. Many wholesalers 
are taking their time about complet- 
ing their fall buying of women’s and 
children’s underwear. In some 
goods also, such as the children’s 
lines, there are complaints of prices 
for fall being irregular and slightly 
lower but advances by some of the 
mills on men’s fleeced goods for next 
fall have been attracting attention. 
New business is coming in at a fair 
volume, the clean-up in fleeces this 
year accounting for the early inter- 
est for another season. 

Advances in men’s cotton fleeced un- 
derwear and also sweat shirts made 
of similar cloth, have been placed in 
effect by a number of mills. One of 
the well-known lines of better quality 
fleeced underwear has been advanced 
25 cents a dozen on the union suits and 
12144 cents on the shirts and drawers. 
This makes the 14-pound fleece suit of 
a leading mill $8.50 a dozen against 
$8.25, the 16-pound suit $9.50 against 
$9.25, while the 12-pound shirt and 
drawers is $6.12% against $6.00 pre- 
viously. The advance at this time on 
fleeces was due in part from the sold- 
up condition of these mills for next 
fall as well as the wage increases that 
went into effect the beginning of this 
month, 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 





Advance in Cotton Hardens Yarn Prices—Worsted Yarns Barely 
Steady and Not Active—Rayon Yarns Being Allotted 


Philadelphia, March 8, 1937 


W a the yarn markets have not been witnessing so much new 
business as they did late last year, manufacturers have been 
taking deliveries on old contracts at a very satisfactory rate and in- 
dications are that the early March advance in cotton will stimulate 
new coverage in these counts especially in view of the industry-wide 
fears of coming wage increases in addition to those already granted. 
There has been a firmer tone in the world wool markets and this has 
helped worsted yarn prices some but here they are not more than steady 


with reductions possible on firm offers. 


Sellers of rayon yarns are 


meeting with a demand as large as any time in recent months, meaning 


they are unable to deliver nearly enough to satisfy demands. 


Silk has 


been barely steady and buying ahead is not prevalent although indica- 
tions are hosiery mills will have to come in again soon. 


Cotton Yarns 


Although the latter part of Febru- 
ary was not an active period for the 
buying of cotton yarns, there has been 
an expansion in the demand during the 
early part of March and at the same 
time, scattered easing of prices a few 
weeks back has stopped. The latter 
has been due mainly to a substantial 
increase in the price of raw cotton, 
which is selling on the futures ex- 
change at more than a half a cent 
higher than a month ago. There has 
been no drastic change in yarn prices 
but the tendency again is upward, par- 
ticularly in two-ply yarns going to the 
weaving trades, which are showing 
much more interest in new commit- 
ments than single yarn. Spinners of 
two-ply warps have recently raised 
their asking prices one-half cent, bring- 
ing the main counts like 20s two-ply 
and 30s two-ply to 35% and 4014 cents 
respectively. 

Spinners are well sold ahead, a 
majority having business in hand to 
run them for about three months and 
even during the period of smaller 
new business, shipments on these 
contracts continued at a very active 
rate. In some instances the pressure 
for early deliveries of yarn has 
caused a few spinners to start third 
shifts in their plant, so that such 
mills are operating 120 hours a week 
compared with 80 hours previously. 
Selling agents here do not believe 
enough of them have left the 80- 
hour basis to increase production to 
the extent that softening of prices 
could be expected from this source 
alone. The ending of the automo- 
bile strike has resulted in a heavy 
demand for plush quality weaving 
yarns over the last two weeks and 
spinners of such counts are tightly 
sold ahead so that they are unable 
to promise deliveries on new order 
for at least six weeks ahead. 

There has been some price shading 
by commission merchants here, who 
late last year speculated in yarns by 
placing substantial contracts with spin- 
ners for their own accounts. They have 
a substantial profit on contracts of this 
type at the present time and when de 
mand declines, the tendency has been 
for them to offer this yarn to manu- 
facturers at prices somewhat under 
those asked by spinners. Late in Feb- 
ruary some sales of 20s/2 warps were 


reported as low as 33% cents at the 
time that the lowest price from spin- 
ners on this count was 341% cents. One 
of the unusual features of the carded 
yarn section is that prices of two-ply 
yarns are selling 3 cents higher than 
single in the same count; for exam- 
ple, 20s/2 warp at 35 cents and 20s 
single at 32 cents. Selling pressure 
in single counts is much greater than 
in the ply because of larger produc- 
tion, selling agents reporting that while 
there is a fair to good demand for sin- 
gle yarns, prices continue barely stea- 
dy because so much single yarn is be- 
ing forced on the market. 


Combed Yarns 


Combed yarns have not been selling 
So actively as early in the year but 
combed spinners are sold ahead for 
three to four months and they are 
unable to keep up with the delivery 
demands now being made upon them. 
This tight delivery situation is a fac- 
tor in keeping quotations of these yarns 
firm and within the last few days 
there have been advances made, par- 
ticularly on the finer counts. Deliver- 
ies of single combed yarn to underwear 
manufacturers are heavy at present but 
new business in this type yarn has 
been draggy. Spinners quote 30s sin- 
gle at 43 cents but there have been 
sales closed at least 1 cent under this 
figure. Mercerized yarn prices are un- 
changed at 75 cents for 60s/2 which 
is the price-list made effective late in 
December. Shipments of mercerized 
yarns are very heavy but new business 
quiet. 


Worsted Yarns 


Worsted yarns have been easy dur- 
ing the month and new business has 
been quiet although during the last 
week there has been a noticeable pick- 
up in both new business and shipments 
on old contracts of knitting yarn. 
Weavers of men’s wear are busy, many 
of them operating two shifts, but these 
plants are consuming yarns that were 
bought some weeks back and they are 
in no rush to place additional orders. 
Weakness in the wool and top markets 
during recent weeks, but which now 
show signs of disappearing, was the 
reason for this refusal of buyers to 
consider new commitments but a fur- 
ther upturn in the raw market could 


quickly change this picture. Prices of 
weaving yarns have declined approxi- 
mately 10 cents during the last month, 
while knitting yarns show little change. 
The latter were reduced a month ago 
and are holding steady at those figures, 
at which a larger volume of business 
than for some weeks past has recently 
developed. 

The advance in clothing prices 
early in March by the large chain 
distributors, increasing their retail 
prices $2.00 or more, is regarded as 
a very favorable development by 
spinners and weavers, who feel that 
these large goods buyers will now 
be able to pay fairer prices for goods 
and thereby permit better margins 
for spinners and weavers this year. 


Rayon Yarns 


Producers opened their books at the 
beginning of March for May shipment 
orders. No change in prices were made¢g 
notwithstanding the sold-up condition 
of the industry. Yarn continues to be 
shipped directly from production with 
no reserve stocks of any desirable num- 
bers in producers hands. Concern is 
being expressed in the market at the 
continued yarn shortage. Producers of 
all types of synthetic yarns have been 
sold up for April a few hours after 
they opened their books for that sell- 
ing period and the shortage is even 
more pronounced in the acetate and 
cuprammonium fields than in the vis- 
cose fields. Evidence of the scarcity 
of weaving numbers is indicated by the 
cloth delivery figures. Although ship- 
ments of cloth equalled production dur- 
ing a recent month, those of staple 
cloths were smaller than during De 
cember. Since mills took in all the yarn 
they could obtain and complained be 
cause of the smallness of supplies it 
is felt that had additional yarn been 
available for that period, considerably 
more cloth could have been sold. At 
no time since early fall has there been 
anything like an adequate reserve 
stock of yarns in producers hands. It 
is expected with May demand about 
as large aS any previous booking pe 
riod, the shortage of yarn will become 
even more serious as the fall weaving 
season begins. 

Raw silk has been barely steady 
over the last month but during the 
last week has been displaying a firm- 
er tone. Support for the market 
continues to come as in recent weeks 
from the firm trend in Japanese spot 
prices but sellers in New York 
found it necessary to go well below 
cost prices abroad to move any vol- 
ume of silk. Hosiery and other 
manufacturers are not embarking on 
any ambitious program of buying, 
most covering only a few weeks 
ahead at a time. The trade does not 
feel that the long range outlook jus- 
tifies any extensive bullishness. 
However, the continued firmness in 
other commodities and in prices gen- 
erally may have an unexpected ef- 
fect in silk. March would have been 
a good month in hosiery production 
but consumption will be curtailed 
by the strikes. Silk goods weavers 
are not very active. 
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12s TO 45s SINGLE AND PLY 





Package Dyeing 
Cones or Tubes —also — 


PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 
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Knitting and Weaving Yarns 















| “Complet” 


Eventually yours 


IEBERKNECHT 





also 
LEGGERS and FOOTERS 


Manufactured 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT, G. M. B. H. ‘KARL LIEBERKNECHT, INC. 


Oberlungwitz, Saxony Reading, Pa. 





SOLD BY 


LOUIS HIRSCH TEXTILE MACHINES, INC. 


Booths 197-8-9, 220-!-2 
47 West 34th St., New York City 

















WINNER 


OF THE BRONZE AWARD! 
A Package that TRIPLED Sales 


|; THE ALL-AMERICAN PACKAGE COMPETI- 








TION for 1936, sponsored by “MODERN PACK 

AGING”, the Cannon Mills won the BRONZE 

AWARD in the Set-Up Paper Box Classification. 
Thousands of packages were entered in this group 
and the award was one of the few granted out of 
12,000 entries. The novel box, featuring Cannon 
towels, and that which more than tripled sales, was 
produced by the Old Reliable “Old Dominion’. 


Whether you have a single package or a family of 
containers—whether it’s a set-up box, folding box, 
window box or special tricky package—no matter 
What kind, size, shape or design you may desire or 
require, we can furnish it. Let us design, without 
obligation, a container that will win you the award 
of increased sales! 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.), Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 








AVONDALE MILLS 


Svlacauga, Ala. 





Svcamore, Ala. — 





OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40's. 





Selling Agents: 


WaTERMAN, CurRRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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FROM JANUARY 1st 1937 TO 
MARCH 15, 1937 



















(THE DATE OF PREPARING THIS ADVERTISEMENT) 


13 COTTON MILLS 
IN 5 STATES 


BOUGHT EQUIPMENT FOR CHANGING 


41 LINES of PICKERS 


TO THE 








ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 
SINGLE PROCESS SYSTEM 


In 4 of these 13 Mills, 14 lines of competing 


single process equipment were replaced by the 





ss 


more efficient Aldrich System---continued 





proof of its recognized superiority. 





MADE AND INSTALLED BY 


Greenwood, Work S« uth Carolina 
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In some mills the answer is 
“yes” —to get top production. 
For when spinners have to tend 
to their frames and keep them 
clean as well, they need two 
pairs of hands. 

Many mills have adjusted them- 
selves to the spinner’s limita- 
tions. In these mills, cleaning ts 
automatic—with Parks Auto- 
matic Cleaners. The spinner 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 








Should Spinners be 
SIAMESE TWINS 


simply spins. And with this 
arrangement, production is def- 
initely “upped.” For cleaning 
is better—more regular. Slugs, 
gouts, and bunches are practi- 
cally eliminated. Breakage, loom 
stoppage, and seconds are great- 
ly reduced. 

There are two types of Parks 
Automatic Cleaners. One—the 
ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaner 





—is mounted onthe creel board 
and travels lengthwise. The 
other—the Bunchless Cleaner 
—runs on monorails suspended 
from the ceiling. Both have the 
same automatic operation. Both 
clean as they travel—tregularly, 
efhciently. Either one can save 
you money. Write, or send 
coupon below, for full infor- 
mation. 


FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 


, Parks Automatic Airchanger 1) You may have 
K Sy , an engineer call (1) (Please check) 
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RHODE ISLAND 
WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 


Section 125-A Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C. 
At the sign of the K-A "Plane" 





TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Makers of 
K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOPS 
The Product of Specialized Responsibility 


for making 


BETTER CLOTH AT LESS COST 


“You can’t make anything stick if it is wrong”’ 
Henry Ford 


K-A Has “‘stuck’’ for thirty-four years. K-A Is Right. 


K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 


IS THE 


“MODERN WARP STOP FOR MODERN LOOMS 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


FROM LOOM MOTOR CIRCUIT FROM GENERATOR 
THRU INDIVIDUAL TRANSFORMER THRU DISTRIBUTION WIRING 


K-A IS BEING INSTALLED ON X; XL; C; $3; W3; W4 AND ON OTHER LOOMS 


REPRESENTATIVE MILLS ARE BUYING K-A FOR THEIR NEW LOOMS JUST AS THEY 
BOUGHT K-A FOR PREDECESSOR LOOMS; 


SOME MILLS KEEP THEIR BEST USED LOOMS AND EQUIP THEM WITH K-A: 


SOME MILLS TRANSFER K-A FROM DISCARDED LOOMS TO THEIR NEW LOOMS; 
SUCH IS THE ENDURING, PERMANENT INVESTMENT VALUE OF K-A. 


DIRECT CURRENT 








_ REPLACEMENT OF MECHANICAL WARP STOPS WITH K-A IS PROVING PROFITABLE. 


HOME OFFICE Representatives: 
R. l. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. P. O. Box 1543, Paterson, N. J. 
PAWTUCKET, 


R | P. O. Box 2063, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AUTOMATIC 
WINDING 


Wood Cones For Warping 
Paper Cones For Knitting 


Wood Tubes For Twisting 
Franklin Springs For Dyeing 


SEE IN OPERATION 
at 


GREENVILLE SHOW 


Apr. 5 to Apr. 10 


ABBOTT 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, N. H. 
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THE DEMAND FOR 
SHEARED GOODS 
SPREADING LIKE 
WILD FIRE! 


One Boston firm writes a 
Southern mill: 


“Unless you can furnish us 
with cloth free from hang- 
ing threads similar to that 
furnished by the A and B 
Co., who have recently in- 
stalled Hermas Shears, we 


can no longer do business 


with you. 








Why don’t you install this very 
latest automatic shear and produce 


a neater appearing and more 
readily salable fabric? 


HERM AS MACHINE CO. 


penetra ing N. J. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 











April, 


1937 











The 


DAVID 
BROWN 


Company 





FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~HIGH GRADE 


510)5}5)1\ tome) O10) Brey 
ROLLS, CONES. 


SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





ONG experience, a 
thorough knowledge 

of textile requirements, 
an up-to-date factory, 
expert workmen and a 
complete line of finished 
products are reasons why 
the many mills have re- 
mained our satisfied cus- 
tomers for over 50 years. 


MAIN FACTORY and GENERAL OFFICES 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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a 
Number | 
of Projects 
| 1932 2 
7 “a 
Springs Cotton Mill | One of the largest cott nills 
at Lancaster. 8. C. 1933 10 eid / nae en ‘Tear 4 n rv "sg 
f E j 
= 1934 3 
7 )y 
TT 1935 6 
1936 1] 
1937 | 
L ippmenniaie —_ 











Executives can read a great deal between the lines of this little table, showing the six-year relationship 
between ourselves and the Springs Cotton Mills, at Lancaster, Kershaw, Chester and Fort Mill, South 


Carolina. 


It is a story of constant development on the part of the mill—expansion that speaks of quality mer- 


chandise, intelligently sold. 


And from an architectural and engineering standpoint, it is a story of an organization called back time 


after time to undertake additional expansion projects. 


lf we were to select one special point of pride, it would be the fact that our service to our clients is so 


often continuous, year after year. 


ROBERTI AND COM PAN ¥ 


ATLANTA ILMSSROVAATES GEOoR G A~ 
W— ‘ Architects and Onginee rs ty 
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From Spinning 
to 
A, The Finished Fabric 
“ALBANY” MACHINE CLOTHS 
mean Improved Quality 
ALBANY Bi 
FELT COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 1109 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
| soiasainaiasniasaiin + aD 
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For 1937 
Cotton Card Grinding 


See Our Exhibit 





Booth 207 








“LAZENBY WINDERS Southern Textile 
Will Cure Your Filling Troubles. a 
You can put filling problems behind you—save © __ Exposition 


- machine time, wear and tear — reduce labor ; | 
costs — prevent material waste — on cop, butt =| ; 


and bobbin winding, cotton, woolen or miscel- =; 

laneous yarns, with Lazenby Filling Winders. = ~ B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
y y } oF : = 

ae a i i Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO... INC. Greenville, S. C., 21 Byrd Blvd. 
33 E. LEE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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‘WEST POINT - 
LOOM BEAMS 


BEAM HEADS - BEAM BARRELS 


W esx POINT LOOM 


BEAMS make possible continuous and quality pro- 
duction in the weave room, and the elimination of 
bad selvage Here’s why: 


These Beams run true! The heads are equl- 
distant at all points! Therefore, an even amount 
of yarn winds on the beams at all sides! Thus no 


high and low places at the edge of the warp, and 
consequent bad selvage! 


There is the proper thickness of material at 
what would otherwise be weak points. The pock- 
ets are machined inside so the bearings fit snugly. 
The heads and inside of pockets are finished with 
two coats of paint and thick white lead to prevent 
rust and moisture collecting and running down on 
them. This avoids rust on the yarn! 


COTTON 





Greater Efficiency Per Loom plus More Production 


W esr POINT BEAM 


BARRELS are made of suitable wood. The wood 
is thoroughly seasoned, air dried, then kiln dried 
to a proper moisture content. They will not warp 


The journals are made of a special tough plow 


steel. This increases their life at least 50%. They 
are machined absolutely true and straight, and the 
heads are bored so the journals fit into them tightly 


and stay put! Before shipment all beams are as 


sembled in our plant and heads checked for true 
ness ! 

These are important factors in West VDoint 
Loom Beams which make them so efficient. A 
trial of these loom beams will demonstrate how 
they can actually improve and increase your pro 


duction without added cost. 


* Also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth room machinery, textile machinery repair parts and gears. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY «= MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Ccok Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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“*America’s finest fabrics owe much of their pertection 
to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbins.” 


op 


OLD HANDS 


Into every detail in the construction of each type 
of Clover Leaf Bobbin goes the experience of 
thirty-eight years of scientific bobbin manufacture 

- meeting the varying conditions and _ processes 
of individual manufacturers in the building up of 
silk and synthetic yarns. 


“Ask Your Throwster’ 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. :: SINCE 1899. 


potting in Service to the Silk Industries :: Bobbins for Steaming. Soaking, Winding, Spinning, Ship 
Jes , ’ arping :: With Heads + Sepenioes Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Brass, Stainless Steel, Aluminum Wick 
| sit [ s at Booth N 0. ] Barrels of Cloverite, Wood, tal :: Pin Boards; Redraw Brackets; Reel Arms: Steaming Racks :: Seocteliien, 
oe a te ie Multacolor Bobbins in ae type of bobbin heads and in more than 200 distinctive color combinations. 
A nitting A rts KE xhibition Representatives: W.A. Kennedy Co., Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. :: Dara R. Crawford. Box 176, Providence.R. L 





nett ceeceien ' petate reeete peaeecrceeeeien TELLER peeeanean ; , 
MMI ti iii lilililiiiiiliiiiiil, peuaea il TITITIRITITITITITIELTITLITTTTL LLL TTT TTT tt er 


“Perfection in spinning can be 
most nearly obtained by using” 


“THE DARY | 
TRAVELER” 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company 
has been in business for more than a 





TENSION EYES FOR 
RAYON, SILK, WORSTED 





Fibre shuttles for shuttle changing looms with combi-_ : : quarter of a century and has been 
nation threading arrangement and automatic ear clip = : constantly improving the methods of 
catch for rayons or crepes. — manufacturing High Speed Travel- 


ers, until today we are able to pro- 
duce Travelers of a guaranteed 
weight, temper and style. Dary Trav- 
elers are made from a_ specially 
drawn stock by skilled workmen 
with years of experience. It is the 
Dary Process with diligent watch 
over every detail and the co-opera- 
tion of our customers that has en- 
abled us to manufacture a Traveler 
that is unequalled. 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company, 


At Greenville---Apr. 5-10---Booths 121 and 122 











TUTTE RETR TTEEE 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
Representatives:—D. C. Ragan, Box 1126, High Point, = : Taunton, Mass. 





N. C., E. V. Wilson, 107 Elm Street, Greenville, S. C. B. G. Dary, Treasurer 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. jenn o srunittter® Representatives ayy 


seats atau RY, MRSONUTOSET TS Box 843—Greenville, S. C. Bor 720—Atlanta, Ga. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 





A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 
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Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths 


Since 1831 NOONE’S have been the Standard Roller Cloths. 


The quality and constructions of the Roller Cloth used on your spinning rolls 1s 
very important to efficiency in many departments of your pl ant. 


NOONE’S can supply you with the type of cloth best suited to your particular 
class of work. 


Ask to be shown. 


Use NOONE’S Roller Cloths and be assured of proper resiliency and that 
sturdy durability that enables you to produce a strong, round, uniform, smooth 
running yarn at most reasonable cost. 


Since the first spinning rolls were covered in America, a great many substitutes 
for Woolen Roller Cloth and Leather have been introdue why as 1s usually the case 
with something new that is highly advertised, many are eager to give it a trial, 
hoping that its vadvertised wonders will prove true, but not one substitute yet pro- 
duced has met the test of NOONE’S Standard Roller Cloths and a good Leather 


for covering spinning rolis. 


Many manufacturers have tried substitutes from time to time, only to, sooner 
or later, become convinced of the much sreater efficiency and far-reac hing economy 
of a good Roller Cloth and good Leather. 

Make sure that your Roll Coverer is using NOONE’S Roller Cloths on your 
rolls. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths 


h Offi Sole Agents For 
Southern ce 
11 James Street The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Greenville, S. C. Peterborough ‘i . New Hampshire 
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CO 


Time 


To Get In Step 


with modern textile 
progress. Equip your 
plant with efficient 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 


HIGH-SPEED 
CREELS - WARPERS 


WINDERS 


and other machines developed 
by Sipp-Eastwood engineers to 
meet today’s demands for 


SPEED with 
ASk= 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 


CORPORATION 
PATERSON NEW JERSEY 








: , Dependable 
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Uniform 


Quality 


VICTOR 
MILL 
STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 














® BOILS THIN 


® HAS MORE 
PENETRATION 


@ CARRIES WEIGHT 
INTO THE FABRIC 





QUALITY 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 
Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA 


ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. 
F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH ©O. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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MANUAL CLEANING LABOR 
£0; ‘ | 
WITH AMCO No. 4! 





CONSIDER THESE | neniaaemebin labor to ne humidifiers can be eliminated by 
POINTS ener tie Amco _ 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizers. _— air and water 

‘ orifices are automatically cleaned whenever the air supply is shut off. 

Better Spray The smooth concave surface around the nozzle is kept clean of lint and 

No Waste of Power fly by streamlined currents of induced air. The Amco No. 4 Atomizer 


Improved Construction . “1 ; ae 
Automatically Self-Cleaning is always clean; top efficiency is maintained; cleaning labor is elim- 


(both air and water nozzles) inated. 

No Drip — No Feathering Down 
Maintains Full Capacity Delivery 
Eliminates Manual Cleaning Labor equipment, use Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizers for low cost oper- 


On newly installed humidifying systems or to improve present 


ation and maintenance. The neatness, the compactness, the ingenious 
operation of the Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer is not matched by 
any other atomizer. An Amco engineer will be glad to show it to you 


and to explain its operation. Write today. American Moistening 





Company, Providence, R.I.,... Boston... Atlanta... Charlotte. 


Under conditions like these, Automatic 





HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO THE HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
JUST ONE LINE OF BUSINESS 


COTTON 








Johnson experience in automatic temperature 
regulation dates back over half a century. 
Continuous development, to meet the chang- 
ing requirements of the heat-using industries, 
has been the watchword during all that time. 
Design, manufacture, and installation of 
Johnson apparatus are in the hands of a 
single, unified organization operating through 
more than thirty direct branch offices in the 
United States and Canada. 


Johnson engineers are specialists in this one 
field. Call on them for recommendations, 
specifications, and estimates in connection 
with any temperature or humidity control 
problem encountered anywhere in the Mill: 
Automatic control for pipe coils, unit heaters, 
humidifiers, air conditioning, and process 
work. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Direct branch offices in all principal 
cities, including Greensboro, N. C., and 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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AUTOMATIC 


TEMPERATURE -AND HUMIDITY 


CONTROL 
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TRADE MARK 


MERROW 


REA S. PAT. OFF 
\ND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER. 
SEAMING OVEREDG NG 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 





Knitting 

Southern Arts 
Textile Exhibi- 
Exposi- tion, 
tion, Phila- 
Greenville, delphia 
ooths Booths 
No. 225-A No. 332 
and 225-B 333 and 

352 





FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
E. W. Hollister, R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. C. P. O. Box 985, siete Ga. 


entt TULL TULLE LLL TL i Ts 
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Strong, Sturdy, Low- Priced 
| CANVAS BASKETS & TRUCKS 


Are you “in the know” about 
the famous SHAMROCK line?) [}———S 


@ Learn how economically they'll 
serve you! They’re built for rough 
use in textile mills, hosiery mills and 
factories of all kinds. 

Of course, they’re easy to handle No.19 
because they’re light in weight. 

Shamrock Canvas Baskets, 
Hampers and Trucks will receive SM A 
your’ stamp of approval.”’ Your 
jobber is ready to supply you. 




























Write TODAY for Catalog 


WAL 18 18S JB awe. 


MADISON, INDIANA 
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Merkel Mechanics 
are 


Master Craftsmen 
1 
BOBBIN 


Manufacture 





















Fibre- 
Stainless 
Steel and 
Combination & 
hakelite Heads 


Write for information on 
Steaming Twister Spools 
for Cotton Twisting Machines. 


MERKEL BOBBIN CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY J. M. and W. E. KIEFER 


KK 
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ELIMINATION BETTER 
OF DUST AND CLEANING 
LINT 





EVEN NO 
NUMBERS STATIC 





BETTER LESS FIRE 

SANITATION HAZARD 
LESS ENDS SAVINGS OF 
DOWN GOOD COTTON 





BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 


EVERYTHING ro mane ppp mem 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
y oO U Re i 4a Oo oO RS ie EA U T i F U L ? Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for GeO), [e/asie@), ti, (Cm aenese). 





17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


Everything to take dirt off a floor . . . to make it beau- 
tiful and keep it clean, is part of the Finnell service to 
Mills. There are ten different Finnell products for 
waxing or sealing floors. . . . Several types of Gloss 
Seal, each planned scientifically to do a special job. 
. Fillers for wood, composition, linoleum, magne- 
site, cement and cork floors. 
For best application, use the special Finnell applicator 
(see illustration) for liquid waxes and sealers . . . the 
| Finnell Kote dispenser for solid waxes. There is a 
7 complete line of Finnell polishing machines for buff- 
ing, dry cleaning and general maintenance. 
Finnell scrubbing-polishing machines come in all sizes 
' | ranging from the tiny household machine that you can 











Maximum Belt Drive Economy 





Greater Layout Flexibility 


carry in one hand to the giant 200 series capable of 
doing completely three to ten thousand square feet 
an hour. 

Whatever you need, we have, including advice and 
counsel in the solving of your floor maintenance prob- 
















with 














lems. In most large cities a Finnell man is as near as ~~ te ir” A wr 
your telephone directory. Or write us direct. FINNELL GOODFJ YEAR | 
SYSTEM, INC., 1304 East Street, Elkhart, Ind‘ana. EMERALD CORD BELTS | 
FINNELL EXHIBIT --- 12TH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION = | “cncloce —iiipem ae 
GREENVILLE, S. C.---APRIL 5-10---SPACE: SECTION 110 par ter ore 


Sygate 
High. “ae lood. 
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: LONG FLEXING LIFE 
OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE _ eAdvanced belt design 
- |}@ Accurate sheave grooves 
@ Balanced sheave rotation 
@ Moisture and shock proof 


POLISHERS ssate STOCK COMBINATIONS 








WAXES 
SEALERS SCRUBBERS : - UNLIMITED SPECIALS 
CLEANSERS 


MOP TRUCKS — : Fractional to 1500 horsepower 








Write or phone the nearest Worthington Office or Dealer 
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At Greenville — Booth No. 203 


See the Industry s 
No. 1 speed ring 
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DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie Auto-Lubricated 


Guard your profits 77 


with accurate printed weight & Type 
records = ~=6«d Used for wool, 


cotton, mohatr, 


Le 








rayon. 
® No scale you may own is more accurate than the poor- 


est-sighted man who will read its dial. No more accurate 
than smudged, hand-written weight figures jotted down by 
men in a hurry—unless you have a Fairbanks Printomatic 


Weigher. : Laced Type 


There’s never any guesswork about weights—what the - Used for silk, 
dial says, what somebody remembers that last order 
weighed—for with the touch of a button, the scale reads 
itself with mechanical accuracy and sets the result down | finer numbers 
in cold type on your own weight ticket or on a sealed, 
locked tape for permanent record purposes. 


rayon and the 


of cotton and 





worsted. 
If human eyes read your dial scales ... if human hands 
and human brains have to translate the dial’s reading on 
your weight records . . . remember that often a single | 
error would pay for the mechanically perfect weight re-_ ; The complete line of DIAMOND FINISH spin- 
cording of the Fairbanks Printomatic Weigher. It can be ning and twister rings for cotton, silk, rayon, 
attached to your present Fairbanks scales, or included as worsted, jute, asbestos, etc., will be on display. 


original equipment on your new scales. For your copy of 
Bulletin G-18, address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. And 40 principal cities— 
a service station at each house. 





STUDY YOUR RINGS 
Important gains in production often re- 
sult from modernization of ring practice. 


You are Invited to Visit Our Exhibition at the Southern Textile Expo- 7 Let us help you study them. 
sition, Greenville, South Carolina, April Sth to 10th inclusive. 
6936-SA40.46 


. Nes 2 : 
; Se: ae 
Coe, ene aS .. 
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DIAMOND 


SPINNING Baas RING CO. 
bs La , 23 
Makers of Spinning and Tim one Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette, Geergia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd Chieage 
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This is the Age OF SPEED 
| and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 











New Duplex Twister Travelers — C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Office: — 131 West First St. — Charlotte, N.C. — _ C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: 1. Everett Taylor, H. * Askew, ri 0°. mnie sii diate Go enanene Pratt, sien Mills, N. C. 
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| SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 
E SIZING FINISHING 4 
we WARP SIZING SPECIALISTS wea 


SECO, SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS I 


Reo 
“aaa A COMPANY IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS-— Cara 
= TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


























K E N W O O D UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 























| NWO Tanned 7 wood Rolls, when the Lucas Scavenger Roll 
| a - is available? The truest, longest life and 
Santorizing Blankets - most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 

Palmer Blankets - Leading mills are using them exclusively, 

K SONS _ Samples in your size for the asking. 
| ODU r. deal he  THEL. M. HARTSON COMPANY 
‘| BSG. US PAE OPE Alb N.Y Established 1866 

| —" - North Windham, Conn. 
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FINE QUALITY 
SPECIAL DESIGN 
AND LOW COST 


ARE YOUR ASSURANCE THAT 


Mi- CLEANSER 


a TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER WILL 
SOaaaenany PRODUCE CLEANER, HARDER AND SAFER 
eae tet Gee FLOORS PER DOLLAR INVESTED. 


wT oD) COND al] aR >- Me |=) THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
61 Poplar St. BROOKLYN NY. : ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


eretedt ceeccerigaiel COLECTUCTCCCEGTERCET TOTES Eee 
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SECONDS ARE THE 
MOST COSTLY GOODS 
A MILL MAKES 


WHEN YOUR PRODUCTION 
HAS BEEN PERFECT, THE 
GOODS MAY STILL BE RATED 
AS SECONDS ON ACCOUNT OF 
A WRONG CHOICE OF DYES. 








BY USING 
CIBA and CIBANONE VAT DYES 


FOR GENERAL FASTNESS REQUIREMENTS 





AND 


CHLORANTINE FAST COLORS 


FOR SUN-FAST SHADES 


YOU INSURE SATISFACTION 


CIBA COMPANY. INC. 





POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C 2 | GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON | PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


of Chemical Industry in Basle Sie tm. Wat Dyes of the Dow Chemical Company, Incorporate d. 
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MULITTHEAMo 


| Provide Tailor-Made Air Conditioning 


at LOW COST — One Unit for Small 
Jobs— Series of Units for Large Projects 





Above: Multitherm 
Unit, outlet end, 
with side of casing 
removed showing 
fans, coil and fil- 
Pag fers. Aside from re- 
AA AL Be newing filter packs 
s as necessary and 

oiling fan and mo- 
. tor bearings occa- 

Multitherm Unit, inlet end en ny po or 


summer or winter. 





... for Offices, Factories, 
Company Restaurants, etc. 


These expertly designed units—Clarage Multitherms 
—are the RIGHT answer to a great many condi- 
tioning problems, from a simple cooling job to a 
complete air conditioning installation. 


Properly selected from a wide range of sizes, one 
| unit will handle the average office, factory dept., 
etc.—a series of units recommended for larger 

air conditioning requirements. 


| AND MULTITHERMS ARE SPACE-SAVERS—very 
| compact! Installation is easy; building alterations 
| few. Units can be suspended from the ceiling, or 
installed on the floor. Operation can be made en- 
tirely automatic. 


AN 968 DIFFERENT 


Equipment Combinations 


permit utmost flexibility to meet every need exactly. 
These efficient units can be used for cooling and de- 
humidifying; for cooling and dehumidifying plus heating; 
or for complete conditioning including humidification— 
well water, a direct expansion refrigerant or brine can 
be used as the cooling medium. 


| C; batide ol SPECIFY 
arage builds air rILARACE 
washers in six types CLARAGE 
and many sizes — Ma for 
fans for motor and COMPLETE 
V-belt drive to meet NDITIONING 
any capacity re- 
quirement as used in 
comfort and process 
conditioning. 


ie ie ae ee ee ae ae ee ee ee a 
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Al DRAFT 


FANS & BLOWERS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 





‘| CLARAGE FAN COMPANY « Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


GREENVILLE : 





SOUTH CAROLINA 








Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL BNGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 23 Years 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 























HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

Celebrated 


LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best resulte in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 









STLALLAL 








20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


GRGUTO seaainc COX 


\\ Aljpnie Jrame then. Philadelphia. Pa 


April, 1937 
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N T E R 


Duplex Raw Stock Dryer 


for faster, better drying 


WHAT IT IS: 


The Hunter Duplex is unlike any other available Stock 
Dryer. It is “duplex’’ because it has fans on both sides. 
Thus, it will dry more stock per lineal foot of floor 
space than any other unit. Every fan is directly con- 
nected to its own motor. There are no belts or pulleys. 
Extended surface heaters are used throughout, and all 
heaters are screened against flying lint. It is equipped 
with a special steel plate apron with automatic lubrica- 
tion. It is complete with traveling wool guards and 
baffles that accurately direct the air streams. It is a 


unit that is as modern as today. 


WHAT IT DOEs: 


The Hunter Duplex will dry more stock per square 
foot of floor space than any other unit. For example, in 
less than 27 lineal feet, it dries 1,000 pounds of wool 
hourly. In a Rhode Island mill in slightly less than 35 
feet of floor space, it is drying 1,100 to 1,800 pounds 
hourly of dyed wool, Tussah silk, rayon, ete. In a 
French mill, it dries 1,000 pounds of combing wool in 
approximately 19 lineal feet for the dryer itself. Sim- 
ilar production records can be shown for plants located 
in New Zealand, Brazil, Uruguay, France and the 
United States. It costs you nothing but vour time to 
investigate this modern unit. 








er 
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Write today for copies of large illustrated bulletin giving interesting details 
about this equipment manufactured by James Hunter Machine Company. 


Authorized Southern Agents 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


122 BREVARD COURT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. Telephone Charlotte 2-0498 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., Since 1847 North Adams, Mass 
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Improved : 


a 200s Pe PROCESSING 
_ ™ DUSTLESS 
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| The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ 0703.97.40. @ aap Ofer 


Wilmington, Delaware 


| 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte. Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City 
Newark, New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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BUSY DAYS 


BARE HERE AGAIN 
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As the textile industry marches on, each new dawn of pros- 





perity emphasizes the need for improved ways and means to 
build business. 

In 1937, as in the past three score and ten years, we will 
contribute to textile progress with outstanding products for 
sizing, printing and finishing. It is the special task of our labo- 


ratories to provide dependable materials for greater efficiency 


and economy. 
Renewing our pledge of service, we wish you a full share 


of prosperity in 1937. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INc. 


285 Madison Avenue New York City 





STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS FOR 


SIZING « PRINTING ¢« FINISHING 


Photo by Ewing Galioway 
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: : REPRESENT 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 
SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING 





EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEARS. 





WE BELIEVE THE UNIFORM QUALITY OF 
THESE STARCHES IS THE REASON WHY SHIP- 
MENTS IN 1936 WERE THE LARGEST IN OUR HISTORY. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


PENIcK AND Ford, Lto., Ine 


STARCHES - DEXTRINES - GUMS - CORN SUGARS - CORN SYRUPS 


| CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA NEW YORK N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
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PROTOZYME-TP 


GIVES QUICKER AND CHEAPER 
DE~SIZING FOR RAYONS AND ACETATES 








> completely removes protein sizes, 


Protozyme-TI 
glues, gelatines and fats—affording better penetra- 


tion for the dvestuff. 


Its high proteolytic and liquefying properties 
make it economical and easy to use. It vives a rapid 
strip with a minimum of handling on jig or boil-off 


machine. 


Protozyme-TP causes a peculiar swelling action of 
the fibres which guarantees thorough dyestuff pene- 
tration and leaves rayons and acetates with a soft. 


full hand. | 





FREE! Try it and be convinced —write today for 
samples and quotations. 


CQUES WOLF & CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providenee. R. L.: Philadelphia, Pa.: Utiea. N.Y.: Chicago, IIL: Greenville.s.¢ .: Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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SOAP 


NOTE: The soap 
used in the solutions 
shown is a standard 
textile soap. 


HARDNESS OF 
WATER IN GRAINS 
PER GALLON 


NOLLODSD 


DISTILLED 5 10 


April, 1937 










IN ANY PROCESSING BATHS CONTAINING HARD WATER OR 


METALLIC SALTS “ARCTIC SYNTEX wit Finp 





HIDDEN PROFITS ror YOU! 


AVE you ever had these trou- 

bles? Spotting. Uneven colors. 
Profits lost on goods re-processed 
due to difficulties caused by hard 
waters and metallic salts. Then 
here's good news! 

Arctic Syntex will uncover *‘Hid- 
den Profits’’ for you by tending to 
eliminate these principal causes of 
re-processing. Just look at the un- 
retouched pictures above. See how 
Arctic Syntex gives plenty of pene- 
trating suds .. . and no trouble-caus- 
ing deposits . (even in water of 
30 grains per gallon hardness—510 
parts per million. ) 

With Arctic Syntex, you are pro- 
tected against formation of insol- 
uble compounds and the re-process- 
ing they so frequently cause. And 
best of all, Arctic Syntex can be 


safely used on the most delicate 
shades and fabrics. It gives you 
beautifully clear, brilliant colors... 
goods free from spotting . . . goods 
that bring you top prices. 


You will find that there are many 
processes where Arctic Syntex can 
help you uncover “‘Hidden Profits.”’ 
Although it costs a little more per 
pound, you use less and you 
save money on time and labor. Ask 
your C.P.P. representative for the 
complete story. Or write us direct. 
There's no obligation. 

- . . 
*ARCTIC SYNTEX, the most advanced 
development in fatty acid derivatives, 
is made in two forms, A. and T. Each 
offers specific advantages in the proc- 
essing of wool, silk, cotton and rayon. 


Both are stable under usual storage con- 
ditions. Both are consistently uniform. 


ARCTIC SYNTEX 


Latest Development in Fatty Acid Derivatives 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








* ARCTIC SYNTEX A andT 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


May be used without hesitation 
in acid or alkaline solutions. 


It is an excellent wetting-out 
and penetrating agent. 


Is unaffected by hard water or 
metallic salts. 


Prevents the separation of lime 
soaps and acts to disperse lime 


soap particles already formed. 


>. 
6. 
Bs 


Shows good scouring action. 


An excellent emu!sifier for oils 
(Mineral, etc.) 


Neutral in reaction, effective in 
liquors containing no free al- 


kali, it can be used on the most deli- 
cate shades and goods. 


8. 


Possesses no felting properties. 
Can be used on loose or open 


weave fabrics. A valuable assistant in 
fulling, because of its penetrative and 
emulsifying properties. 


9. 
10. 
Tl. 


Is stable under ordinary storage 
conditions. 


Dissolves readily in water, form- 
ing a clear yellowish solution. 


Has desirable levelling action 
in dyeing. 
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@ Visit us at the Greenville Show, 
Booths 329 and 330 in the Balcony. 


COTTON 






Exploration It Can Also Do For 





In 1492 Christopher Colum- 
bus crossed 3800 miles of Atlan- 
tic ocean in 45 days and discov- 
ered a new continent. His dis- 
covery has gone down in history 





Established 1851—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 


New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Charlotte 


as a monument of INDIVIDUAL 
courage and individual thinking. 
However, from the standpoint 
of actual achievement, Admiral 
Byrd’s airplane flight to the 
North Pole in 1926 overshadows 
Columbus’s voyage, for Byrd 
crossed 1600 miles of barren ice 
fields in 15% hours. To Byrd 
alone goes the credit for indi- 
vidual conception, but he would 
be the first to admit that his per- 
formance would have been im- 
possible without the COLLEC- 
TIVE THINKING of specialists 
in many different fields. 
COLLECTIVE THINKING is 


Dextrines 
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Textile Finishing 


also a means to greater achieve- 
ments in textile sizing, printing, 
and finishing. It is available to 
even the smallest plant or de- 
partment through A-H Consul- 
tation Service. This service is 
rendered free of charge by a 
staff of specially trained chem- 
ists, assisted by a complete, 
modern laboratory and a com- 
pany experience of 122 years. 

What are your sizing, print- 
ing or finishing problems? Write 
us about them, or tell them to 
our representative, and let us 
combine our experience with 
yours toward a profitable solu- 
tion. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


G H E M C A L S em Bear or Gums and 


Softeners . 


Soluble Gums 


Soluble Oils . Tallow . Waxes . Soaps . Flour 
. Starches . Pigment Colors and Lakes . Ammonia 
Acids . Blue Vitriol . Borax . Bichromate of Soda . Bichromate 
of Potash . Liquid Chlorine . Chloride of Lime . Caustic Soda 
(solid or flaked). 
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ONE PRODUCT INSTEAD OF 3 OR A! : 


That's the economical way to get high, 





a 


ND THIS SMALL 













medium or low pebble on Rayon Crepes. att BE 
Practical throwsters simply SLENDER A ist WH 
. a PERSON NEEDS 





ends 


vary the quantity of 


HYDROXCENE 


and control the character 

of their crepes. 
There is no necessity of using a different product 
for each type of pebble you desire. With 
Hydroxcene, the ALL-PURPOSE product, you 
simply vary the quantity and get similar pebbles, 
on Viscose-Type Yarns (Viscose Co., Du Pont, 
Enka). Vary the pebble by increasing or decreas- 
ing the amount of Hydroxcene used. Some of 
the finest Bemberg Sheers are today treated : : 
saa 08 ALL-PURPOSE Hydroxcene is not only the economical | 
way, but the safe way: There's less chance of error weigh- 
ing-out when but ONE product is used. You get more vari- 
ables with Hydroxcene because it is more elastic. 











KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 N. Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











WAYS TO ASSURE A 
BETTER BLEACH... 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 
Technical Service are proven ways to im- 
prove the quality of your bleach and the 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- 


onstrate. No obligation, of course. 






* 
er F 3% 

ae * 
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ae 





Diastafor Departmen | BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED — Boston + New York » Philadelphia * Chicago 








691 Washington Street, New York, N. a. = Charlotte « Toronto « Montreal 
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END THEM QUICKLY - 


on Ory 


’Phone or write us fuli details, to get 
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VALUABLE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers find it a profit- 
able habit to call on Onyx to help them out of 
costly mill difficulties. This valuab'c service is 
open to any textile mill, without charge or ob- 
ligation. 


Your processing problems receive the author- 
itative help of “specialists on finishing materi- 
als.” Our laboratories, chemists, field men and 
specialized “troubleshooters” combine forces to 
speedily trace the cause and remedy the trouble. 


When your next processing difficulty arises... 
call on Onyx! Give us full details of the trouble, 
the type fabric, process, operating set-up and 
other helpful data. Recommendations will be 
sent—or a trained field man will call, as your 
condition requires. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Repr.: E. W. Kiumph, Charlotte, N. C. 

New England Off.: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co. Inc., Chicago 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal 








- SABORATORY- CONTROLLED 





PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 


COMPOUNDS 
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To eed HUSSONG Machines is to want them and keep on wanting them. 


In no other machine is so wide a range of work possible 


In the day’s grist: 
SKEIN DYEING | shee) «~SKEIN BLEACHING 





Jaspee Dyeing. 
Chenilles. 


Frieze Yarn. 


Finest to coarsest counts plain 
and mercerized cotton. 


Hardest twist sewing thread to 


, , llion 
the softest roving. Carpet Fringes, rayon Bullio 


Fringes, linen and_ cotton 
Fringes. 


Tassel and Ball Fringes. 
Edgings and Galloons. 
Wind Lace. 

Cords and Tassels. 

Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


Jute, Hemp, Ramie and Linen 
skeins. 


All length skeins. 





Twines and Cordage. 
Flat and tubular Laces. 
Tapes and Braids. 


Carpet Binding, cotton and 
w orsted. 


Furniture Gimp, cotton and 
rayon combination. 


Webbing for Automobiles. 














35 lb. Skein Dyeing Machine. 
Stainless Steel thruout. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG-WALKER-DAVIS CO 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, Penna. 
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FADE-OMETER SIAM ES 





EASURES SUNLIGHT FADING 











After 56 Years Still the Standard! 








Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene 


Recommended by SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


ANI. and Rationa! Ainelee O75 gcteoy Proseee Gopeng et 
Bureau of Standards 40 Rector Street New York 









212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 





Also Sole Manufacturers 
of LAUNDER-OMETER 











Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Company, 
| Chattanooga, an. Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Write For Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, 7. e 


22 Page Catalog 


E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, , : 
Lynchburg, Va. en © aes & Ware 


a es Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tampa, Fla. . 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


3 8 7 se Su perior Street " @aliaelele Miller oe & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. 











Fades Colors Like Ege 
Actual Sunlight [ A lf S TI [ N (} f) A F 





Atlas Violet Carbon Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 
Arc — Nearest 56 years ... and better than ever! Constantly : 

K D | alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- ee 
nown up icate tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting fe 
f J  S F h of technical supervision is behind every operation . 

©) une oun ig T of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay es 

Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the ee 
highest commercial standards, full strength and oS - 
uniformity. Fo [ 

= nats — of Ask for Information on é 

ration n Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor : : 

5 Cor ¢ wl —— ee ee e 

oride — Calcium hloride — Causticized Ash é 
ents per our — Caustic Potash-— Sodium Nitrite — Soda Ash — ‘ 
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Give the 


TEXTILE 
QUINTS Bx? 4 


the Hight Start Mam C0) htt}. 
\esse.e. LINEN 
...... WOOL 

.. RAYON 











LAUREL Processing Agents do just that. Theirs is the gentle 
treating action which the Textile Quints—Silk, Cotton, Linen, 
Wool and Rayon—need to develop their latent as well as 
their manifest commercial possibilities. 


LAUREL PROCESSING 


AGENTS FOR: 
Soak: hon Laurel Processing Agents increase the life span and market 
oaking Sizing : ‘ . : , 
Seiden Coning value of the textile fibers by matching their requirements 
BI CEN through all their various tender stages—from the cocoon, the 
eaching Finishing . . . 
iateeneine ineaitiins plant, the hide, and the laboratory—to that highly desirable 
eas aes state in world markets which means consumer demand. 
couring Dull-Finishing 
Pulling Waterproofing Laurel Technicians strive constantly to find better and more 


economical ways of preparing textile fibers for their proper 
place in fashion and industry. 


Mills everywhere depend on the Laurel Processing Agents 
for the right start and the right finish of their knit and woven 
fabrics. Are you profiting by such a start and finish? 


Laurel SOAP MFG. CO., Inc. 


William H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 


2600 E. TIOGA STREET PHILADELPHIA 








Warehouses: Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PEEECREELEGTET ORGS 


-MORTON VERTICAL BEAM 


PACKAGE AND ROVING 
DYEING MACHINE— 


Machine will dye 400 pounds of yarn on beams, or 
300 one pound tubes, or 100 two-pound cones, 


















Machine has reverse and double circulating features 
thus insuring uniform dyeing. 








@ Machine built of nickel iron to resist corrosion and 
rust. 


Also furnished in Stainless Steel. 


Beam or Package Carrier automatically centers itself 
in packing joint. 





Lid is counterbalanced, saving time and effort in open- 
ing machine. 


Lid has opening for withdrawing samples without loss 


of dye liquor. Machine furnished 
. . Belt, Tex Rope and 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. Direct drive. 


Agents for our products in the Carolinas. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, COLUMBUS, GA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Morton Improved Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing Morton Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam and Package Dyeing 
Machine. Machine. 
Morton Automatic Ball Bearing Calender Racks. Morton Improved Dye Beams, made of rust resisting iron and 


Stainless Steel. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil THE IDEAL METAL 


Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil , DISTRIBUTORS: for re 
PENETRANTS he, tha | CORROSION [| 


: a, oo a 

BINDOL - ALPHASOL —obetreie, rains’ | RESISTANCE | 
Bleach Softener CSO, ton, Jersey City. in the P 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners NEE Gor nes FEXTIL . ‘ _ USTRY | 


VICTROLYN, | ae Foundry & Special Castings 


. . e = Mf . . 
the economical assistant in warp sizing. : — (Rough or machined] 


Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


COGPE R a _ & 
STAINLESS; 
CASTINGS Aue 













® Pipe Fittings + Valves 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS Shipments from Stock 
AND VIOLET TINTS THE COOPER ALLOY 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY | ae FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Retna ei, Elizabeth, N. J. 








Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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V4 NEW “HURRICANE” DRYERS... 
GREATLY INCREASE CAPACITY~ CUT COSTS 








Lowers Operating Costs 


Generates Higher Air Pressures 
Speeds up Drying—Increases Capacity 


Unusual SAVINGS in power and steam consumption. 


Does the Work of 3 Machines 
... 1 Man Equals 3 to 6 Men! 


Features the New Aero-Therm Unit, which forces air THROUGH 
the fabric instead of across it. Assures faster, more uniform, 
more thorough drying. Greatly increased capacity. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished melolaias 














Lubriko Greases 
BALL and ROLLER BEARING 


LUBRICANT 


OT experimental, but for over a dec- Our success in this field is well acknow!l- 
ade trusted and depended upon to edged. Our experience enables us to 
PROTECT and LUBRICATE this type of render SERVICE you will find most 
equipment SAFELY and EFFICIENTLY. valuable. ; ; 


x * * 
Manufactured by 


MASTER LUBRICANTS COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern States Distributors 





Taylor Parker Company ‘didi ____Norfolk, Va. Electrical Repair & Service Co., 2411 Avenue “A”, Birmingham, Ala 
Harwood Bros. - ee 1011 E. Canal St., Richmond, Va. R. J. Tricon Co._- 747-53 Tchoupitoulas St , New Orleans, La 
Montgomery & Crawford Spartanburg, 8. C Kentucky Bearings Service_.415 South Second St., Louisville, Ky) 
Charlotte Supply Co. _Charlotte, N. C Chears Bearings & Transmission Supplies ——————— . 

a 631 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


Kaufman Bros. - Asheville, N. C 


Hyman Supply Co. Wilmington, N. C. Fischer Bearings Co 1802 Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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GOES PROFIT!! 
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\é DOWN COME “SECONDS’’— 
\\ when you use the specially 


purified textile silicate of soda, 
Star Brand. 


Star safeguards your goods and 
conserves peroxide because: 


1. Star’s clarity and purity prevent 
flocculent material from depositing 


A on the goods and forming spots 


2. Star stabilizes the peroxide bath 
and releases oxygen evenly 


Send for frec copy Leaflet 441 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W.Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


SILICATES OF SODA. 
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Atlanta 


TMO©o 
per OR» 
HOTEL 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 





The Biltmore offers you real comfort and 
a pleasant stay in an atmosphere of re- 
finement. An ideal location—away from 
| the noise center. 










The Biltmore has 600 
large, airy rooms—all with 
outside exposure, baths 
and circulating ice water. 
Popular prices in 
Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop. 


RATES 
FROM 
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Since 1902, Pomona has believed it good 

Y business to give “More for the money.” 

f Sales for 1936, greatest in the history of 

the company, established the wisdom of this policy. Of these 
sales, nearly 40% were repeat orders—orders of owners who 
have proven that Pomona Turbine Pumps give the most in 
service, in dependability and in economy of maintenance. Get 


the facts from the Pomona distributor in your territory. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California - St. Louis, Missouri 


Sales Offices: San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


POMONA TURBINE PUMPS 











AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 











PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
DALTON 








GEORGIA > 
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Heavy duty industrial Model RM 71 with Lint- 
cooler KM71. Rugged, Proof Mechanism, speci- 
powerful. Other models fically designed for use in 
with double bubblers. textile mills. 








Workers need properly cooled, easily accessible 
drinking water. It keeps them fit ... encourages 
right thinking ... builds good will... promotes 
health and efficiency. Employees save time... 
eliminate many steps to and from old-fashioned 
driaking water outlets. 


There’s a General Electric Water Cooler for every 
purpose... special coolers with lint-proof mech- 
anism for textile mills... heavy duty coolers for 
factories . . . bottle, faucet, bubbler type coolers for 
offices—twelve models in all. G-E Water Coolers 
are built to last through the years... and to with- 
stand high room temperatures. They combine new 
styling, new utility, new economy of operation. 
26 outstanding features. New low prices. Be sure 
to see the complete G-E line before you invest in 
any water cooling equipment. 


Write today for free General Electric Water 
Cooler Catalog. Address General Electric Com- 
pany, Commercial Refrigeration Division, Section 


TC4, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC warer coo.ers 





Bubbler type cooler RM 12. Idea 
for office installation. Low priced. 


April, 1937 


for installing the new 


WATER COOLERS! 
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Cotton Is Still King 


From early times, cotton has been Georgia's leading 
agricultural crop. In the past, it was a raw product only. 
The spinning and weaving and other manufacturing proc- 
esses were carried on in other states in other sections of 
the nation. For its vast production, Georgia received only 
the price of a raw material. 


Within the last few decades, the picture has changed. 
Georgia's wealth is increased each year not only by the 
sale of an agricultural product, but by its conversion into 
manufactured articles sold throughout the United States. 
Cotton is now a king who enriches, rather than impover- 
ishes. 


In 1936, Georgia cotton textile mills consumed 
1,387,000 bales of cotton—approximately 30 per cent 
more than the state's total production. 


With 12 per cent of the spindles in place, Georgia's 
mills consumed 19 per cent of the cotton used by the cot- 
ton textile industry in the United States. 


In their operations last year Georgia's mills employed 


60,000 Georgians at wages in excess of $40,000,000. 


Cotton textile manufacturing is truly a state-wide in- 
dustry. No matter where a plant is located, in the section 
served by the Georgia Power Company—there is an abun- 
dant, dependable supply of electric power available at 
low, uniform rates. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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See them at THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA—APRIL 5TH to 10TH 
BOOTH No. 233 ‘ 
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Visit our booth (No. 233) at the 
Southern Textile Exposition and let 
our representatives demonstrate the 
many advantages of the Diehl Textile 
Motors which will be on display. 

These textile motors embody the best 
principles of modern electric motor 
design and construction, and have 
been especially developed to provide 
the utmost compactness, highest ma- 
chine efficiency and reliable perform- 
ance with a minimum of maintenance. 


Many of the leading textile machin- 
ery manufacturers and individual 
mills, recognizing the importance and 
economy of using motors exactly suit- 
ed to their specific requirements have 
standardized on Diehl Textile Motors. 

Our engineering staff has solved 
many difficult textile motor applica- 
tion problems and will welcome an 
opportunity to make their experience 
available for the design, redesign or 
modernization of your machines. 














DIEHL MANUFACTURING CoO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co.—267 Fifth Ave., New York 
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... there would have been no need to develop 


NOPCO B.C.K. for Quicker, Better Yarn Conditioning! 


NTIL the development of high speed cotton manufacture, We have prepared a special 4-page bulletin discussing 

there was no need for rapid, economical conditioning the subject of cotton yarn conditioning—and giving full 
of yarn. Mills were once content to let yarn pick up its own details on this new product. Use the coupon below today 
normal moisture content—and let it take its own time. to get your copy. There is no obligation, of course. 





Today, however, it's a different story. Quantities of idle : 
spun yarn represent a big investment. ..and the possibility 


, ; , ; NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
of spoilage through mildew remains a dangerous risk. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
To meet modern conditions, Nopco laboratories have Please send me without obligation full details on Nopco B.C. K. 
developed NOPCO B.C.K.—a rapid, safe conditioner. 














Here's what this new, economical product will do for you: — 
Company 
1. Insure rapid penetra- 4. |Impart better knitting | 
tion, wetting out. qualities. Street ; giheais - 
2. Prevent mildew. 5. Eliminate use of steam. City State 
3. Give better delivery. 6. Reduce static electricity, __ : ‘ 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CEDARTOWN, GA. SAN FRANCISCO 
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You did. You believed and bought. Your confidence 
in Tubize is the reason for our growth. 
This growth of Tubize is not news to you. You know 


the reasons for it. ever made. We are constantly, alertly trying 
Tubize makes good rayon, and has, for many years. hard to better this best. We are very proud of 
But fame from the past is not enough. Tubize must our product. That is why we try to improve it. 
make better rayon in a greater, brighter future. @ Tubize equipment makes us sure. Right at this very 
And Tubize will. That future has begun. moment, Tubize is spending $2,500,000 to build 
Why are we so sure of it? an even finer plant with even greater facilities. 
The men of Tubize make us sure. For, though big We are modern, but we are modernizing. Soon we 
and growing bigger, Tubize will always be a shall be uniquely equipped to produce—in addition 
compact organization built around splendid men to our viscose production—acetate rayon yarns and 

..a friendly, human sort of place where the fabrics that have no superior anywhere. We shall 
men who run the business know the business, employ more men and women than ever before in our 
and serve you personally. history. Tubize will manufacture more than twice as 
Tubize rayon makes us sure. The yarns and fab- much rayon as ever before. 
rics we now are knitting are the best we have Thank you for the rise of Tubize. 
TUBIZE CHATIL LON CORPORATION 

Viscose and Acetate Rayons : Knitted Fabrics 
TWO PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


VISIT BOOTHS 357-358 AT KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA—APRIL 19-23 
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American Wedgbelt Pulleys 
and Drives 


Two score years of intimate contact with the problems of 
power transmission have taught us how superior products 
should be manufactured. The thousands of Wedgbelt Pul- 
leys in operation today are giving satisfaction because 
they are better grooved and balanced—because they have 
better bushings and better machine finishing throughout. 
This scrupulous care for details maintains American 
leadership throughout industry. 





One of these books will 
solve your problem with 


SHORT CENTER DRIVES 






AMERICAN 


WEOGBELT 





THE AMERICAM PULLEY CC. 








American Tension Control 
Motor Base 


The efficient performance of this base is not a matter of 
chance. Its operation under any given conditions can 
be positively predetermined. Be smart — take advantage 
of the savings this motor base provides on any type of 
short center belt drive. Consistently, these bases have 
reduced belt tensions and bearing pressures by 50% — 
therefore maintenance and replacement costs are lessened 
to an amazing degree. 


The two books pictured above will prove invaluable to you if you are aiming at better performance and lower costs 
with short center drives. One covers the engineering of V-Belt installations and the correct applications of Wedgbelt 
Drive. The other demonstrates the unique characteristics of American Tension Control Motor Base Drives. Both are 
basic methods. Either method provides a perfect link between prime movers and Modern Group Drive installations 
Their merits warrant careful analysis. With these facts before you, your problem will automatically clear itself. 


AMERICAN 


PULLEY COMPANY 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Dept. 10. 

4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send your Wedgbelt Drive Catalog 

Send your Tension Controi Motor Base Catalog 
Your representative will be welcome 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 






No Strained Eyes 
Or Nerves Here! 





Better and quicker inspection is made easy in one of the 
largest southern mills by means of Cooper Hewitt light 


( 
Yard after yard is scrutinized, hour after hour. But the enjoy the soothing ‘‘better than daylight”’ illumination. 





workers’ eyes remain fresh throughout the entire shift Management profits through uniformly better work. 

under the detail-revealing light of Cooper Hewitts. Bad Where it isimportant toapproximate “‘daylight color,”’ 

cloth does not slip past. Eyes and nerves are not strained. incandescent lamps can be combined with the Cooper 
Full efficiency, day or night, is main- Hewitts. Complete information may 

tained throughout the entire shift with se . be obtained from the General Electric 

: . . VISIT OUR BOOTHS 

the aid of this glareless, penetrating a eee Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams 

° ; ° INO. 09 at the 

light. The long light source practi- SOUTHERN TEXTILE Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

cally eliminates shadows. Workers EXPOSITION 





April 5-10 Greenville, S. C. eunh 


No. 155 at the 
KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 
April 19-23 Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDARD COOPER HEWITT COMBINATION MERCURY AND INCANDESCENT 


For use where color is of importance. 





























“Better than daylight” for over 30 years. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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ment appeared years ago, Laylor 
Engineers pioneered a System 


of Slasher Control and showed 
mills a new way to profit 


T does not take Jong for a blazed 

trail to become a well-worn path 

. and then a busy highway—when 
there is good reason for people 
using it. 

Taylor Engineers more than ten 
years ago blazed a new trail for 
textile mills. With a newly developed 
System of Slasher Control they laid 
out a way that led to greater Slasher 
Room profits. Mills proved that the 
path led to advantages in slashing 
and finishing and to economies that 
they had never enjoyed before, and 
others followed along the same way. 

Today Taylor Systems of Auto- 
matic Slasher Control in many mills 
throughout the country watch every 
step in the process from composition 
of the size to final drying of the yarn. 
They deliver ideally conditioned 
warps that assure more unifcrm 
finished goods and a minimum of 
seconds. They save money on raw 
materials and bring in more profit 
on finished products. They more 
than pay for themselves in a remark- 
ably short time. 

This wealth of experience in every 
phase of Slasher Room Control is at 
your service. Every Taylor System 
is engineered to meet the exact mill 
conditions and to achieve definite 
results. For complete information on 


thisT'aylor Control and Taylor Serv- 






Even before this advertise- 
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Reproduction of an advertisement on Taylor 
(called **Tycos’ then) Slasher Control which 
appeared in Textile Magazines early in 1928. 
Pioneering work on this Control System started 
several years before. 


ice, ask a Taylor Representative. Or 
write to Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. Manufacturers in Great 
Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 
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TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 






No Strained Eyes 
Or Nerves Here! 





Better and quicker inspection is made easy in one of the 
largest southern mills by means of Cooper Hewitt light 


q 





Yard after yard is scrutinized, hour after hour. But the enjoy the soothing “‘better than daylight”’ illumination. 
workers’ eyes remain fresh throughout the entire shift Management profits through uniformly better work. 
under the detail-revealing light of Cooper Hewitts. Bad Where it isimportant toapproximate “‘daylight color,”’ 
cloth does not slip past. Eyes and nerves are not strained. incandescent lamps can be combined with the Cooper 

Full efficiency, day or night, is main- Hewitts. Complete information may 
tained throughout the entire shift with be obtained from the General Electric 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS 


. : Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams 
No. 115 at the 


the aid of this glareless, penetrating 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


light. The long light source practi- SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
cally eliminates shadows. Workers EXPOSITION 
April 5-10 Greenville, S. C. 


No. 155 at the 
KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 
April 19-23 Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDARD COOPER HEWITT COMBINATION MERCURY AND INCANDESCENT 


For use where color is of importance. 
































“Better than daylight” for over 30 years. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Even before this advertise- \ 


ment appeared years ago, Laylor 
Engineers pioneered a System 
of Slasher Control and showed 
mills a new way to profit 


T does not take Jong for a blazed 

trail to become a well-worn path 

. and then a busy highway—when 
there is good reason for people 
using it. 

Taylor Engineers more than ten 
years ago blazed a new trail for 
textile mills. With a newly developed 
System of Slasher Control they laid 
out a way that led to greater Slasher 
Room profits. Mills proved that the 
path led to advantages in slashing 
and finishing and to economies that 
they had never enjoyed before, and 
others followed along the same way. 

Today Taylor Systems of Auto- 
matic Slasher Control in many mills 
throughout the country watch every 
step in the process from composition 
of the size to final drying of the yarn. 
They deliver ideally conditioned 
warps that assure more unifcrm 
finished goods and a minimum of 
seconds. ‘They save money on raw 
materials and bring in more profit 
on finished products. They more 
than pay for themselves in a remark- 
ably short time. 

This wealth of experience in every 
phase of Slasher Room Control is at 
your service. Every Taylor System 
is engineered to meet the exact mill 
conditions and to achieve definite 
results. For complete information on 
thisTaylor Control and Taylor Serv- 
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Reproduction of an advertisement on Taylor 
(called **Tycos” then) Slasher Control which 
appeared in Textile Magazines early in 1928. 
Pioneering work on this Control System started 
several years before. 


ice, ask a Taylor Representative. Or 
write to Taylor Instrument Com- 


panies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 


Canada. Manufacturers in Great 
Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd.. 
London, England. 
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Make Your Plant Safe 


with the fence that can 


“stand the rap” 


(sREATER protection for your plant in times of emergency— 


that’s the big reason for investigating Anchor Fences right now! 


For Anchor Fences protect employes at work, and provide for 
better control of traffic in and out of the plant enclosure. At all 
times they stand guard over plant equipment and raw materials 
stored outdoors. And to trespassers they say “KEEP OUT” in 
a way that cannot be ignored. 


With an Anchor Fence around your plant you are safe. Pro- 
duction can continue even under adverse circumstances. Dis- 
turbances in the neighborhood need cause you no anxiety. 


Protect now! Anchor is ready with large stocks of the best 
protective fence money can buy—and Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is available in every industrial center. Consult “Where 
to Buy It” in your local classified telephone directory—or mail 
the coupon for free Industrial Fence Specification book. 


ANCHOR ‘fences 


——----- Mail the Coupon Now-—————— 


ANCHOR POST FENCE Co., 
6625 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Send me .. . at once . . . your free specification book of 


— 

{ 

| 

Anchor Chain Link Fence 
| , 
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You're only wasting time, boys — — — — — — — 
substitutes can never take the place of 


STONHARD RESURFACER 


for repairing ruts, holes and worn places in floors! 


25,000 
busy plants 
are kept in 
condition 
by the 

use of this 
durable, 
permanent 
and 
economical 
floor 
resurfacer. 
Repair 
RUTTED 
FLOORS 
without 
delaying 
traffic. 


A TRIAL DEMONSTRATION AT YOUR MILL 


will show you how this material will work 
to a feather-edge. No chopping—no heat- 
ing—no special tools or expert labor. 


Write for details 


STONHARD 


COMPANY 


814 Terminal Comm-rce Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAVE TIME! 





The convenience of this 
newest Loop hostelry to 
everything in down - town 
Chicago saves you min- 
utes and effort. An ultra- 
modern hotel equipped 
with services offering you 
the ultimate in excellent 
living. 











Write for booklet. 
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Two REEVES Vertical En- 
closed Design Transmissions 
drive and control this Double- 
Acting Napper, manufactured 
by David Gessner Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. REEVES units 
provide the accurate speed 
selectivity essential for the 
varying pile-raising re- 
quirements of different types 
of goods in process. 











® No matter what branch of the textile industry 

you are in—and no matter how highly specialized 
the speed control requirements of your machines— 
there is precisely the correct REEVES variable speed 
unit to “fill the bill.” 

More textile machines are controlled in speed 
through REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions, 
Vari-Speed Motor Pulleys and Vari-Speed Moto- 
drives than by any other means. 

REEVES engineers know the field—know the re- 
quirements that will be encountered in any given 
application and know how to handle them. 


2REEVES SPE 


FREE e New and revised edition 
of the REEVES Speed Control 
Handbook, just off the press... 118 
pages, serviceably bound in red 
cloth. Packed with valuable, prac- 
tical information on modern speed 
control methods in textile mills. 
Send for your copy now. 
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If you have machines in your plant that need mod- 
ernizing through the efficient application of modern 
speed regulation, get in touch with your REEVES en- 
gineer. There is one near you. You will find him able 
and willing to give you valuable help in working out 
whatever plans you have in mind. 


And, when you buy new machines, be sure they are 
REEVES-equipped by the manufacturer. Most build- 
ers of textile equipment standardize on the REEVES. 
The same careful regard to quality which prompts them 
to furnish the best in speed control will insure you a 
more efficient machine and better quality product. 


ED CONTROL 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


Without obligation, send FREE copy of new edition of your 
(T-4-3 


Speed Control Handbook. 
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THE RIGHT SPEED FOR EACH JOB— 
because it’s REEVES-equipped 
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MERCHANDISING‘ 


Nomand 
MOUERT] 


PAHCAITIG 






























ERCHANDISING MEANS INDELIBLY IMPRESSING 
NA tre MIND OF THE BUYER WITH THE MERITS AND 
VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OFFERED. 


NO BETTER MEANS OF ATTAINING THIS SUPREMELY IM- 
PORTANT OBJECTIVE CAN BE FOUND THAN BY BRAND- 
ING THE PRODUCT AND MAKING THE BRAND A SYMBOL 
©F DEHNITE QUALITY AND VALUE. 


IDEA SKETCHES FOR NEW DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANY TYPES OF BRANDING 
MEDIA NOW IN USE WILL BE GLAD! Y PREPARED AND 
FURNISHED YOU WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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A GUARANTEE 
That Cuts Your Wrench Repairs 


Scie JAWS AND f Nf, O 
UNCONDITIONAL : , 
GUARANTEE HANDLE NOW | , O 


















ALLOY 






If this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts 
we will replace it Free 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO. 
ELYRIA,O. 


je ee 






And that adjusting 


nut spins freely in open 













housing in all sizes, 6 to 
60”. The replaceable jaws are 
non-slip non-lock, made of chrome 
molybdenum alloy with handy pipe 


scale on the hook jaw. Try one and you'll 


see why RitaiD is the most Gy 


B 






popular make in the world. 


Ask your Jobber. 


The housing of th 
Ritaib Pipe Cutter 
is st-el re-inforced—guar 
ante-d not to warp or 


break The blade wheel always cuts true. 





RilestiD “LonGriP”’ Screw’ Extractors—new 


safe too.s take out broken screw or bolt ends at * ee — 
surface or in holes without dismantling. Drills, This ER(G4gID Threader No. 65R threads 4 sizes Ths RIEID Cutter ee os Gans slid 
guides and extractors in scts for each size screw. of pipe with one set of dies, 1”, 14”, t%2” and sheets, hammered, heat-treate Bio poe Mp 
Drill broken end to thin shell, drive in extractor, 2”. New type workholder sets to size with gauge steel-bearing hub. it — a iis eo ahem 

turn it out. ring, tightens with one screw. Many other features. that means easier cuts—and many 





ELYRIA, 
PERCE Geltee> rire roo.s Ean 
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Oil Reservoir Graphite 
Bronze Bushing for use 
with oil reservoir located 
in housing. Ou feeds 
through graphite plugs 
and grooves to shaft. 








Oil Reservoir Graphite 
Bronze Bushing undercut 
on outside diameter pro- 
viding oil reservoir in the 
wall of the bushing. 


Randall Universal Pillow 
Block can be mounted in 
any position by turning 
ball and inserting oiler 
vertically. Many other 
types avatiable. 








COTTON 


HELP YOU! 


Would you like to know about a 
bearing you can get on new equip- 
ment or to replace worn or unsat- 
isfactory bearings on present ma- 
chines that will give 300 to 400°, 
longer life? That wiil assure trou- 
ble-free operation and give clean, 
uninterrupted service? Then I=t 
us send you information about 
Randall Bearings. 


Randall Bushings 
Randall Graphite Bronze Bush- 


ings of reservoir type provide con- 
trolled lubrication with elimination 
of excess oil loss. In standard and 
special sizes to replace any type 
without changes in your present 
design. 


Randall Pillow Blocks 


A complete, ready-to-install 
mounting with assurance of long, 
quiet, efficient operation. A va- 
riety of types accommodate vari- 
ous installation requirements. 


Get Free Catalogs 


New catalogs and specifi- 
cations are available on both 
Pillow Blocks and Bushings. 
Mailed on request. 


Representatives in the Carolinas: 


Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
115-121 W. 8th St., 
Charlotte, N, C. 


Pandall GRAPHITE PRODUCTS coRP 
Dept. MZ) 609 W. Lake St.. Chicago. Ill. 
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Construction Throughout, 


No one expects trouble, but it’s wise to be prepared 
against every contingency. A Stewart Non-Climbable 
Chain Link Wire Fence, the only fence with Beam 
guards your 
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property 


against trespass and vandalism, protects equipment 


possible any other way. 


breakable unit . 


and employees, and gives a degree of security not 
Illustrated at 
close-up of Stewart Oval-Back I-Beam line post with 
integral tapered (one piece) extension arm, an un- 
. the heaviest and strongest chain 
link fence post on the market. Catalog on request. 
Sales and erection service in all principal cities. 


The STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO,, Inc. 
AA Stewart Block 


left is a 















































IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored The Vanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments ... ideal for entertaining. 











Spacious rooms with bath from 
$4. single .... $6. double 
Suites from $10 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


phe 





HOTEL 


Bec 





es 


| Meeting Pace 
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NEW YORK 








here Park Avenue Begins .. . at 34th 
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The Verdict is ‘OP EN and SHUT 








Controlling the temperature of a kettle, a bath, a drying roll, and the 
like, is relatively simple and accounts for 65% of all control problems. 
For these there is no Recorder-Controller so efficient and economical 
as the “open and shut” type developed by Foxboro 24 years ago. 


The operation of this instrument is simplicity itself. Set it to the de- 
sired temperature and satisfactory performance is yours. No adjust- 
ments ... no wandering control points with which to contend ... And 
the Foxboro Recorder-Controller has fewer parts—it’s simpler. It is 
responsive and accurate and requires a minimum of attention. 


Automatic control is finding wider and wider application. Survey 
your needs! Ask for the assistance of a Foxboro representative. He will 
tell you which of your needs can best be filled by this simple instru- 
ment ... The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S.A. Atlanta Office: 161 Spring Street Building. Branch Offices in 25 
Principal Cities. 


OF ALL CASES 
OF TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 





Ovens, furnaces, dryers, vats, cookers and many 
hundred similar temperature control applications 
in every branch of industry are numbered among 
the 65° —the ideal jobs for Foxboro “open and 
shut’’ type Recorder-Controllers. 


35% 


require more complicated mechan- 
isms. Eight years ago the Sitabilog 
Controller was perfected for the type 
of application that cannot be handled 








by “open and shut” control. 


























REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 
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For Textile Mills -- 


3-In-One Oil now offers to 
mills both economy of price 
and operation. It is truly Triple 
Action — Lubricates, Cleans, 
Prevents Rust—because it is 
three fine oils in one (animal, 
mineral and vegetable). Write 
today for new low price on 
1 gallon cans and start saving 
money and equipment, too. 


TheA.S. Boyle Co., Distributors 
257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 
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It’s 


It's the unseen forces — tight 
bearings, improper adjustments, 
loose connections, ete.—in your 
machinery that cause expensive 
breakdowns and loss of produc 
rion. 


These troubles usually do not 
show themselves until a _ break- 
down occurs —then it’s too late! 


Use the Walker method of pe- 
riodic power consumption tests 
and avoid expense by finding 
these unseen troubles before they 
can cause serious losses. Wasted 
power is a forerunner of the 
breakdown to come. 


The necessary equipment is in- 
expensive and easy to use. 


Write today for complete in- 
formation, or see our exhibit in 
booth 113 at the Greenville Tez- 
rile Show. 





W hen Troubles 


Too Late! 


WALKER ELECTRICAL CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ES AE EAE TE GEES 2 LO TRIES: ERE: 


peak— 





Switch mounted on Walker 
switch pedestal with test block 
in base for use with power 
consumption test meter. 
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Perfect Bonding Resurfacer Fixes 
Holes and Ruts Substantially ..... 
ut Low Cost 

‘*It’s the best resurfacer I’ve ever 
een!’’ says a West Coast mainte- 
‘*Nothing like it!’’ 
ays another. 

sroken factory floors are danger- 


=us. Often result in serious acci- 


ents — ruined equipment — dam: ged 


= aerchandise—inefficiency—lost profits. 


Get after these headaches at once 
ith RUGGEDWEAR RESURFACER. 
Jse it on worn, broken spots, or to 
ver an entire area. Easily applied. 


= jets in 30 hours. No dangerous chop- 





TRCRECET CERT ETE CEE EGRET 


peeeee 


‘ing into concrete. Provides a firmer, 
moother, tougher and more rugged 
earing surface that will virtually 
sutlive the rest of the floor. Only 
Oc to 14c per sq. ft. Won't chip. 
lolds secure to a feather edge. Used 
ndoors or out. 

Write for information—no obliga- 
ion. Ask about FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE FLEXROCK COMPANY 
324 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIRTY HOURS DRY 
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VICTORIA SINGLE FOLD 
W hire, absorbent, san- 
itary. 1000 single fold 
sheets, 414" x 5”, for 


dispensing two sheets 


aide 2000 ShERTs 
*t.24 


at a time from cabi- 


) 





nets. (Sce belox 





VICTORIA DOUBLE FOLD 
White, manila or full 


bleached. 8OO inter- 
folded sheets per pack- 
| age, dispensed 
| sheets at atime from 
cabinets.125 packages 


BLACK CORE 


two 


BLACK CORE ROLL 
White or manila, silky 
in texture, tn either 
2000, 3000, or 4000 
sheetrolls. Threesizes: 
4% x4’, 42 x 4%, 
4% x 5. (See left) 




















Let Us Send You Samples 


A, ({Zorea TOILET TISSUES 


VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY 





per carton. 3 sizes: 4x 
534, 4% x 5%, and 
5 x 5%. (See right) 





Founded 1880 


FULTON, gp NEW YORK 
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Investigate this Revolutionary Equipment 


‘eels 


RAYON SLASHER 


is entirely different from the system used 
up to the present time. 





Drums at high temperatures are elimi- 


nated and the drying is done with warm Cotton or Silk System 

air Currents. MANY NEW FEATURES 
The quality of the finished product pos- aiaailietaaeinenee bh cthintetenneninits 
sesses the desired results—which, until EE — TS 
now, have never been possible. Charlotts, N.C. Boston, Mam. 


American Obermaier Corp. 


11-22 FORTY-NINTH AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 





Please Investigate 














BALL BEARING 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


using 





Fafnir Ball Bearings 


Drop Hangers Post Hangers 
Pillow Blocks Loose Pulleys 
Blower and Fan Boxes 
Flange and Cartridge Units Blower and Fan Bearings 
Spinning and Twister Frame Boxes 


and 
Special Applications 


(Write for our Catalogue No. 11) 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


Columbus “—~ Georgia 








Also Manufacturers of 
Pulleys Continuous Dyeing Machines 
Rope Sheaves Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 
V-Belt Sheaves Cloth Inspecting Machines 
Size Kettles Cotton Mill Castings 
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39th and Chestnut Streets 


n Philadelphia 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hospi- 
tality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., Manager 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












- 

ry. 

. «give good service as a matter of | f" 
course; they are popular because St . 
of their friendly service, which com- 


a 
df e 





bine to make better service ... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


*« The ANSLEY sun 
* The 0. HENRY crcenseon 
«The SAVANNAH sian 
#"The TUTWILER seinen 


®Air conditioned bed rooms! 


venrcoucty The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
ev oncans The ST. CHARLES * 
usmue “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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15 A GOOD THING 


Happy gossip bits about The Stevens! 
Travelers, wise in living, tell about the 
world of ease and comfort to be found 
at this largest hotel in all the world. 
‘‘Located ideally—in the business 
district yet on the Park and Lake, removed 
from the turmoil of congested traffic’’. . . 
‘Rare attention to even little comfort 
details’’ .. . ‘‘Biggest bargain in hotel 
living."’ These are the things they say. 
Come to The Stevens—see for your- 
self! Enjoy the comfort that has made The 
Stevens Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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iS HUMIDITY YOUR FRIEND? 
or your enemy ? 


45o0ve: Bristol's Free Vane 
Pneumatic Type Wet and Dry 
Bulb Controller, Model 7440M. 
Many other fully automatic 
controllers are available. 


Right: Bristol's Portable Direct 
Reading Thermo-Humidi- 
graph, Model 4069. Records 
directly on chart relative hu- 
midity from 0 to 90% and 
temperature. No calculations 
necessary. 








IS HUMIDITY for you or against you? Is it at the 
right value to promote the efficient processing 
of your product,—or is it at some other value 
that is bound to harm quality, multiply rejects, 
waste time and costly material, threaten profit. 


Bristol’s Recording, Controlling and Indicating 
Instruments will tell you,—instantly and accu- 
rately. Detailed information gladly mailed on 


request. 


JUST A FEW PLACES 
where Bristol’s Humidity Instruments will protect quality 
and guard against waste 


COTTON: Carding and combing...Drying...Spinning...Weav- 
ing and knitting. 

RAYON: Spinning... Drying... Twisting... Reeling...Winding 
... Weaving and knitting. 

SILK: Storage... Twisting and Reeling...Weaving and knitting. 


WOOL AND WORSTED: Carding... Spinning...Weaving and 
knitting. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Canada: The Bristol Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
England: Bristol's Instrument Company, Limited, London; N. W. 10 


BRISTOLS 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








BOOTH 
lO8'2B 








| | 


| 99.| 4 


| 
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DON’T MISS OUR BOOTH 10858 
IN PASSAGE B 


Here, at the Southern Textile Exposition, you will 
find Bristol's latest and greatest developments for 
the textile industry —including a preview of Bristol's 
Pyromaster, the new round chart direct marking 
potentiometer that is destined to mark an epoch- 
making advance in temperature measurement, and 
including also Bristol's System of Coordinated Pro- 
cess Control, the last word in assuring product 
quality uniformity. 
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RADING POST EXCHANGE: 











BUSINESS 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—=30 inches to 


No commission 


Advertisements set 


EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 
“Want ad’ style. Positions wanted .05 


page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per ae Se 

columns in width. Column width 2% Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for, sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 

1 inch , ---$5.00 1d inches ~----------- $4.20 cepted at display rate only. 

: te an RR PI. nae + oo PERI Re a. Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 

10 inches ~---.-----~~-- 4.40 ee 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 











° Experience and Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 


TEXTILE 


engineering and building textile machinery. 


Most of this time with leading manufactur- 


MACHINERY  .«:;, 


and 


LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 
knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 
chinery to your requirements. 


EQUIPMENT GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


SUN BUILDING, 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 


LOWELL, MASS. 














Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED 


Foreman and fixer with long ex- 
perience on full-fashion hosiery ma- 
chines wants a position. Capable 
machinist and knitter. Can handle 
and train help. Will assist erectors, 


A-1 references. 
Address Box 414, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg.,. Atlanta, Ga. 





Po) 




















WE PAY CASH! 


For Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 
Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk 
Wool—W orsted—Cotton 
(Any form dyed or Undyed) 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
J. C. YARN CoO., 

109-111 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Accounts on commission basis to sell 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
lished salesman familiar with textile 
manufacturing. Address Box 412, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a 


good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- 


sional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 10,500 


copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- 


partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, 


Grant Bldg., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
Tanks 


and Towers 


Let us build the tank 
you need. Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye_ tanks, 
chemical tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose—support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. 





Nickel-clad 


& Stainless Steel 
Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from your designs or 
ours. Nothing too large 
or complicated for us. 





Fabrications 


Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins, Kramework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 






Our Engineering Department 
miu gladly submit designs to 
meet any requiremeits. 


Smoke Stacks, 
Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 
order from your designs 
or ours. 


We can also produce 

special machinery 
for your own needs or for 
resale purposes. 





Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us 
know your interest in fabricated COLE 
Steel products. 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
GEORGIA 


NEWNAN 984 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 
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to any customer in any place in America. 
Add TOP-speed and INTELLIGENT hand- 


ling. You re set for a fast-moving shipping 





season on stock, special and rush orders 
— wholesale or retail, at low, economical 
cost. Pick-up and delivery included. Air 


Express for super-speed. For service, 





phone the nearest office of Railway 


Express. 


RAILWAYS EXPRESS 


<£ : ee 
AGENCY INC. 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AMANIL* NAPTHOL 


AS ASBS and ASSW 
blue, Pest Color’ SALTS ond BASES 


produce excellent results -- 


DYEING: 


PIECES @ SKEINS @ WARPS e@ BUNTINGS e@_ ETC. 
CRETONNES @ PAJAMA CLOTHS * DRESS GOODS ® ETC 
EXPERT TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 
Consult our nearest Branch Office for samples and information. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 

BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. |. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CAN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE complimentary influences of fabric FINISH are just 


that important to you! 


In Royce-originated Sulphonating Processes, finishers have 
found the secret of texture innovations reaching through prac- 


tically every department of fabric treatment. 


Demonstrations — rather than Degrees of this or that — point 


the surpassing effects of Royce 


Laboratory Developed - Plant Controlled 
for a stable iform qual 
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